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DAYS 

SKETCH 

HE  shadows  of  the  ships 

Rock  on  the  crest 

In  the  low  blue  lustre 

Of  the  tardy  and  the  soft  inrolling  tide. 


A  long  brown  bar  at  the  dip  of  the  sky 
Puts  an  arm  of  sand  in  the  span  of  salt. 

The  lucid  and  endless  wrinkles 
Draw  in,  lapse  and  withdraw. 
Wavelets  crumble  and  white  spent  bubbles 
Wash  on  the  floor  of  the  beach. 

Rocking  on  the  crest 

In  the  low  blue  lustre 

Are  the  shadows  of  the  ships. 
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NOCTURNE   IN   A   DESERTED    BRICKYARD 

Stuff  of  the  moon 
Runs  on  the  lapping  sand 
Out  to  the  longest  shadows. 
Under  the  curving  willows, 
And  round  the  creep  of  the  wave  line, 
Fluxions  of  yellow  and  dusk  on  the  waters 
Make  a  wide  dreaming  pansy  of  an  old  pond  in  the  night. 

ALONE 

Naked  I  stood  on  the  soft  shingle  of  sand  where  the  sea 

swept  my  legs  with  salt  and  wet. 
Alone  I  walked  under  the  arch  of  night  where  stars  fluttered 

between  treetops  in  the  wind. 
And  a  long  memory  it  is  I  have  how  the  sea  and  the  night 

were  kind. 

MONOTONE 

The  monotone  of  the  rain  is  beautiful, 
And  the  sudden  rise  and  slow  relapse 
Of  the  long  multitudinous  rain. 

The  sun  on  the  hills  is  beautiful, 
Or  a  captured  sunset  sea-flung, 
Bannered  with  fire  and  gold. 

[2] 


Monotone 


A  face  I  know  is  beautiful — 
With  fire  and  gold  of  sky  and  sea, 
And  the  peace  of  long  warm  rain. 


UNDER   THE    HARVEST   MOON 

Under  the  harvest  moon, 
When  the  soft  silver 
Drips  shimmering 
Over  the  garden  nights, 
Death,  the  gray  mocker, 
Comes  and  whispers  to  you 
As  a  beautiful  friend 
Who  remembers. 

Under  the  summer  roses 
When  the  flagrant  crimson 
Lurks  in  the  dusk 
Of  the  wild  red  leaves, 
Love,  with  little  hands, 
Comes  and  touches  you 
With  a  thousand  memories, 
And  asks  you 
Beautiful,  unanswerable  questions. 
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JOY 

Let  a  joy  keep  you. 
Reach  out  your  hands 
And  take  it  when  it  runs  by, 
As  the  Apache  dancer 
Clutches  his  woman. 
I  have  seen  them 
Live  long  and  laugh  loud, 
Sent  on  singing,  singing, 
Smashed  to  the  heart 
Under  the  ribs 
With  a  terrible  love. 
Joy  always, 
Joy  everywhere — 
Let  joy  kill  you! 
Keep  away  from  the  little  deaths. 

THE   GREAT   HUNT 

I  can  not  tell  you  now; 

When  the  wind's  drive  and  whirl 

Blow  me  along  no  longer, 

And  the  wind's  a  whisper  at  last — 

Maybe  I'll  tell  you  then — 

some  other  time. 

When  the  rose's  flash  to  the  sunset 
Reels  to  the  wrack  and  the  twist, 

[4] 


The  Great  Hunt 

And  the  rose  is  a  red  bygone, 
When  the  face  I  love  is  going 
And  the  gate  to  the  end  shall  clang, 
And  it's  no  use  to  beckon  or  say,  "So  long" — 
Maybe  I'll  tell  you  then- 
some  other  time. 

I  never  knew  any  more  beautiful  than  you: 
I  have  hunted  you  under  my  thoughts, 
I  have  broken  down  under  the  wind 
And  into  the  roses  looking  for  you. 
I  shall  never  find  any 

greater  than  you. 

DAYS 

I  will  keep  you  and  bring  hands  to  hold  you  against  a 

great  hunger. 

I  will  run  a  spear  in  you  for  a  great  gladness  to  die  with. 
I  will  stab  you  between  the  ribs  of  the  left  side  with  a  great 

love  worth  remembering. 

HANDFULS 

Blossoms  of  babies 
Blinking  their  stories 
Come  soft 
On  the  dusk  and  the  babble; 
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Little  red  gamblers, 

Handfuls  that  slept  in  the  dust. 

Summers  of  rain, 
Winters  of  drift, 
Tell  off  the  years ; 
And  they  go  back 
Who  came  soft — 
Back  to  the  sod, 
To  silence  and  dust; 
Gray  gamblers, 

Handfuls  again. 

THEY   WILL   SAY 

Of  my  city  the  worst  that  men  will  ever  say  is  this: 
You  took  little  children  away  from  the  sun  and  the  dew, 
And  the  glimmers  that  played  in  the  grass  under  the  great  sky 
And  the  reckless  rain;  you  put  them  between  walls 
To  work,  broken  and  smothered,  for  bread  and  wages, 
To  eat  dust  in  their  throats  and  die  empty-hearted 
For  a  little  handful  of  pay  on  a  few  Saturday  nights. 

A    FENCE 

Now  the  stone  house  on  the  lake  front  is  finished  and  the 

workmen  are  beginning  the  fence. 
The  palings  are  made  of  iron  bars  with  steel  points  that  can 

stab  the  life  out  of  any  man  who  falls  on  them. 
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A  Fence 

As  a  fence,  it  is  a  masterpiece,  and  will  shut  off  the  rabble 
and  all  vagabonds  and  hungry  men  and  all  wandering 
children  looking  for  a  place  to  play. 

Passing  through  the  bars  and  over  the  steel  points  will  go 
nothing  except  Death  and  the  Rain  and  To-morrow. 

THE  POOR 

Among  the  mountains  I  wandered  and  saw  blue  haze  and  red 

crag  and  was  amazed ; 
On  the  beach  where  the  long  push  under  the  endless  tide 

maneuvers,  I  stool  silent ; 
Under  the  stars  on  the  prairie  watching  the  Dipper  slant 

over  the  horizon's  grass,  I  was  full  of  thoughts. 
Great  men,  pageants  of  war  and  labor,  soldiers  and  workers, 

mothers  lifting  their  children — these  all  I  touched,  and 

felt  the  solemn  thrill  of  them. 
And  then  one  day  I  got  a  true  look  at  the  Poor,  millions  of 

the  Poor,  patient  and  toiling;  more  patient  than  crags, 

tides,  and  stars;  innumerable,  patient  as  the  darkness  of 

night — and  all  broken,  humble  ruins  of  nations. 


KILLERS 


I  am  singing  to  you 

Soft  as  a  man  with  a  dead  child  speaks ; 
Hard  as  a  man  in  handcuffs, 
Held  where  he  can  not  move: 
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Under  the  sun 
Are  sixteen  million  men, 
Chosen  for  shining  teeth, 
Sharp  eyes,  hard  legs, 
And  a  running  of  young  warm  blood  in  their  wrists. 

And  a  red  juice  runs  on  the  green  grass; 
And  a  red  juice  soaks  the  dark  soil. 

And    the    sixteen    million    are    killing    .    .    .    and    killing 
and  killing. 

I  never  forget  them  day  or  night: 
They  beat  on  my  head  for  memory  of  them; 
They  pound  on  my  heart  and  I  cry  back  to  them, 
To  their  homes  and  women,  dreams  and  games. 

I  wake  in  the  night  and  smell  the  trenches, 
And  hear  the  low  stir  of  sleepers  in  lines — 
Sixteen  million  sleepers  and  pickets  in  the  dark: 
Some  of  them  long  sleepers  for  always, 
Some  of  them  tumbling  to  sleep  to-morrow  for  always, 
Fixed  in  the  drag  of  the  world's  heartbreak, 
Eating    and    drinking,    toiling    ...    on    a    long    job    of 
killing. 

Sixteen  million  men. 
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Choose 


CHOOSE 


The  single  clenched  fist  lifted  and  ready, 
Or  the  open  asking  hand  held  out  and  waiting. 

Choose: 
For  we  meet  by  one  or  the  other. 


KIN 

Brother,  I  am  fire 
Surging  under  the  ocean  floor. 
I  shall  never  meet  you,  brother — 
Not  for  years,  anyhow; 
Maybe  thousands  of  years,  brother. 
Then  I  will  warm  you, 
Hold  you  close,  wrap  you  in  circles, 
Use  you  and  change  you — 
Maybe  thousands  of  years,  brother. 


PLACES 


Roses  and  gold 
For  you  today, 
And  the  flash  of  flying  flags. 
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I  will  have 
Ashes, 

Dust  in  my  hair, 
Crushes  of  hoofs. 

Your  name 

Fills  the  mouth 

Of  rich  man  and  poor. 

Women  bring 
Armfuls  of  flowers 
And  throw  on  you. 

I  go  hungry 
Down  in  dreams 
And  loneliness, 
Across  the  rain 
To  slashed  hills 
Where  men  wait  and  hope  for  me. 


OUR    PRAYER   OF   THANKS 

God, 
For  the  gladness  here  where  the  sun  is  shining  at  evening  on 

the  weeds  at  the  river, 
Our  prayer  of  thanks. 
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Our  Prayer  of  Thanks 

God, 

For  the  laughter  of  children  who  tumble  barefooted  and  bare- 
headed in  the  summer  grass, 
Our  prayer  of  thanks. 

God, 
For  the  sunset  and  the  stars,  the  women  and  their  white  arms 

that  hold  us, 
Our  prayer  of  thanks. 

God, 

If  you  are  deaf  and  blind,  if  this  is  all  lost  to  you, 
God,  if  the  dead  in  their  coffins  amid  the  silver  handles  on  the 
edge  of  town,  or  the  reckless  dead  of  war  days  thrown 
unknown  in  pits,  if  these  dead  are  forever  deaf  and 
blind  and  lost, 
Our  prayer  of  thanks. 

God, 

The  game  is  all  your  way,  the  secrets  and  the  signals  and  the 
system;  and  so  for  the  break  of  the  game  and  the  first 
play  and  the  last, 
Our  prayer  of  thanks. 

Carl  Sandburg 
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LEAVES 

One  by  one,  like  leaves  from  a  tree, 

All  my  faiths  have  forsaken  me; 

But  the  stars  above  my  head 

Burn  in  white  and  delicate  red, 

And  beneath  my  feet  the  earth 

Brings  the  sturdy  grass  to  birth. 

I  who  was  content  to  be 

But  a  silken-singing  tree, 

But  a  rustle  of  delight 

In  the  wistful  heart  of  night, 

I  have  lost  the  leaves  that  knew 

Touch  of  rain  and  weight  of  dew. 

Blinded  by  a  leafy  crown 

I  looked  neither  up  nor  down — 

But  the  little  leaves  that  die 

Have  left  me  room  to  see  the  sky; 

Now  for  the  first  time  I  know 

Stars  above  and  earth  below. 

MORNING 

I  went  out  on  an  April  morning 
All  alone,  for  my  heart  was  high, 

I  was  a  child  of  the  shining  meadow, 
I  was  a  sister  of  the  sky. 
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Morning 


There  in  the  windy  flood  of  morning 
Longing  lifted  its  weight  from  me, 

Lost  as  a  sob  in  the  midst  of  cheering, 
Swept  as  a  sea-bird  out  to  sea. 


THE  ANSWER 

When  I  go  back  to  earth 
And  all  my  joyous  body 
Puts  off  the  red  and  white 
That  once  had  been  so  proud, 
If  men  should  pass  above 
With  false  and  feeble  pity, 
My  dust  will  find  a  voice 
To  answer  them  aloud: 

"Be  still,  I  am  content, 

Take  back  your  poor  compassion — 

Joy  was  a  flame  in  me 

Too  steady  to  destroy. 

Lithe  as  a  bending  reed 

Loving  the  storm  that  sways  her — 

I  found  more  joy  in  sorrow 

Than  you  could  find  in  joy." 

Sara  Teasdale 
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PICTURES 

Hung  in  the  parlors  of  the  town 
Are  many  pictures  of  tall  ships, 
White-billowy  to  their  pennon-tips, 

And  painted  black  or  shining  brown. 

And,  seeing  them,  the  wild  thought  slips 
Back  to  those  wild  and  white  sea-trips 

When  Round  Pond  shared  the  sea's  renown; 

And  all  her  captains  sailed  a  fleet, 

Long-keeled  and  deep,  around  the  Horn, 

Where  Del  Fuego  lies  forlorn 
In  cloudy  rack  or  scudding  sleet. 

On  other  seas  of  Capricorn 

Old  voyagers  knew  their  house-flags,  borne 
Where  Indian  and  Pacific  meet. 

Strong  oils  and  wool  from  Boston  bar, 

Bright  silks  from  busy  blue  Hong  Kong — 

And  many  a  little  mellow  gong 
On  the  shore  wind,  cleared  for  Samar 

And  all  the  isles  of  Orient  song. 

Oh,  how  the  wind-clipt  sails  would  throng! 
Great  ships — who  knows  now  where  they  are  ? 

The  captains  leave  their  white-walled  homes 
Built  out  of  earnings  from  far  lands, 
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Pictures 


But  not  to  take  their  old  commands 

Into  the  wind  where  water  foams! 

The  captains  leave ;  to  helmless  hands 
Are  fallen  their  houses  on  these  sands  ; 

Their  old  wives  wither  in  the  rooms. 

Their  children  pause,  with  vision  spent — 

Dear  folk!  they  dabble,  and  put  away 

The  majesties  of  yesterday. 
No  vital  pulse,  no  strong  event, 

Sweeps  in  to  break  their  life's  delay ; 

The  steam-boat  lands,  leaves  them  each  day 
Contented  with  their  discontent. 

Where  is  the  blood  that  loved  the  sea! 
Though  old  sea-commerce  be  no  more, 
Shall  children  of  the  sea  on  shore 

Sink  dull  with  careless  industry? 

Those  painted  ships  bold  purpose  bore, 
And  what  great  glorious  sails  they  wore — 

Pictures  that  shame  posterity ! 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  CHURCH 

The  white  church  on  the  hill 

Looks  over  the  little  bay — 
A  beautiful  thing  on  the  hill 

When  the  mist  is  gray; 
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When  the  hill  looks  old,  and  the  air  turns  cold 
With  the  dying  day ! 

The  white  church  on  the  hill — 

A  Greek  in  a  Puritan  town — 
Was  built  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 

For  John  Wesley's  God's  renown, 
And  a  conscience  old  set  a  steeple  cold 

On  its  Grecian  crown. 

In  a  storm  of  faith  on  the  hill 

Hands  raised  it  over  the  bay. 
When  the  night  is  clear  on  the  hill, 

It  stands  up  strong  and  gray; 
But  its  door  is  old,  and  the  tower  points  cold 

To  the  Milky  Way. 

The  white  church  on  the  hill 

Looks  lonely  over  the  town. 
Dim  to  them  under  the  hill 

Is  its  God's  renown, 
And  its  Bible  old,  and  its  creed  grown  cold, 

And  the  letters  brown. 

Wilton  Agnew  Barrett 
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THE  SCARLET  THREAD 

With  scarlet  threads  she  hung  her  house, 

That  Israel's  hosts  might  know 
Where  dwelt  the  harlot,  Rahab,  on 

The  walls  of  Jericho. 

The  foeman  came  with  sword  and  spear, 

The  ram's  horn  blew  a  blast, 
And  o'er  the  fallen  parapets 

The  tribes  exultant  passed. 

Their  red  fires  laid  the  city  low, 
Their  red  swords  drank  its  blood; 

But  when  they  passed  the  harlot's  house 
They  looked  and  understood. 

For  she  had  shared  with  Israel's  spies 

Her  roof  and  flaxen  bed, 
And  fire  and  sword  passed  by  the  house 

Where  hung  the  scarlet  thread. 

Poor  Rahab !    Up  and  down  the  world 

Your  outcast  daughters  go, 
With  lives  to  sell  like  yours  upon 

The  walls  of  Jericho. 

And  though  the  world  shall  know  them  not 

As  mother,  maid  or  wife, 
Their  scarlet  threads  shall  cling  for  aye 

Unto  the  House  of  Life. 

Charles  Hamilton  Musgrove 
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Sadie  Bimberg — that's  her  name 

Down  in  Houston  Street; 

And  her  brother,  Isidore, 

With  his  family — wife,  and  four — 

Lives  there  now,  unknown  to  fame: 

He  sells  Kosher  meat. 

Sadie  used  to  work 
In  Lasalle's  department  store ; 
Wasn't  thirteen  when  she  started 
(White  and  scrawny,  with  big  eyes 
Black  and  lustrous,  and  black  hair 
In  two  pig-tails  tied  with  red; 
Over-tall  and  under-fed!) 
On  the  dubious  ascent 
Toward  a  living  wage    .    .    .    But  shirk- 
Always,  from  the  very  first — 
All  she  durst! 

Dared  to  dream  she  wasn't  meant 
To  live  in  a  tenement, 
Help  her  mother  pay  the  rent: 
"What  a  foolishness,"  thought  Sadie, 
"I  was  born  to  be  a  lady!" 
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Mirella  Dances 


So  a  little  past  sixteen 

Sadie  disappeared. 

"On  the  streets — that's  where  she'll  end/' 

Said  each  reassuring  friend 

To  the  little  crooked  mother 

Brooding  on  a  fate  she  feared. 

"Sadie  always  was  that  mean!" 

Grumbled  Isidore,  the  brother, 

Plucking  at  his  silky  beard    .    .    . 


II 


Out  from  the  wings,  half-shy,  as  half-afraid, 
Timidly  poised  as  if  for  startled  flight, 
Fawn-like  she  steps,  and  round  her  hesitant  feet 
Lurks  the  charmed  circle  of  the  calcium  light. 
A  moment  thus,  as  by  her  fears  delayed, 
She  hearkens — dryad! — to  the  sensuous  beat 
Of  savage  rhythms,  then  half-emboldened  sways 
A  little  from  the  hips,  and  then  more  bold, 
No  longer  she  delays — 

Maenad — but  with  fierce  glee  and  sensual  glance 
Lithe,  amorous,  ecstatic,  uncontrolled — 
Leaps  to  the  footlights  in  tempestuous  dance. 
And  they  who  sit  within  the  darkened  hall 
Feast  quick  insatiate  eyes  and  smite  their  hands 
When  breathless,  brazen,  palpitant  she  stands 
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Before  the  curtain  for  her  twentieth  call. 
Twice  daily  this  her  triumph,  and  she  knows 
The  only  world  she  knows  is  at  her  feet !    .    .    . 

"Mirella"  is  the  name  of  Broadway's  rose: 
They  called  her  Sadie  down  in  Houston  Street. 

Lee  Wilson  Dodd 
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THREE  POEMS 

THE    BOSTON    EVENING   TRANSCRIPT 

The  readers  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript 
Sway  in  the  wind  like  a  field  of  ripe  corn. 

When  evening  quickens  faintly  in  the  street, 
Wakening  the  appetites  of  life  in  some 
And  to  others  bringing  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript, 
I  mount  the  steps  and  ring  the  bell,  turning 
Wearily,  as  one  would  turn  to  nod  good-bye  to  Rochefoucauld, 
If  the  street  were  Time  and  he  at  the  end  of  the  street, 
And  I  say,  "Cousin  Harriet,  here  is  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript." 

AUNT   HELEN 

Miss  Helen  Slingsby  was  my  maiden  aunt, 

And  lived  in  a  small  house  near  a  fashionable  square 

Cared  for  by  servants  to  the  number  of  four. 

Now  when  she  died  there  was  silence  in  heaven 

And  silence  at  her  end  of  the  street. 

The  shutters  were  drawn  and  the  undertaker  wiped  his  feet — 

He  was  aware  that  this  sort  of  thing  had  occurred  before. 

The  dogs  were  handsomely  provided  for, 

But  shortly  afterwards  the  parrot  died  too. 
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The  Dresden  clock  continued  ticking  on  the  mantelpiece, 

And  the  footman  sat  upon  the  dining  table 

Holding  the  second  housemaid  on  his  knees — 

Who  had  always  been  so  careful  while  her  mistress  lived. 


COUSIN    NANCY 

Miss  Nancy  Ellicott 

Strode  across  the  hills  and  broke  them, 

Rode  across  the  hills  and  broke  them — 

The  barren  New  England  hills — 

Riding  to  hounds 

Over  the  cow-pasture. 

Miss  Nancy  Ellicott  smoked 

And  danced  all  the  modern  dances; 

And  her  aunts  were  not  quite  sure  how  they  felt  about  it, 

But  they  knew  that  it  was  modern. 

Upon  the  glazen  shelves  kept  watch 
Matthew  and  Waldo,  guardians  of  the  faith, 
The  army  of  unalterable  law. 

T.  S.  Eliot 
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IMAGES 
I 

Like  a  gondola  of  green  scented  fruits 
Drifting  along  the  dank  canals  at  Venice, 
You,  O  exquisite  one, 
Have  entered  my  desolate  city. 

II 

The  blue  smoke  leaps 
Like  swirling  clouds  of  birds  vanishing. 
So  my  love  leaps  forth  towards  you, 
Vanishes  and  is  renewed. 

Ill 

A  rose-yellow  moon  in  a  pale  sky 
When  the  sunset  is  faint  vermilion 
In  the  mist  among  the  tree-boughs, 
Art  thou  to  me. 

IV 

As  a  young  beech-tree  on  the  edge  of  a  forest 

Stands  still  in  the  evening, 

Yet  shudders  through  all  its  leaves  in  the  light  air 

And  seems  to  fear  the  stars — 

So  are  you  still  and  so  tremble. 
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The  red  deer  are  high  on  the  mountain, 
They  are  beyond  the  last  pine  trees. 
And  my  desires  have  run  with  them. 

VI 

The  flower  which  the  wind  has  shaken 
Is  soon  filled  again  with  rain ; 
So  does  my  mind  fill  slowly  with  misgiving 
Until  you  return. 

Richard  Aldington 
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SLAVIC  SONGS 

OLD   RUTHENIAN    FOLK-SONG 

Brother,  whence  contest  thou? 

From  beyond  Dunai? 

What  heardest  thou  in  Ukraine? 

Nothing  have  I  heard, 

Nothing  have  I  seen 

But  horsemen  on  four  sides. 

The  Russians  have  covered  the  mountain. 

On  that  mountain  a  Turkish  horse  stands; 

On  the  horse  sits  a  Turk's  young  son. 

In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  sword ; 

From  his  left  blood  flows. 

On  that  hill  a  crow  is  calling, 

And  a  mother  cries  over  her  soldier  son. 

"Don't  cry,  mother,  do  not  grieve; 

I  am  wounded,  but  not  badly. 

My  head,  in  four  pieces;  my  heart,  in  six; 

My  white  hands  in  three  pieces, 

My  white  fingers  in  pieces, 

My  white  body  is  as  fine  as  poppy-seed. 

"Look  for  a  doctor,  mother — 
The  doctor,  the  young  carpenter. 
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Let  him  build  for  me  a  house 

Without  doors  or  windows, 

For  now  am  I  at  the  end  of  my  life." 

SONG  OF  THE  COSSACK 

Heavily  hangs  the  rye 

Bent  to  the  trampled  ground ; 

While  brave  men  fighting  die 

Through  blood  the  horses  bound. 

Under  the  white-stemmed  tree 
A  Cossack  bold  is  slain — 

They  lift  him  tenderly 
Into  the  ruined  grain. 

Someone  has  borne  him  there, 
Someone  has  put  in  place 

A  scarlet  cloth,  with  prayer, 
Over  the  up-turned  face. 

Softly  a  girl  has  come — 

Dove-like  she  looks ;  all  gray — 

Stares  at  the  soldier  dumb 
And,  crying,  goes  away. 

Then,  swift,  another  maid — 
Ah,  how  unlike  she  is! — 
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With  grief  and  passion  swayed 
Gives  him  her  farewell  kiss. 

The  third  one  does  not  cry, 

Caresses  none  has  she ; 
"Three  girls  thy  love  flung  by — 

Death  rightly  came  to  thee!" 

WHERE  LUCK  LIES 
From  the  Ukrainian  of  Fedkovich 

You,  my  brother,  stayed  at  home, 
Threshing  out  the  beans — 
I  hied  me  to  Germany 
Seeking  where  my  Luck  might  be, 
League  on  league  to  roam. 

Under  Bukowina's  sky 

Even  there  I  went. 

Passed  the  flinty  Tyrol's  bar, 

Wandered  till  I  reached  a  star — 

Wandering  still  am  I ! 

Ah,  my  brother ;  you  did  well 
Threshing  all  the  while. 
Luck  that  would  not  come  to  me, 
Luck  I  went  so  far  to  see — 
In  your  beans  it  fell ! 
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THE  LOVER IN  STRAWBERRY  TIME 

While  I  pick  the  berries  sweet 
In  the  woods  near  where  you  live, 

Oht  Kohanka,  let  us  meet — 
Happiness  to  me  you  II  give. 

Kokhanits,  I've  much  to  do, 
I've  no  time  to  roam  about — 

Not  an  hour  to  play  with  you 
Lest  my  fire  may  go  out. 

Oh,  Kohanka,  how  you  slave! 

You  would  surely  lose  your  life 
If  for  ever  more  you  gave 

All  your  time  to  clean  a  knife. 

I  was  born,  O  vagrant  one, 
Not  to  sit  in  rocking-chair  ; 

Happier  I  when  all  is  done 

Than  a  rich  man's  daughter  fair. 

She  has  but  her  hair  to  curl — 
I  make  all  things  fair  to  see. 

Work  has  never  killed  a  girl ; 
Work  will  never  finish  me. 

THE  DAY  BEFORE  THE  WEDDING 

The  bride  sings  to  her  lover: 

Broad  were  the  leaves  on  the  lofty  tree — 
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The  Day  Before  the  Wedding 

Why  came  you  not  last  night  to  me  ? 
I  wonder !    But  of  course 
Maybe  you  had  no  horse ! 
Maybe  you  lost  your  way ! 
Your  mother  made  you  stay  ? 

Her  lover  replies: 

I  had  the  horse  and  the  way  I  knew, 
And  my  mother  kept  me  not  from  you. 

But  my  youngest  sister  loves  you  not. 
She  hid  my  saddle  in  some  strange  spot. 

My  oldest  sister  sought  and  found — 
Swift  on  my  horse's  back  'twas  bound. 

She  whispered,  "Try  and  get  there  soon, 
Riding  along  by  the  light  o'  the  moon ! 

"In  body  brave  keep  a  good  head, 
Brother  o'  mine,"  she  laughing  said. 

"In  Sweetheart  Land  there's  much  to  learn, 
The  road  has  many  a  curve  and  turn. 

"Don't  lose  your  horse,  don't  go  astray! 
Ride — ere  yet  dawns  your  wedding  day." 

Florence  Randal  Livesay 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

OUR   BIRTHDAY 

ITH  this  number  POETRY  begins  its  fourth 
year.  Three  years  have  passed  of  the  five  as- 
sured to  us  by  the  generosity  of  more  than 
one  hundred  lovers  of  the  art. 

"POETRY  has  a  fighting  edge,"  an  editor 
wrote  to  us  recently  by  way  of  compliment.  And  no  doubt 
we  should  keep  the  edge  polished,  since  art,  whose  quest  is 
beauty,  which  is  truth,  needs  to  carry  a  sword  for  her  enemies. 
But  today  let  us  sheathe  that  august  weapon — if  we  can  find 
it — and  bury  the  hatchet  which  might  open  a  path  through 
all  thickets.  Let  us  seek  a  clearing  in  these  western  woods, 
and  light  our  three  candles,  and  invite  the  fairies,  and  gather 
around  the  birthday  cake  for  a  love-feast. 

For  art  is  love  as  well  as  war.  As  artists  we  are  imitators 
of  God,  engaged  in  a  sublime — or  preposterous — effort  to 
give  ourselves  away,  to  present  to  the  world  the  life  that  is 
in  us  in  some  form  so  beautiful  that  it  can  not  die.  How  far 
are  we  living  up  to  our  role  ?  How  far  are  we  creators  of  life, 
diviners  of  truth,  singers  at  the  cross-roads  pointing  out  the 
way?  How  far  are  we  seers  and  prophets,  minds  illumined 
who  read  the  centuries — backward  and  forward — as  astron- 
omers read  the  suns? 

Or,  if  we  are  not  great  enough  for  the  supreme  vision 
and  the  crown  of  fire,  what  are  we  doing  to  immortalize  the 
fleeting  moment,  to  tell  the  "tale  of  the  tribe"  to  the  next 
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age?  Have  our  voices  been  bugles  of  hope,  lutes  of  joy, 
drums  of  power,  to  put  courage  and  faith  into  men's  hearts, 
fill  their  lives  with  ardor? 

Or,  if  we  are  not  sure  and  simple  enough  to  tell  the  tale 
of  the  tribe,  are  we  expressing  beauty  in  detail,  showing  that 
every  experience  is  emotion  ?  Are  we  lifting  men  and  women 
out  of  the  inertness  of  their  fate,  till  the  passing  hour  is  color 
in  their  eyes  and  music  in  their  ears?  Is  each  of  our  songs 
a  thing  of  perfect  clarity  and  truth,  like  the  trill  of  a  bird? 

No  doubt  we  have  compromised,  we  have  followed  false 
gods,  we  have  kept  our  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  strayed 
into  narrow  places,  and  been  content  with  little.  But  to- 
night we  are  under  the  open  sky,  and  the  fairies  have 
wreathed  our  bowl.  Let  us  lift  it  high  with  a  pledge  none 
may  refuse:  To  the  art! — to  the  poets  who  are  coming! 
May  their  vision  be  deeper  than  ours,  their  hearts  higher, 
their  song  grander!  And  may  we  gather  their  audience  for 
them,  and  light  the  torch  for  them,  and  keep  each  orchestral 
instrument  in  tune !  H .  M. 

POETIC  DRAMA 

It  has  been  said  that  we  shall  never  have  fine  poetic  drama 
in  this  country  until  we  have  fine  realistic  prose  drama. 
This  may  be  true,  although  it  suggests  a  reversal  of  the 
usual  order;  poetic  drama  has  usually  preceded  what  we 
call  realism  on  the  stage,  even  as  tragedy  precedes  comedy, 
and  comedy  precedes  farce.  From  the  present  meagre  fare 
offered  us  by  poetic  playwrights,  we  need  not  predicate  a 
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continuous  famine.  Prose  playwrights  have  furnished  us 
very  little  more  that  is  substantial,  very  little  that  lasts  be- 
yond a  season's  run.  Beside  continental  authors,  the  Ameri- 
can playwright,  as  evidenced  in  recent  books  giving  a  com- 
parative outlook,  makes  but  a  poor  showing.  And  England 
is  not  much  better  off.  Critics  have  tried  to  help  the  situa- 
tion by  declaring  that  the  American  playwright  is  learning 
his  craft,  the  "well-made  play,"  often  the  antithesis  of  all 
that  is  abundant  and  vital,  growing  steadily  in  amount  if 
not  in  quality.  The  critics  fail  to  realize  that  this  is  a 
purely  external  gain,  if  gain  at  all;  the  inherent  weakness 
of  American  plays  being  a  poverty  of  imagination.  Ingenu- 
ity and  "plot"  can  not  atone  for  this  defect.  The  need  is 
deeper  and  more  serious  than  one  suspects. 

Poverty  of  imagination  implies  a  lack  of  sympathetic 
understanding  of  character,  and  there  can  be  no  fine  drama 
without  this  understanding.  In  our  plays  today  we  have 
types  rather  than  personalities,  external  action  rather  than 
that  internal  conflict  of  destiny  or  character  out  of  which 
really  vital  drama  springs.  (The  word  conflict  itself  has 
become  narrowed  in  meaning  through  its  connection  with 
plot,  but  it  is  not  in  that  sense  that  it  is  used  here.)  The 
stage  has  become  a  platform  for  sociological  propaganda,  for 
reform,  for  all  sorts  of  current  journalistic  ideas.  Nowhere 
do  we  find  that  beauty  of  life  intensified  in  moments  of  grief 
or  passion  which  endears  the  older  dramatists  to  our  mem- 
ory. "If  Homer  were  alive  to-day,"  Mr.  Yeats  says,  "he 
would  only  resist,  after  a  deliberate  struggle,  the  temptation 
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to  find  his  subject  not  in  Helen's  beauty,  that  every  man  has 
desired,  nor  in  the  wisdom  and  endurance  of  Odysseus  that 
has  been  the  desire  of  every  woman  that  has  come  into  the 
world,  but  in  what  he  would  describe,  perhaps,  as  the  'inevi- 
table contest,'  arising  out  of  economic  causes,  between  the 
country  places  and  small  towns  on  the  one  hand,  and,  upon 
the  other,  the  great  city  of  Troy,  representing  one  knows  not 
what  'tendency  to  centralization.'  "  What  hope,  then,  is 
there  for  poetic  drama  of  a  fine  imaginative  quality?  There 
is  every  hope  in  the  world,  just  because  of  the  supreme  need. 
A  new  order  of  poetic  playwrights  must  be  created — will 
be  created,  if  we  dare  prophesy  so  much,  in  answer  to  the 
demand  that  is  already  manifested  in  many  subtle  ways. 
Would  there  be  so  many  organizations  hopefully  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  drama  if  there  were  not  this  hunger  for 
vital,  imaginative  plays?  The  attempt  of  the  manager  to 
satisfy  this  special  kind  of  hunger  with  dramatized  fairy 
tales  and  romantic  spectacles  is  in  itself  significant.  But 
these,  after  all,  are  not  what  we  want ;  we  want  plays  imme- 
diate to  our  life,  lifted  into  that  larger  life  which  mirrors  a 
nation,  an  individual,  or  a  community.  We  wrant  something 
as  much  of  us  as  Synge's  plays  are  of  the  life  of  the  Irish 
people.  In  them  we  find  the  complete  fusion  of  realism  and 
poetic  imagination,  and  that  is  what  we  need  in  America. 
Deirdre  is  not  merely  a  queen,  but  a  woman.  One  trouble 
with  our  poet  playwrights  is  usually  that  their  queens  are 
consistently  queens,  their  kings,  kings.  They  serve  as  count- 
ers, and  we  neither  grieve  with  them  very  deeply  nor  love 
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them  very  much.  They  are  "types"  of  another  kind  than 
those  used  by  the  prose  playwright.  That  is  all.  In  attempt- 
ing the  universal,  the  poet  achieves  only  the  general — always 
colorless  and  cold.  Only  the  specific  is  universal.  In  the 
genuine  creation  of  character,  the  type  takes  care  of  itself. 
The  truth,  as  Rodin  says,  is  in  the  modeling. 

When,  however,  we  find  American  poets  as  capable  of 
creating  character  as  Robert  Frost  and  Edgar  Lee  Masters 
have  recently  proved  themselves,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  in  this  country  an  abundance  of  power 
that  is  none  the  less  in  reserve,  although  still  undiscovered. 
It  is  significant,  also,  that  both  these  men,  in  their  verse 
technique,  have  broken  away  from  the  stereotyped  conven- 
tional metres,  seeking  inflections  of  rhythm  in  sympathy  with 
internal  necessity;  and  this  is  another  indication  of  promise 
for  the  future  of  poetic  drama. 

The  new  order  of  playwrights  will  not  give  us  pale  imi- 
tations of  Elizabethan  blank  verse.  English  blank  verse  may 
furnish  the  norm,  as  it  has  served  Mr.  Frost  or  Mr.  Yeats, 
but  the  new  rhythm  of  the  poet  playwrights  will  be  a  speech 
rhythm,  direct,  nervous,  compact  and  individual.  This,  too, 
we  may  safely  predicate,  or  at  least  this  much.  If  we  could 
predicate  also  that  the  new  poetic  play  would  not  be  literary, 
not  a  book  play  full  of  book  speech,  but  a  play  based  upon 
a  sure  instinct  for  dramatic  values — and  what  is  this  instinct 
but  a  sense  of  the  contrast,  the  light  and  shade  of  incident 
revealing  character? — then  indeed  we  could  completely 
prophesy  the  play  for  which  we  are  looking. 
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When  Deirdre,  knowing  the  sure  fate  that  will  overtake 
herself  and  Naisi  should  they  return  to  Ireland,  yet  gives 
the  word  to  go  because  of  taunting  words  spoken  by  Naisi, 
we  have  the  essence  of  that  mingled  motive  which  makes 
drama.  Much  that  we  call  dramatic  in  plays  today  is  merely 
an  external  trick,  like  pressing  the  wrong  button,  getting  into 
the  wrong  room,  or  enclosing  letters  in  the  wrong  envelopes. 
Character  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  new  playwright 
will  not  go  on  crutches. 

It  may  be  that  this  prophecy  is  too  hopeful.  But  prophe- 
cies very  often  create  their  own  fulfilment.  And  it  is  in  this 
faith  that  we  call  attention  to  the  announcement  in  this 
number  of  a  special  request  for  a  poetic  play  which  the  Play- 
ers Producing  Company  of  Chicago  makes  through  POETRY. 

A.  C.  H. 

AT  THE  FAIR 

The  editor  has  made  the  grand  tour.  The  Yellowstone, 
San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  the  Grand  Canon,  with  the  plains 
and  deserts  and  mountains,  the  rivers  and  lakes  and  seas, 
that  lie  along  or  between — these  were  her  spectacular  vaca- 
tion from  desks  and  doors,  from  poets  and  prosers.  And 
now  she  is  tempted  to  grow  garrulous,  after  the  manner  of 
adventurers  since  the  cave-dweller  carved  on  the  rock  the 
story  of  his  travels. 

Since  nature  preserves  her  monuments,  while  spendthrift 
man  destroys  his  in  this  year  of  grace,  since  the  two  Pacific 
fairs  must  soon  furl  their  banners  and  put  out  their  lights, 
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let  us  begin  by  saluting  their  ardent  and  perishable  beauty. 
Even  a  magazine  so  specialized  as  ours  may  not  omit  some 
mention  of  this  latest  international  festival,  for  these  bubble 
cities  are  poems  of  our  age,  songs  of  praise  that  die  as  they 
are  uttered  and  live  only  in  memory.  "I  have  loved  flowers 
that  fade,"  sang  the  Laureate — why  may  we  not  then  love 
these  fabrics  of  an  hour,  these  "cloud-capped  towers  and  gor- 
geous palaces"  built  not  for  permanence,  to  perpetuate  the 
glory  of  kings,  but  for  a  dream's  length,  to  express  a  peo- 
ple's aspiration.  Are  they  mere  costly  extravaganzas,  waste- 
ful in  life  and  ignoble  in  death — these  joy  cities  which  cost 
more  than  dreadnoughts,  and  flaunt  their  flags  for  a  briefer 
season?  Or  is  peace  indeed  more  glorious  than  war,  and  a 
great  festival  of  nations  better  worth  its  price  than  a  battle  ? 

What  is  most  beautiful  in  San  Francisco's  bubble  city? 
For  me  the  first  memorable  picture  was  the  water  front,  the 
Marina,  as  I  emerged  the  first  morning  from  the  grandilo- 
quent courts.  The  sun  shone  clear  on  blue  bay  and  purple 
mountains,  on  orange  domes  and  Spanish  portals  and  creamy 
eucalyptus-shaded  walls.  Beyond  the  yacht  harbor,  with  its 
crowd  of  little  boats,  rose  the  California  Building,  which, 
taking  its  motive  from  the  old  missions,  is  the  finest  design  on 
the  grounds.  The  tall  Column  of  Progress  lifted  its  salute 
to  the  sun,  and  the  gay  little  caravel  climbing  its  spiral 
seemed  to  sail  off  happily  from  its  shaft  into  the  sky. 

I  liked  the  creamy  walls  with  their  skilfully  stony  sur- 
face ;  the  long,  slender,  drooping  eucalyptus  blowing  its  wash 
of  green  against  them  was  as  beautiful  as  falling  waters.  I 
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liked  the  pale  orange  domes  and  banners,  the  battle-ships  in 
the  bay,  the  brightly  dressed  crowds  gathering  on  the  green 
for  some  festival.  The  picture  was  perfect  and  complete;  I 
reflected  upon  its  value  for  thousands  of  our  fellow-country- 
men who  get  from  these  festival-cities  their  first  impression 
of  what  the  united  arts  may  do  for  men. 

Afterwards  I  assembled  other  pictures  in  my  gallery. 
Never  from  the  entrance  plaza,  where  the  Fountain  of 
Energy  seemed  too  energetic,  the  facades  too  crowded,  and 
the  Tower  of  Jewels — done  by  Carrere  and  Hastings,  usually 
so  discreet — merely  a  showy  anachronism.  But  the  foun- 
tains in  the  Court  of  the  Universe,  with  that  ecstatic  figure 
of  the  Rising  Sun  lifting  us  up  like  the  song  of  a  lark. 
The  long  cloistral  colonnades  of  the  Court  of  Abundance 
meeting  in  a  high  square  tower  with  the  sky  through  its 
arches — and  all  flaring  out  at  night  with  great  red  torches 
from  serpent-guarded  basins.  The  proud  rotunda  of  the 
art  building  mirrored  in  its  little  pool;  seeming  to  suggest 
the  pomp  of  kings  to  our  farmers  and  traders. 

And  then  a  thousand  lesser  surprises — beauty  in  ambush, 
to  take  one  unaware.  The  little  alcoves  of  the  Fountain  of 
Youth  and  the  Fountain  of  El  Dorado,  so  near  to  the  crowd 
and  yet  always  so  still  and  secret.  The  tangles  of  green  and 
color  in  odd  corners,  the  carpets  of  purple  violets  and  yel- 
low pansies,  the  rows  of  monumental  palms  praising  the  old- 
travertine  walls. 

And  everywhere  sculpture!  No  doubt  too  much  sculp- 
ture at  times,  but  why  should  not  art  be  over-prodigal  when 
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she  is  playing  with  plaster  for  an  hour  of  gladness?  In 
these  festal  cities  the  arts  try  their  experiments;  the  Cen- 
tennial, the  Columbian,  each  began  an  epoch,  and  no  doubt 
the  Panama- Pacific  will  prove  also  a  far-reaching  influence. 
Our  sculptors  have  learned  much  since  ninety-three,  espe- 
cially in  their  decorative  reliefs;  more  than  our  mural  paint- 
ers, for  Mr.  Brangwyn's  brilliant  panels,  badly  placed  as 
they  are,  far  out-distance  even  the  lovely  pediments  of  Mr. 
Hassam  and  Mr.  Holloway,  the  best  of  the  Americans. 
But  the  sculptors  were  given  a  free  field,  while  the  painters 
had  a  narrow  one. 

The  night  transfigured  all  this,  of  course,  and  added 
sometimes  a  new  beauty.  But  there  was  too  little  night — 
night  was  brighter  than  day  in  the  great  courts,  and  even 
the  fireworks  were  lit  up  with  search-lights.  Night  should 
not  be  banished  by  a  glare  in  such  a  pageant,  but  emphasized 
by  soft  lights  discreetly  used,  so  that  its  mystery  enfolds  and 
enhances  great  buildings. 

The  little  old  Spanish  San  Diego  exposition  is  a  thing  of 
perfect  unity  and  charm.  For  me  it  will  always  possess  two 
magic  memories.  I  had  been  told  to  stay  out-of-doors,  but 
in  the  beautiful  California  Building  I  found,  in  the  superb 
reproductions  of  Maya  sculpture  and  architecture  from  Yuca- 
tan, the  revelation  of  a  new  grand  style,  a  style  utterly  unlike 
Egyptian,  Greek,  Chinese,  Gothic,  or  any  other  system  of 
design  hitherto  known  to  history,  but  like  them  original, 
authoritative,  and  inspired.  I  was  feeling  like  stout  Cortez, 
with  a  new  world  swimming  in  my  ken — what  a  marvelous 
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age  is  ours,  to  bring  all  strange  things  near! — when,  as  I 
emerged  on  the  little  plaza,  a  lighter  emotion  chased  away 
the  sublimities.  For  there  the  most  enchanting  group  of 
gaily  colored  Spanish  singer  dancers  were  exciting  tropical 
emotions  in  Puritan  tourists.  I  never  saw  anything  so  vividly 
and  mischievously  gay  as  the  flashing  laugh  which  one  or  two 
golden  beauties  turned  up  into  stodgy  Yankee  faces;  nor 
anything  so  funny  as  the  sheepish  half-hearted  smile  they  got 
in  return.  It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true — the  little  Span- 
ish plaza  with  all  this  happy  youth  in  it — Romeo-like  boys, 
flashing  gipsy-humored  girls,  twanging  their  guitars  and 
singing  and  dancing  on  a  level  with  us,  to  make  the  romantic 
old  time  live  again. 

As  I  left  the  two  fairs  behind  me,  their  beauty  faded 
before  older  memories.  Why  was  there  a  magic  in  the 
Columbian  fair  which  no  other  has  possessed?  Was  it 
merely  that  I  saw  it  in  youth,  and  in  my  own  city,  where 
my  friends  had  planned  and  built  it?  Or  was  it  the  soft- 
ness of  summer  days  and  nights,  which  San  Francisco  misses, 
perched  as  she  is  on  her  hills  between  the  fog-blown  sea  and 
the  great  bay?  Neither  of  these  reasons  was  quite  enough 
to  explain  the  persistent  glory  of  that  White  City  in  Jack- 
sen  Park  which  has  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh.  No  other 
festal  city  has  been  so  spacious  by  land  and  water,  with  build- 
ings so  nobly  grouped  beside  large  lagoons.  No  other  has 
achieved  the  Venetian  magic  of  water  life  among  palaces — 
little  launches  and  gondolas  moving  from  building  to  build- 
ing between  mirrored  colonnades,  or  drifting  around  a 
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wooded  island  as  wild  as  a  Sierran  valley,  and  then  passing 
out  into  the  dark  lake  until  the  city  was  a  string  of  jewels 
in  the  distance.  And  at  night,  when  the  palaces  were  hung 
with  lights  that  trailed  gold  fringes  in  the  water,  when  the 
boats  drifted  in  and  out  of  shadows,  and  iridescent  domes  and 
towers  faded  off  into  darkness —  then  was  a  passion  of  great 
beauty  evoked  out  of  dust  and  fire ;  for  a  moment  all  unreal 
things  were  real,  and  dreams  had  the  hardihood  of  marble. 
No  gala  city  was  ever  so  beautiful  as  this  Columbian  City 
at  night.  We  Americans  are  wasteful  of  our  treasure,  spend- 
thrift even  of  memories.  But  this  was  a  consummate  perfect 
thing — let  us  not  cast  it  away,  but  keep  it  in  our  hearts. 

H.  M. 

REVIEWS 
ROBERT  BRIDGES'  NEW  BOOK 

A  certain  element  in  the  American  literary  weeklies  and 
monthlies  is  still  descanting  on  its  opinion  that  "vers  libre 
won't  do."  We  are  expected  to  read  long  papers  full  of 
abstract  and  indefinite  words  saying  that  "the  poet's  true  free- 
dom," etc.,  is  not  to  be  gained  through  this  gate.  The  writ- 
ers must  be  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  the  poetic  tradi- 
tion, otherwise  they  would  know  that  practically  all  forms 
of  verse  date  from  antiquity:  China  and  India  and  Greece 
had  free  verse  before  some  forgotten  Italian  got  stuck  in  the 
beginning  of  a  canzone  and  called  the  fragment  a  sonnet. 
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Egypt  had  vowel-chants,  and  the  middle  ages  their  polyryth- 
mical  sequaires  and  litanies. 

And  after  all  these  things  came  the  English  exposition  of 
1851  and  the  Philadelphia  Centennial,  introducing  cast-iron 
house  decorations  and  machine-made  wood  fret-work,  and 
there  followed  a  generation  of  men  with  minds  like  the  cast- 
iron  ornament,  and  they  set  their  fretful  desire  upon  ma- 
chine-like regularity.  Miss  Mitford  had  objected  to  Dante 
because  he  was  "Gothic";  the  indigenous  Anglo-Saxon 
rhythms  were  neglected  because  society  did  not  read  Anglo- 
Saxon.  And  the  most  imitative  generation  of  Americans 
ever  born  on  our  continent  set  themselves  to  exaggerating 
the  follies  of  England. 

For  these  provincials  it  is  what  I  can  call  by  no  more 
fitting  name  than  "a  smack  in  the  eye"  that  Robert  Bridges, 
Laureate,  whose  name  is  almost  a  synonym  for  classic  and 
scholarly  poetry,  should  have  labeled  one  poem  in  his  latest 
book  "experiment  in  free  verse." 


Robert  Bridges'  work  has  been  always  a  subject  for 
debate.  There  is  the  party  which  compares  it  to  the  innum- 
erable pseudo-renaissance-classic  fagades  of  the  buildings  of 
the  University  of  London,  etc.,  and  finds  it  unreadable;  and 
the  opposing  party  which  says  that  if  one  will  only  read 
through  the  collected  edition  he  will  find  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  poems  which  will  stand  comparison  with  the  best  in 
the  language. 
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Beyond  dispute,  his  command  of  the  sheer  mechanics  of 
quantitative  verse  can  be  looked  on  with  nothing  but  envy. 
I  have  a  grave  respect  for  any  man  who  is  restless  and  per- 
sistent in  the  study  and  honor  of  his  craft. 

There  are  two  poems  in  his  last  book  which  it  is  better 
to  quote  than  to  comment  on.  The  first  shows  well  what 
he  has  won  from  untiring  practice  of  quantitative  metres, 
and  from,  I  should  think,  the  reading  of  Middle-English. 
It  is  as  follows : 

THE  FLOWERING  TREE 

What  fairy  fann'd  my  dreams 

while  I  slept  in  the  sun? — 
As  if  a  flowering  tree 

were  standing  over  me : 
Its  young  stem  strong  and  lithe 

went  branching  overhead, 
And  willowy  sprays  around 

fell  tasseling  to  the  ground, 
All  with  wild  blossom  gay 

as  is  the  cherry  in  May 
When  her  fresh  flaunt  of  leaf 

gives  crowns  of  golden  green. 

The  sunlight  was  emmesh'd 

in  the  shifting  splendor 
And  I  saw  through  on  high 

to  soft  lakes  of  blue  sky : 
Ne'er  was  mortal  slumber 

so  lapt  in  luxury. 
Rather — Endymion — 

would  I  sleep  in  the  sun 
'Neath  the  trees,  divinely, 

with  day's  azure  above, 
When  my  love  of  beauty 

is  met  by  beauty's  love. 
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Robert  Bridges'  New  Book 

So  I  slept  enchanted 

under  my  loving  tree, 
Till  from  his  late  resting 

the  sweet  songster  of  night 
Rousing  awaken'd  me  : 

Then!  this  —  the  birdis  note  — 
Was  the  voice  of  thy  throat 

which  thou  gav'st  me  to  kiss. 

The  other  poem  is  a  brief  epigram,  bitter  as  Palladas, 
full  of  emotional  violence  held  in  by  rigid,  delicate  barriers: 

er&dtav 


Who  goes  there  ?    God  knows.    I'm  nobody.    How  shall  I  answer  ? 

Can't  jump  over  a  gate  nor  run  across  the  meadow. 
I'm  but  an  old  whitebeard  of  inane  identity.    Pass  on. 

What's  left  of  me  today  will  very  soon  be  nothing. 

This  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Greek  anthology,  not 
only  because  it  is  hard  and  concise  as  their  epigrams,  but 
because  it  is  novel.  It  is  the  only  poem  I  can  think  of  which 
shows  quite  this  sense  of  the  attrition  of  personality  through 
living.  It  is  not  age  which  speaks,  but  a  mood  that  is  per- 
manent and  recurrent  in  life,  and  therefore  so  fine  a  matter 
of  art. 

The  thin  volume  contains  also  some  whimsical  lines  on 
Flycatchers,  inspired  possibly  by  the  sight  of  some  of  his  col- 
leagues on  the  Academic  Committee,  but  the  American 
reader  may  imagine  that  it  was  written  about  this  or  that 
well-known  editor,  and  get  from  it  an  equal  pleasure.  Dr. 
Bridges  recalls  the  time  when,  "a  chubby  young  chap,"  he 
sat  with  others  on  a  school  form 
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While  an  authoritative  old  wiseacre 

Stood  over  us  and  from  a  desk  fed  us  with  flies. 

Dead  flies — such  as  litter  the  library  south-window, 

That  buzzed  at  the  panes  until  they  fell  stiff-baked  on  the  sill. 


A  dry  biped  he  was,  nurtured  likewise 

On  skins  and  skeletons,  stale  from  top  to  toe, 

With  all  manner  of  rubbish  and  all  manner  of  lies. 

The  island  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  at  last  ob- 
tained a  laureate  who  declines  to  treat  himself  as  an  insti- 
tution. E.  P. 

Irradiations:  Sand  and  Spray,  by  John  Gould  Fletcher.  The 
New  Poetry  Series.    Houghton-MifHin  Co. 
Let  us  completely  forget  for  a  moment  t-he  fact  that  Mr. 
Fletcher  is  one  of  the  Imagists — there  has  been  lately  so 
much   idle   controversy   on   the   subject — and   consider   him 
simply  as  a  poet. 

His  most  marked  personal  characteristic  is  an  extreme 
sensitiveness  to  impressions.  He  gives  us  the  sense  of  nature 
— not  a  description ;  the  thrill  of  trees  in  the  wind,  of  boats 
under  sail,  or  steamers  plunging  through  heavy  seas,  "like 
black,  plunging  dolphins  with  red  bellies";  of  shifting 
wrinkled  sand-dunes;  or  "the  mad  ballet  of  the  summer 
sky."  His  is  not  the  art  of  the  symbolist,  although  it  is 
largely  impressionistic.  In  intention  it  is  as  far  removed 
from  the  school  of  descriptive  landscape  poets  as  a  Japanese 
painting  is  from  a  Hudson  River  primitive.  His  method  is 
closely  allied  to  music,  not  only  in  verse  form,  but  in  sub- 
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stance.     He  uses  words  to  convey  impressions  more  often 
expressed  in  music  or  in  painting. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  he,  along  with  other  Imagists,  has 
been  accused  of  a  lack  of  passion.  It  all  depends  upon  what 
one  means  by  the  word.  The  emotion  of  color  or  the  emo- 
tion of  sound  is  sufficient  for  the  musician  or  the  painter. 
Mr.  Fletcher  sees  nature  very  much  as  the  painter  or  the 
musician,  and  that  is  the  way  I  think  he  means  us  to  feel 
nature  in  his  poems,  with,  however,  the  addition  of  one  ele- 
ment which  belongs  pre-eminently  to  poetry — the  gift  of 
creative  metaphor.  In  many  of  his  poems  Mr.  Fletcher  is 
entirely  successful.  If  one  must  look  for  weakness  in  his 
method,  I  think  it  is  in  a  certain  tendency  to  pile  too  many 
sensations  one  upon  another.  There  is  a  certain  cumulative 
effect,  but  the  clear  image  is  blurred.  One  retains  not  so 
much  a  definite  impression  of  the  whole,  as  a  succession  of 
impressions,  like  a  threading  of  beads  that  never  complete  the 
circle  of  a  necklace.  Occasionally  single  lines  or  groups  of 
lines  are  perfect  in  themselves.  I  remember  particularly  cer- 
tain passages  from  his  Blue  Symphony,  published  in  POETRY: 
O  old  pagodas  of  my  soul,  how  you  glittered  across  green  trees ! 
or  this: 

And  a  heron  that  cries  out  from  the  water    .    .    . 
and  this: 

Now  in  my  palace 
I  see  foot-passengers 
Crossing  the  river : 
Pilgrims  of  autumn 
In  the  afternoons. 
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These  are  instances  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  power  to  create 
beautiful  impressions  with  a  few  words.  And  sometimes  I 
think  he  uses  too  many!  That  is,  certain  words  or  phrases 
impede  the  impression  rather  than  add  to  it.  This  is  a  minor 
defect,  but  its  correction  would  contribute  greater  strength 
to  his  style.  Mr.  Fletcher's  sea-symphony,  Sand  and  Spray, 
is  a  spirited  experiment.  Although  there  are  delightful 
movements  in  it,  I  do  not  feel  that  its  effect  as  a  whole  is  so 
fine  as  that  of  his  Blue  Symphony,  perhaps  because  motion 
and  sound  and  color  strive  constantly  for  mastery  one  above 
the  other  and  are  not  finally  resolved  as  they  might  be  in 
music.  The  symphonic  poem  demands  a  poet's  full  strength. 
Sidney  Lanier's  Marshes  of  Glynn  was  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  achieve  the  effect  of  music  in  poetry.  It  was  rhythmic, 
but  it  remained  descriptive  and  objective.  Less  obviously, 
Whitman's  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Door-yard  Bloomed, 
and  Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking  are  symphonic 
poems  that  achieve  a  perfect  synthesis. 

Many  of  the  finest  Irradiations  were  published  in  POETRY 
in  1913.  This,  however,  is  one  that  will  be  new  to  our 
readers : 

The  balancing  of  gaudy  broad  pavilions 
Of  summer  against  the  insolent  breeze : 
The  bellying  of  the  sides  of  striped  tents, 
Swelling  taut,  shuddering  in  quick  collapse, 
Silent  under  the  silence  of  the  sky. 

Earth  is  streaked  and  spotted 

With  great  splashes  and  dapples  of  sunlight : 

The  sun  throws  an  immense  circle  of  hot  light  upon  the  world, 

Rolling  slowly  in  ponderous  rhythm 

Darkly,  musically  forward. 
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All  is  silent  under  the  steep  cone  of  afternoon : 

The  sky  is  imperturbably  profound. 

The  ultimate  divine  union  seems  about  to  be  accomplished, 

All  is  troubled  at  the  attainment 

Of  the  inexhaustible  infinite. 

The  rolling  and  the  tossing  of  the  sides  of  immense  pavilions 
Under  the  whirling  wind  that  screams  up  the  cloudless  sky. 

A.  C.  H. 

Processionals,  by  John  Curtis  Underwood.     Mitchell  Ken- 

nerley. 

The  name  of  John  Curtis  Underwood  has  for  a  long 
time  been  associated  with  the  literature  of  insurgency  and 
this  volume  is  no  exception.  It  is  first  of  all  a  passionately 
idealistic  commentary  on  life  and  only  secondarily  a  book  of 
verse.  The  spirit  of  the  whole  is  the  cosmic  spirit  which 
John  Alford  amusingly  deplores  in  American  poetry,  with 
its  real  strength  of  evolutionary  optimism,  and  its  consequent 
loss  of  clarity  and  definite  conceptions. 

Mr.  Underwood  is  too  vague,  too  lacking  in  lyric  poig- 
nancy, too  careless  of  his  choice  of  words,  to  be  distinguished 
as  a  poet.  He  writes  in  complicated  rhyme  and  rhythm 
schemes,  and  is  very  fond  of  the  rapid  beats,  those  which  in 
Sidney  Lanier's  method  of  notation  would  be  three-four 
time  and  four-four  time,  with  only  one  strong  beat  to  the 
measure.  But  in  English  these  forms,  like  their  counterparts 
the  waltz  and  the  march,  have  a  tendency  to  carry  the  mind 
forward  so  swiftly  with  the  beat  of  the  rhythm  that  the  sense 
is  lost.  Mr.  Underwood  has  not  escaped  the  danger.  And 
in  this  volume,  which  is  two  hundred  and  seventy  pages,  he 
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has  paraphrased  his  best  ideas  so  many  times  that  the  effect  is 
weakened. 

Yet,  considered  not  as  pure  art,  but  as  the  expression  of  a 
spiritual  attitude,  the  book  is  valuable.  It  is  essentially  mod- 
ern in  spirit,  expressive  of  the  best  contemporary  ideals,  and 
is  evidently  written  by  a  man  who  realizes  deeply  the  spiritual 
complexities  of  life  to-day.  The  poems  are  too  long  to  quote 
but  The  Public,  Library  and  Revenants  are  among  the  best. 

E.  T. 

OUR  CONTEMPORARIES 

WHAT    WOULD    WALT    THINK? 

"And,  by  the  way,  what,  oh,  what  do  you  suppose  Walt 
would  have  thought  of  Miss  Monroe's  magazine  if  he  had 
lived  to  see  it?"  So  asks  Mr.  John  L.  Hervey  in  a  recent 
letter  to  The  Dial.  The  question  is  delightfully  suggestive. 
We  would  love  to  know  just  what  Walt  Whitman  would 
have  thought  of  POETRY.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Mr. 
Hervey  thinks  that  Walt  would  have  thought  of  POETRY 
just  what  he,  -Mr.  Hervey,  thinks  of  the  magazine.  No 
doubt  it  is  under  this  conviction  that  Mr.  Hervey  delivers 
this  last,  smashing  blow!  Still,  there  isn't  any  way  of  being 
sure  that  Walt  would  have  come  out  on  Mr.  Hervey's  side. 
Walt  was  very  tolerant;  tolerant  of  poets — you  remember 
his  charming,  "I  like  your  tinkle,  Tom,"  to  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich ;  also  tolerant  of  editors — of  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
to  whom  Whitman's  November  Boughs  "did  not  appeal"  for 
publication  in  The  Century. 
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No,  it's  a  toss-up  just  what  Walt  would  have  thought 
about  the  magazine.  Undoubtedly,  he  would  have  thought 
about  it  just  as  each  of  you,  whoever  you  are,  now  reading 
this  magazine,  think  about  it.  For  the  great  dead,  curiously 
enough,  always  mold  their  opinions  to  suit  their  admirers. 

But  why  is  it  a  sacrilege  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  poets 
after  they  are  dead  and  have  secured  a  fair  modicum  of  public 
approval?  Walt  admired  Bryant's  qualities.  Must  every 
admirer  of  Whitman  also  admire  Bryant?  Miss  Monroe 
thinks  that  the  majority  of  Bryant's  poems  would  mean  little 
to  us  if  published  for  the  first  time  today.  And  now  Mr. 
Hervey  wants  Miss  Monroe  to  say  what  Carl  Sandburg's 
poems  will  mean  to  the  reader  of  fifty  years  hence,  if  she 
thinks  any  of  them  will  live  that  long.  Mr.  Hervey  himself 
does  not  risk  a  direct  opinion.  Fortunately  there  were  people 
intelligent  and  courageous  enough  to  risk  an  opinion  on 
Whitman  fifty  years  ago.  And  these  people  were  not  the 
editors  of  magazines,  who  "knew  what  the  people  wanted," 
and  took  no  risks.  If  Whitman  had  waited  for  them,  Mr. 
Hervey  might  have  missed  his  Walt,  and  he  would  then  have 
had  to  invoke  some  other  shadowy  figure,  possibly  Bryant, 
to  pass  mythical  judgment  upon  the  new  poetry.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  amusing  to  wonder  what  Bryant  would  have 
thought  of  Carl  Sandburg's  poetry,  and  even  more  interest- 
ing to  conjecture  the  possible  opinion  of  Whitman.  Would 
Walt  applaud  the  risk  taken  by  Miss  Monroe  in  publishing 
it,  or  would  he,  too,  like  Mr.  Hervey,  be  shocked  by  her 
temerity?  A.  C.  H. 
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A  PARTISAN  VERDICT 

Painters  very  rarely  enter  the  field  of  criticism — they  are 
too  busy  painting.  Their  selections  or  rejections  are  made 
privately  and  the  result  is  seen  in  their  canvases.  When 
painters  or  sculptors  have  written  or  talked  about  their  work, 
in  letters  or  in  recorded  conversations,  they  have  given  us  a 
body  of  creative  criticism  far  finer  than  anything  the  critic, 
who  is  not  a  painter  or  a  sculptor,  may  undertake  to  add. 

I  sometimes  wish  that  poets  confined  their  writing  to 
poetry,  that  the  only  criticism  indulged  in  by  them  was  the 
intimate  sort  expressed  in  letters  or  conversations.  Today  it 
is  so  easy  for  poets  to  rush  into  criticism,  and  so  much  of 
their  criticism  consists  in  smashing  other  people's  windows, 
instead  of  in  making  their  own  windows  clear !  As  I  remem- 
ber the  prefaces  of  the  older  poets,  these  were  not  used  as 
battle  grounds,  or  as  totem  poles  on  which  were  displayed 
proudly  the  scalps  of  neighboring  chieftains.  Yet  it  is  this 
purpose  which  the  preface  very  often  serves  for  the  poet 
today,  who  can,  it  seems,  establish  his  own  position  only  by 
explaining  the  futility  of  the  work  of  some  brother  poet.  And 
this  preface  then  serves  as  a  clew  for  the  reviewer,  who  pro- 
longs the  discussion  of  irrelevant  values,  and  establishes  none 
— the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  poet  reviewed  often  receiving 
little  attention.  It  is  not  that  one  questions  the  worth  of 
destructive  criticism  in  itself,  but  that  one  distrusts  and  is 
annoyed  by  ex  cathedra  statements  not  sustained  by  a  critique 
raisonne  of  the  craft  of  poetry  as  such.  To  cite  examples 
from  recent  prefaces  would  only  lead  us  into  the  pitfalls 
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herein  deplored.  But  a  more  flagrant  example  of  a  tendency 
to  substitute  irritability  for  criticism  can  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  a  word  of  protest. 

I  have  not  read  the  whole  of  Mr.  Joyce  Kilmer's  attack 
upon  the  so-called  "Tagore  craze,"  as  it  appeared  in  Ameri- 
ca, but  as  I  read  the  excerpts  from  his  article  quoted  in  The 
Literary  Digest,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  not  really 
as  a  poet  that  Mr.  Kilmer  has  approached  the  poetry  of 
Rabindranath  Tagore. 

Mr.  Tagore  is  a  Hindu,  and  not  a  Catholic — I  should 
hesitate  to  call  him  less  a  Christian  than  many  that  I  know; 
but  if  Mr.  Tagore  had  been  born  a  Catholic  (whether  in 
Brooklyn  or  Calcutta)  would  Mr.  Kilmer  have  felt  that  it 
was  unfitting  to  link  his  name  with  that  of  St.  Francis  or 
Thomas  a  Kempis? 

Of  Gerard  Hopkins,  a  Catholic  poet,  Mr.  Kilmer  has 
written,  "His  theme  being  God  and  his  writing  being  an  act 
of  adoration,  it  is  profitless  to  criticise  him,  as  Mr.  Bridges 
has  done,  for  'sacrificing  simplicity'  and  'violating  the  can- 
ons of  taste'."  Yet  Mr.  Kilmer  objects  to  the  "exotic" 
symbols — temple-bells,  water-jars  and  the  desert — the  ordi- 
nary symbols  of  Mr.  Tagore's  daily  life,  which  the  poet  uses 
to  express  "that  desire  for  the  mystical  union  with  God" 
which  is  the  theme  of  both  Gerard  Hopkins  and  Rabin- 
dranath Tagore.  One  might,  of  course,  object  to  the  Bible 
on  the  score  of  exoticism. 

Certainly  Mr.  Kilmer  has  failed  signally  to  appreciate 
the  essential  spirit  of  this  man,  who  would,  he  says,  "sub- 
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stitute  fatalism  for  hope,  Nirvana  for  Heaven  .  .  . 
Krishna  for  Jesus  Christ."  To  the  mind  of  the  true  mystic 
the  goal  is  one.  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  mind  of  the  mys- 
tic recognizes  any  distinction  between  Krishna  and  Jesus 
Christ — except  as  these  distinctions  exist  in  the  dogma  of 
racial  or  religious  sectarians. 

Utterly  without  pretense  of  any  sort,  Rabindranath  Ta- 
gore  makes  no  attempt  towards  either  "fashionable"  or  re- 
ligious proselytizing.  It  is  simply  as  a  poet  that  he  wishes 
to  be  accepted — by  those  who  care  to  accept  him. 

A.  C.  H. 

PRIZE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

POETRY  announces  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  do- 
nated by  the  Players  Producing  Company,  for  a  one-act 
poetic  play.  The  conditions  are  that  the  play  be  in  poetic 
form — in  metrical  verse  or  vers  libre;  that  it  be  American 
in  subject  matter,  or  substance;  and  that  it  be  actable. 

Decision  upon  the  plays  will  be  made  by  the  editors  of 
POETRY  and  the  donor.  It  is  understood  that  the  acting 
rights  of  the  accepted  play  will  belong  to  the  Players  Pro- 
ducing Company,  with  the  customary  royalties  to  the  author 
in  the  event  of  production.  The  accepted  play  will  be  pub- 
lished in  POETRY. 

Plays  must  be  received  not  later  than  February  1,  1916. 

POETRY  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  the  prize  in  case 
no  plays  of  a  sufficiently  high  standard  are  received. 
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The  award  of  the  Helen  Haire  Levinson  Prize  of  two 
hundred  dollars  will  be  announced  in  our  November  num- 
ber. This  prize  was  offered  by  Mr.  S.  O.  Levinson,  of  Chi- 
cago, for  the  best  poem,  or  group  of  poems,  by  an  American 
poet,  printed  by  POETRY  during  its  third  year — October, 
1914,  to  September,  1915. 


NOTES 

Of  the  poets  represented  in  this  number,  all  but  three  are 
familiar  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Carl  Sandburg,  of  Chicago,  had  the 
honor,  a  year  ago,  of  initiating  the  Helen  Haire  Levinson  prize, 
which  was  awarded  to  his  Chicago  Poems,  printed  in  POETRY  for 
March,  1914.  He  is  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Day-book,  and 
has  not  yet  published  a  volume. 

Sara  Teasdale,  of  St.  Louis,  (now  Mrs.  Ernst  Filsinger),  will 
soon  publish  through  the  Macmillan  Company  a  new  book  of 
poems,  Rivers  to  the  Sea.  Mr.  Lee  Wilson  Dodd,  of  New 
Haven,  and  Mr.  Richard  Aldington,  of  London,  will  also  publish 
new  books  of  verse  this  fall,  the  former  through  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  and  the  latter  through  the  Houghton-Mifflin  Com- 
pany. Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot,  born  in  St.  Louis  and  recently  a  student 
of  philosophy  at  Oxford,  was  introduced  by  POETRY  last  June, 
and  has  not  yet  published  a  volume. 

Of  the  contributors  new  to  our  readers,  Mr.  Wilton  Agnew 
Barrett  is  a  young  poet  of  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Hamilton  Musgroye,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Florence  Randal  Livesay 
(Mrs.  J.  F.  B.  Livesay),  of  Winnipeg,  has  written  chiefly  for 
Canadian  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Mrs.  Livesay's  interest  in  Ukranian,  or  Ruthenian,  folk-song, 
began  through  contact  with  immigrants  of  that  race.  The 
Ukraine,  lying  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Caucasus,  is 
partly  in  Russia  and  partly  in  Galicia  and  Hungary.  For  cen- 
turies it  was  an  independent  kingdom,  and  the  people  are  almost 
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pure  Slavs,  with  a  language  as  different  from  Russian  as  French 
is   from   Portuguese.     Their  religion,  which  is   Greek  Catholic, 
recognizes  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  is  therefore  forbidden 
in  Russia.     Their  folk-love  is  exceedingly  rich. 
Kohanka  means  sweetheart,  Kokhanits,  my  lover. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Original  Verse: 

Unpublished  Lyrics  and  Other  Verse,  by  Margaret  Payne  Gauss. 
Privately  printed. 

The  Song  of  the  Scarlet  Host  and  Other  Poems,  by  Joseph  Ber- 
nard Rethy.  Smith  &  Sale,  Portland,  Maine. 
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Man: 


THE  CONVERSATION 

OU   knew   then — starting,   let   us   say,   with 

ether — 

You  would  become  electrons?  out  of  whirling 
Would  rise  to  atoms  ?  then  as  an  atom  resting, 
Till  through  Yourself  in  other  atoms  moving, 

And  by  the  fine  affinity  of  power, 

Atom  with  atom  massed,  You  would  go  on, 

Over  the  crest  of  visible  forms  transformed, 

Would  be  a  molecule,  a  little  system 

Wherein  the  atoms  move  like  suns  and  planets 

With  satellites,  electrons  ?    So,  as  worlds  build 

From  star-dust,  as  electron  to  electron, 

The  same  attraction  drawing,  molecules 

Would  wed  and  pass  over  the  crest  again 

Of  visible  forms,  lying  content  as  crystals, 

Or  colloids :  ready  now  to  use  the  gleam 
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Of  life?    As  it  were,  I  see  You  with  a  match, 

As  one  in  darkness  lights  a  candle,  and  one 

Sees  not  his  friend's  form  in  the  shadowed  room 

Until  the  candle's  lighted — even  his  form 

Is  darkened  by  the  new-made  light,  he  stands 

So  near  it !    Well,  I  add  to  all  I've  asked 

Whether  You  knew  the  cell  born  through  the  glint 

Of  that  same  lighted  match  could  never  rest — 

Even  as  electrons  rest  not — but  would  surge 

Over  the  crest  of  visible  forms,  become, 

Beneath  our  feet,  life  hidden  from  the  eye, 

However  aided — as  above  our  heads, 

Over  the  Milky  Way,  great  systems  whirl 

Beyond  the  telescope! — become  bacilli, 

Amoeba,  star-fish,  swimming  things;  on  land 

The  serpent,  and  then  birds,  and  beasts  of  prey, 

The  tiger  (You  in  the  tiger),  on  and  on, 

Surging  above  the  crest  of  visible  forms 

Until  the  ape  came  ? — oh,  what  ages  they  are — 

But  still  creation  flies  on  wings  of  light ! — 

Then  to  the  man  who  roamed  the  frozen  fields, 

Neither  man  nor  ape? — we  found  his  jaw,  You  know, 

At  Heidelberg,  in  a  sand-pit.    On  and  on 

Till  Babylon  was  builded,  and  arose 

Jerusalem  and  Memphis,  Athens,  Rome, 

Venice  and  Florence,  Paris,  London,  Berlin, 

New  York,  Chicago — did  You  know,  I  ask, 

All  this  would  come  of  You  in  ether  moving? 
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A  Voice: 
I  knew. 

Man: 

You  knew  that  man  was  born  to  be  destroyed ; 

That  as  an  atom  perfect,  whole,  at  ease, 

Drawn  to  some  other  atom,  is  broken,  changed, 

And  rises  over  the  crest  of  visible  things 

To  something  else — that  man  must  pass  as  well 

Through  equal  transformation.    And  You  knew 

The  unutterable  things  of  man's  life :  from  the  first 

You  saw  his  racked  Deucalion  soul,  that  looks 

Backward  on  life  that  rises  where  he  rose — 

Out  of  the  stones.    You  saw  him  looking  forward 

Over  the  purple  mists  that  hide  the  gulf. 

Ere  the  green  cell  rose,  even  in  the  green  cell, 

You  saw  the  sequences  of  thought :  You  saw 

That  one  would  say,  "All's  matter,"  and  another, 

"All's  mind ;"  and  man's  mind,  which  reflects  the  image, 

Could  not  envision  it ;  that  even  worship 

Of  what  You  are  would  be  confused  by  cries 

From  India  or  Palestine ;  that  love 

Which  sees  itself  beginning  in  the  seeds, 

That  fly  to  seek  and  wed  each  other,  maims 

The  soul  at  the  last  in  loss  of  child  or  friend, 

Father  or  mother.    And  You  knew  that  sex, 

Ranging  from  plants  through  beasts  and  up  to  us, 

Had  ties  of  filth — and  out  of  them  would  rise 
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Diverse  philosophies  to  tear  the  world. 

You  knew,  when  the  green  cell  arose,  that  even 

The  You  which  formed  it,  moving  on,  would  bring 

Races  and  breeds,  madmen,  tyrants,  slaves, 

The  idiot  child,  the  murderer,  the  insane — 

All  springing  from  the  action  of  one  law. 

You  knew  the  enmity  that  lies  between 

The  lives  of  micro-beings  and  our  own.    You  knew 

How  man  would  rise  to  vision  of  himself, 

Immortal  only  in  the  race's  life  ; 

And  past  the  atom  and  the  first  glint  of  life, 

Saw  him  with  soul  enraptured,  yet  o'ershadowed 

Amid  self-consciousness! 

A  Voice: 
I  knew. 

But  this  your  fault :  you  see  Me  as  apart, 
Over,  removed,  at  enmity  with  you. 
You  are  in  Me,  and  of  Me,  even  at  one 
With  Me.    But  there's  your  soul — your  soul  may  be 
The  germinal  cell  of  vaster  evolution! 
Why  try  to  tell  you  ?    If  I  gave  a  cell 
Voice  to  inquire,  and  it  should  ask  you  this: 
''After  me  what — a  stalk,  a  flower,  life 
That  swims  or  crawls?"    And  if  I  gave  to  you 
Wisdom  to  say:    "You  shall  become  a  reed 
By  the  water's  edge" — how  could  the  cell  foresee 
What  the  reed  is,  bending  beneath  the  wind 
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When  the  lake  ripples  and  the  skies  are  blue 

As  larkspur?    Therefore  I,  who  moved  in  darkness, 

Becoming  light  in  suns  and  light  in  souls, 

And  mind  with  thought — for  what  is  thought  but  light 

Sprung  from  the  clash  of  ether? — I  am  with  you. 

And  if  beyond  this  stable  state  that  stands 

For  your  life  here  (as  cells  are  whole  and  balanced 

Till  die  inner  urge  bring  union,  then  a  breaking, 

And  building  up  to  higher  life)  there  is 

No  memory  of  this  world  nor  of  your  thought, 

Nor  sense  of  life  on  this  world  lived  and  borne ; 

Or  whether  you  remember,  know  yourself 

As  one  who  lived  here,  suffered  here,  aspired — 

What  does  it  matter?    You  cannot  be  lost, 

As  I  am  lost  not.    Therefore  be  at  peace. 

And  from  the  laws  whose  orbits  cross  and  run 

To  seeming  tangles,  find  the  law  through  which 

Your  soul  shall  be  perfected,  till  it  draw — 

As  the  green  cell  the  sunlight  draws,  and  turns 

Its  chemical  effulgence  into  life — 

My  inner  splendor.    All  the  rest  is  mine 

In  infinite  time.    For  if  I  should  unroll 

The  parchment  of  the  future,  it  were 

You  could  not  read  it. 
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ARABEL 

Twists  of  smoke  rise  from  the  limpness  of  jeweled  fingers; 
The  softness  of  Persian  rugs  hushes  the  room. 
Under  a  dragon  lamp  with  a  shade  the  color  of  coral 
Sit  the  readers  of  poems  one  by  one. 
And  all  the  room  is  in  shadow  except  for  the  blur 
Of  mahogany  surface,  and  tapers  against  the  wall. 

And  a  youth  reads  a  poem  of  love — forever  and  ever 
Is  his  soul  the  soul  of  the  loved  one ;  a  woman  sings 
Of  the  nine  months  which  go  to  the  birth  of  a  soul. 
And  after  a  time  under  the  lamp  a  man 
Begins  to  read  a  letter,  having  no  poem  to  read. 
And  the  words  of  the  letter  flash  and  die  like  a  fuse 
Dampened  by  rain — it's  a  dying  mind  that  writes 
What  Byron  did  for  the  Greeks  against  the  Turks. 
And  a  sickness  enters  our  hearts:  the  jeweled  hands 
Clutch  at  the  arms  of  the  chairs;  about  the  room 
One  hears  the  parting  of  lips,  and  a  nervous  shifting 
Of  feet  and  arms. 

And  I  look  up  and  over 

The  reader's  shoulder  and  see  the  name  of  the  writer. 
What  is  it  I  see  ? — the  name  of  a  man  I  knew !     . 
You  are  an  ironical  trickster,  Time,  to  bring, 
After  so  many  years  and  into  a  place  like  this, 
This  face  before  me:  hair  slicked  down  and  parted 
In  the  middle,  and  cheeks  stuck  out  with  fatness, 
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Plump  from  Camembert  and  Clicquot,  eyelids 

Thin  as  skins  of  onions,  cut  like  dough  'round  the  eyes. 

Such  was  your  look  in  a  photograph  I  saw 

In  a  silver  frame  on  a  woman's  dresser — and  such 

Your  look  in  life,  you  thing  of  flesh  alone! 

And  then, 

As  a  soul  looks  down  on  the  body  it  leaves — 
A  body  by  fever  slain — I  look  on  myself 
As  I  was  a  decade  ago,  while  the  letter  is  read : 

I  enter  a  box 

Of  a  theatre  with  Jim,  my  friend  of  fifty, 
I  being  twenty-two.    Two  women  are  in  the  box, 
One  of  an  age  for  Jim  and  one  of  an  age  for  me. 
And  mine  is  dressed  in  a  dainty  gown  of  dimity, 
And  she  fans  herself  with  a  fan  of  silver  spangles, 
Till  a  subtle  odor  of  delicate  powder  or  of  herself 
Enters  my  blood,  and  I  stare  at  her  snowy  neck, 
And  the  glossy  brownness  of  her  hair  until 
She  feels  my  stare  and  turns  half-view,  and  I  see 
How  like  a  Greek's  is  her  nose,  with  just  a  little 
Aquiline  touch ;  and  I  catch  the  flash  of  an  eye, 
And  the  glint  of  a  smile  on  the  richness  of  her  lips. 

The  company  now  discourses  upon  the  letter 
But  my  dream  goes  on : 

I  re-live  a  rapture 

Which  may  be  madness,  and  no  man  understands 
Until  he  feels  it  no  more.    The  youth  that  was  I 
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From  the  theatre  under  the  city's  lights  follows  the  girl, 

Desperate  lest  in  the  city's  curious  chances 

He  never  sees  her  again.    And  boldly  he  speaks. 

And  she  and  the  older  woman,  her  sister, 

Smile  and  speak  in  turn ;  and  Jim,  who  stands 

While  I  break  the  ice,  comes  up — and  so 

Arm  in  arm  we  go  to  the  restaurant, 

I  in  heaven  walking  with  Arabel, 

And  Jim  with  her  older  sister. 

We  drive  them  home  under  a  summer  moon, 

And  while  I  explain  to  Arabel  my  boldness, 

And  crave  her  pardon  for  it,  Jim,  the  devil, 

Laughs  apart  with  her  sister  while  I  wonder 

What  Jim,  the  devil,  is  laughing  at.    No  matter — 

To-morrow  I  walk  in  the  park  with  Arabel. 

Just  now  the  reader  of  the  letter 
Tells  of  the  writer's  swift  descent 
From  wealth  to  want. 

We  are  in  the  park  next  afternoon  by  the  water. 
I  look  at  her  white  throat — full,  as  it  were,  of  song ; 
And  her  rounded  virginal  bosom — beautiful ! 
And  I  study  her  eyes,  I  search  to  the  depths  her  eyes 
In  the  light  of  the  sun.    They  are  full  of  little  rays, 
Like  the  edge  of  a  fleur-de-lys,  and  she  smiles 
At  first  when  I  fling  my  soul  at  her  feet. 
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But  when  I  repeat  I  love  her,  love  her  only, 
A  cloud  of  wonder  passes  over  her  face — 
She  veils  her  eyes.    The  color  comes  to  her  cheeks. 
And  when  she  picks  some  clover  blossoms  and  tears  them 
Her  hand  is  trembling.    And  when  I  tell  her  again 
I  love  her,  love  her  only,  she  blots  her  eyes 
With  a  handkerchief  to  hide  a  tear  that  starts. 
And  she  says  to  me :    "You  do  not  know  me  at  all — 
How  can  you  love  me  ?    You  never  saw  me  before 
Last  night."     "Well,  tell  me  about  yourself." 
And  after  a  time  she  tells  me  the  story : 
About  her  father  who  ran  away  from  her  mother ; 
And  how  she  hated  her  father,  and  how  she  grieved 
When  her  mother  died ;  and  how  a  good  grandmother 
Helped  her  and  helps  her  now ;  and  how  her  sister 
Divorced  her  husband.    And  then  she  paused  a  moment : 
"I  am  not  strong,  you'd  have  to  guard  me  gently, 
And  that  takes  money,  dear,  as  well  as  love. 
Two  years  ago  I  was  very  ill,  and  since  then 
I  am  not  strong." 

"Well,  I  can  work,"  I  said. 
"And  what  would  you  think  of  a  little  cottage, 
Not  too  far  out,  with  a  yard  and  hosts  of  roses, 
And  a  vine  on  the  porch,  and  a  little  garden, 
And  a  dining-room  where  the  sun  comes  in 
When  a  morning  breeze  blows  over  your  brow; 
And  you  sit  across  the  table  and  serve  me, 
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And  neither  of  us  can  speak  for  happiness 
Without  our  voices  breaking,  or  lips  trembling?" 

She  is  looking  down  with  little  frowns  on  her  brow : 
"But  if  ever  I  had  to  work,  I  could  not  do  it — 
I  am  not  really  strong." 

"But  I  can  work/'  I  said. 
I  rise  and  lift  her  up,  holding  her  hand. 
She  slips  her  arm  through  mine  and  presses  it. 
"What  a  good  man  you  are!"  she  said,  "just  like  a  brother! 
I  almost  love  you ;  I  believe  I  love  you." 

The  reader  of  the  letter,  being  a  doctor, 
Is  talking  learnedly  of  the  writer's  case, 
Which  has  the  classical  marks  of  paresis. 

Next  day  I  look  up  Jim  and  rhapsodize 
About  a  cottage  with  roses  and  a  garden, 
And  a  dining-room  where  the  sun  comes  in, 
And  Arabel  across  the  table.    Jim  is  smoking 
And  flicking  the  ashes,  but  never  says  a  word 
Till  I  have  finished.    Then  in  a  quiet  voice : 
"ArabePs  sister  says  that  Arabel's  straight, 
But  she  isn't,  my  boy — she's  just  like  Arabel's  sister. 
She  knew  you  had  the  madness  for  Arabel — 
That's  why  we  laughed  and  stood  apart  as  we  talked. 
And  I'll  tell  you  now  I  didn't  go  home  that  night ; 
I  shook  you  at  the  corner  and  went  back 
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And  stayed  that  night.    Now  be  a  man,  my  boy ; 
Go  have  your  fling  with  Arabel,  but  drop 
The  cottage  and  the  roses." 

They  are  still  discussing  the  madman's  letter. 

And  memory  permeates  me  like  a  subtle  drug : 
The  memory  of  my  love  for  Arabel — 
The  torture,  the  doubt,  the  fear,  the  restless  longing, 
The  sleepless  nights,  the  pity  for  all  her  sorrows, 
The  speculation  about  her  and  her  sister, 
And  what  her  illness  was ; 

And  whether  the  man  I  saw  one  time  was  leaving 
Her  door  or  the  next  door  to  it,  and  if  her  door 
Whether  he  saw  my  Arabel  or  her  sister.    .    .    . 

The  reader  of  the  letter  is  telling  how  the  writer 
Left  his  wife  chasing  the  lure  of  women. 

And  it  all  comes  back  to  me  as  clear  as  a  vision : 
The  night  I  sat  with  Arabel  strong  but  conquered. 
Whatever  I  did,  I  loved  her,  whatever  she  was. 
Madness  or  love,  the  terrible  struggle  must  end. 
She  took  my  hand  and  said,  "You  must  see  my  room." 
We  stood  in  the  door-way  together,  and  on  her  dresser 
Was  a  silver  frame  with  the  photograph  of  a  man. 
I  had  seen  him  in  life :  hair  slicked  down  and  parted 
In  the  middle,  and  cheeks  stuck  out  with  fatness, 
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Plump  from  Camembert  and  Clicquot,  eye-lids 

Thin  as  skins  of  onions,  cut  like  dough  'round  the  eyes. 

"There  is  his  picture,"  she  said;  "ask  me  whatever  you  will. 

Take  me  as  mistress  or  wife — it  is  yours  to  decide. 

But  take  me  as  mistress  and  grow  like  the  picture  before  you ; 

Take  me  as  wife  and  be  the  good  man  you  can  be. 

Choose  me  as  mistress — how  can  I  do  less  for  you,  dearest? 

Or  make  me  your  wife — fate  makes  me  your  mistress  or 

wife." 

"I  can  leave  you,"  I  said.    "You  can  leave  me,"  she  echoed  ; 
"But  how  about  hate  in  your  heart?" 

"You  are  right,"  I  replied. 

The  company  is  now  discussing  the  subject  of  love — 
They  seem  to  know  little  about  it. 

But  my  wife,  who  is  sitting  beside  me,  exclaims : 
"Well,  what  is  this  jangle  of  madness  and  weakness? 
What  has  it  to  do  with  poetry,  tell  me?" 

"Well,  it's  life,  Arabel.     .     .     . 
There's  the  story  of  Hamlet,  for  instance,"  I  added; 
Then  fell  into  silence. 

Edgar  Lee  Master/ 
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NOVEMBER  IN  THE  PARK 

The  lamps  hang  low  in  the  silent  park — 
A  hundred  milk-white  moons ; 
The  trees  weep  gently  in  the  dark 
In  dim  festoons; 

The  trees  reach  outward  upward 
Long  dark  arms 

In  tearful  dancing  and  in  prayer. 
The  small  pond  bares  to  drifting  skies 
The  furtive  charms 
Of  her  silver  eyes, 

And  lies  where  white  paths  gleam  around 
Like  something  rare : 
For  Beauty  and  Romance  have  drowned 
A  princess  there. 

Dorothy  Dudley 
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Blown  gold  was  the  hair  of  the  child 

In  the  wind  and  the  sun  by  the  sea ; 

And  the  sea  was  silver  and  jade, 

And  pearl  where  the  breakers  played — 

Like  children  strange  and  wild 

In  a  pagan  ecstasy. 

And  the  child  cried  out  to  his  mother, 

"Oh,  let  me  play  in  the  sea!" 

But  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  mother, 

Weary  with  waiting  long: 

"Hush,  my  child,  come  near  to  me — 

The  sea  is  cruel  and  strong!" 


II 

I  groped  through  blooms  in  the  dark 
And  a  fragrance  stirred  to  me, 

And  I  knew  that  I  touched  a  rose, 
Although  I  could  not  see. 

So,  for  your  soul  I  would  grope 
In  the  dark,  if  you  were  dead. 

As  I  knew  the  rose  I  would  know 
Your  soul  and  be  comforted. 
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III 

It  seems  sometimes  that  I  have  been 

Upon  an  island  far  at  sea, 
Shipwrecked,  alone ;  and  I  have  seen 

White  sails  beyond  the  call  of  me, 
Have  seen  them  pass — to  what  fair  skies 
Beyond  the  hunger  of  my  eyes  ? 


IV 


The  dead  may  know !    How  can  we  say  ? 

So,  when  the  tomb  is  over  me, 

You  who  in  life  could  never  give 

The  things  that  with  the  dead  may  live, 

Come  all  alone,  and  silently 

Give  unto  me  at  close  of  day 

A  red  rose  for  your  lips  I  pressed 

So  oft  in  dreams,  and  bending  low, 

Give  me  a  lily  for  your  breast : 

The  dead  may  know! 

Glenn  Ward  Dresbach 
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REFUGEES 
Belgium— 1914 

"Mother,  the  poplars  cross  the  moon; 

The  road  runs  on,  so  white  and  far, 
We  shall  not  reach  the  city  soon : 

Oh,  tell  me  where  we  are!" 

"Have  patience,  patience,  little  son, 
And  we  shall  find  the  way  again : 

(God  show  me  the  untraveled  one! 
God  give  me  rest  from  men!)" 

"Mother,  you  did  not  tell  me  why 
You  hurried  so  to  come  away. 

I  saw  big  soldiers  riding  by; 
I  should  have  liked  to  stay." 

"Hush,  little  man,  and  I  will  sing 
Just  like  a  soldier,  if  I  can — 

They  have  a  song  for  everything. 
Listen,  my  little  man ! 

"This  is  the  soldiers'  marching  song: 
We'll  play  this  is  the  village  street — " 

"Yes,  but  this  road  is  very  long, 
And  stones  have  hurt  my  feet." 
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"Nay,  little  pilgrim,  up  with  you! 

And  yonder  field  shall  be  the  town. 
I'll  show  you  how  the  soldiers  do 

Who  travel  up  and  down. 

"They  march  and  sing  and  march  again, 
Not  minding  all  the  stones  and  dust: 

They  go,  (God  grant  me  reet  from  men!) 
Forward,  because  they  must." 

"Mother,  I  want  to  go  to  sleep." 
"No,  darling!    Here  is  bread  to  eat! 

(O  God,  if  thou  couldst  let  me  weep, 
Or  heal  my  broken  feet!)" 


"THE  LITTLE  ROSE  IS  DUST,  MY  DEAR" 

The  little  rose  is  dust,  my  dear; 

The  elfin  wind  is  gone 
That  sang  a  song  of  silver  words 

And  cooled  our  hearts  with  dawn. 

And  what  is  left  to  hope,  my  dear, 

Or  what  is  left  to  say  ? 
The  rose,  the  little  wind  and  you 

Have  gone  so  far  away. 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling 
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WAR 

There  was  a  time 
When  there  was  no  war. 
Deep  I  look  into  that  pool  of  memory 

And  see  the  things  I  thought  of  then,  the  dreams  I  dreamed, 
Like  strange  corals  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — 
Each,  for  being  so  far,  so  lost, 
Shining  with  a  beauty  past  its  own. 
They  lie  like  jewels  that  have  slipped  into  the  ocean, 
Unattainable  and  gone ; 

A  moment  of  great  sweetness,  a  day  of  great  beauty,  a  dream, 
a  longing,  a  happy  chance. 

Never  shall  I  touch  them  again ; 
Never,  I  believe,  shall  I  see  their  like  again 
In  the  dark  horror  of  these  days. 

Catherine  Wells 
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A  MAN  TO  A  DEAD  WOMAN 

A  child  half-sleepily  piecing  together  bits  of  paper, 
I  draw  close  the  remnants  of  my  mind. 
And  when  they  are  quite  together,  the  lack  of  you  blows 

them  apart. 

My  spirit,  curving  as  a  pliant,  burdened  tree, 
Sitting  with  your  spirit,  and  plaiting  the  shadows  of  its  hair, 
Does  not  see  the  child  and  his  labors. 

I  do  not  know  whether  to  be  joy-white  with  my  spirit, 
Or  rent-gray  with  the  blown  remnants  of  my  mind. 


THE  CRUCIFIXION 

Her  body  was  flowing  and  close-woven — 
A  slippery,  whispering  curtain  which  could  not  stop 
Streams  of  dim  gleams  behind  it. 

One  day  with  a  long  knife  I  cut  a  rent  in  the  curtain: 
I  saw  a  soul  nailed  to  a  cross — 
Slender,  perfect-lipped,  trying  to  laugh  at  its  agony, 
Counting  its  spattering  blood-drops  amusedly. 
And  somehow  I  could  not  find  the  sight  dreadful. 
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THOUGHTS  WHILE  WALKING 

A  steel  hush  freezes  the  trees — 
It  is  my  mind  stretched  to  stiff  lace 
And  draped  on  high,  wide  thoughts. 

My  soul  is  a  large  sapless  park, 

And  people  walk  on  it,  as  they  do  on  the  park  before  me. 
They  numb  my  levelness  with  dumb  feet — 
Yet  I  cannot  even  hate  them. 

STREETS 

Rows  of  exact,  streaked  faces, 
Each  afraid  to  be  unlike  the  other, 
Recalling  the  rows  of  people  I  have  bowed  to. 
(O  bare  yellow  houses,  let  me  batter  different  shapes  into  you 
With  cracked  knuckles!) 

Glass  globes  on  signs  and  in  shops,  with  a  light  not  their  own, 
Recalling  the  small   souls  that   festoon   the  streets  of  my 

remembrance. 

(Oh,  let  me  place  you  between  large  thumbs 
And  break  you  to  showers  of  falling  splinters  and  sparks.) 
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THE  STEAM-SHOVEL 

There  was  an  unsightly  arm 
And  a  cupped  hand  with  three  crusted  fingers. 
The  hand  sank  into  earth  and  bulged  with  it: 
Then  swung  aloft  in  sudden  exaltation.    .    .    * 
And  the  seamy,  blotched  man  beside  me  said : 
"I've  stood  here  for  two  hours  watching  that  steam-shovel — 
Can't  seem  to  get  enough  of  it." 

I  stood  for  hours,  but  I  did  not  see  the  shovel. 
I  saw  the  man  in  smirched  blue 
Jerking  a  rope  at  the  precise  moment 
When  the  laden  hand  dipped  over  a  freight-car — 
His  strained  wet  face,  and  his  eyes  pressed  to  specks. 
I  saw  the  knotted-up  man  at  the  engine, 
His  face  dead  and  dented  like  old  tin. 
(Life  to  him  is  the  opening  and  closing  of  levers, 
And  heavy  sleep.) 

When  I  walked  away  the  two  men  were  fixed  paintings 
In  the  little  art-gallery  of  my  mind, 

Where  portraits  are  weighed  well  before  admitted.    .    .    . 
The  steam-shovel  ? — I  had  forgotten  it. 

Maxwell  Bodenheim 
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ALONE 

Ah,  never  in  all  my  life 
Have  I  ever  fled  away 

From  the  loneliness  that  follows 
My  spirit  night  and  day! 

Though  I  fly  to  the  dearest  face, 
It  follows  without  rest — 

To  the  kind  heart  of  love, 
And  the  beloved  breast. 

Though  I  walk  amid  the  crowd, 
Still  I  walk  apart; 

Alone,  alone  I  lie 

Even  at  the  loved  one's  heart. 


SONG  AT  NIGHT 

Under  your  window  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  night, 
Something  is  crying  under  the  starry  sky, 

Between  the  going  night  and  the  growing  light. 
It  is  I,  it  is  I. 

Under  your  window  cries  without  quiet  or  rest 

Something  that  cries  with  the  hurrying  winds  that  cry 

For  the  You  that  sleeps  deep  in  the  heart  of  your  breast. 
It  is  I,  it  is  I. 
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Behold  the  tormented  and  the  fallen  angel 
Wandering  disconsolate  the  world  along, 

That  seeks  to  atone  with  inconsolable  anguish 

For  some  old  grievance,  some  remembered  wrong; 

To  storm  heaven's  iron  gates  with  angry  longing, 
And  beat  back  homeward  in  a  shower  of  song! 

John  Hall  Wheelock 
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THE  HOUSEMOTHER 

They  cling  to  the  skirts  of  my  spirit  with  their  tiny,  im- 
perious clutch ; 

With  bonds  of  my  love  they  enmesh  me,  woven  close  by  their 
satin-soft  touch. 

Not  an  hour  of  their  clamorous  waking  they  spare  me  the 
whole  day  through, 

Till  the  weight  on  my  wings  is  an  anguish,  and  I  faint  for 
the  fetterless  blue. 

Then,  washed  by  the  wild  wind  of  freedom  that  sweeps  from 
the  heavenly  steep, 

I  swoop  from  the  violet  spaces  to  hover  and  bless  them, 
asleep ! 

I  bring  him  his  wheat-bread  and  honey,  I  run  for  his  san- 
dals and  staff. 

Though  the  day  may  have  drained  me,  at  evening  I  must 
still  be  his  goblet  to  quaff. ' 

Dear  despot  of  love,  little  recks  he  of  vigils  untamed  that  I 
keep — 

I,  the  server,  who  rise  from  my  pillow,  to  watch  him,  ful- 
filled and  asleep. 

Then  I  toss  back  the  hair  of  my  spirit,  bare  my  feet  for  the 
heavenly  streams, 

And  range  with  him,  lover  and  lover,  hand  in  hand  through 
the  world  of  his  dreams! 

Karle  Wilson  Baker 
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THE  CHARWOMAN 

She  was  grown  old  in  misery  and  want  ; 
Her  threads  of  life  heckled  by  sordid  need, 
Stretched  taut  by  lack  of  love  and  woven  plain 
And  then  by  pain  and  fear  worn  very  thin. 
One  would  not  look  for  prettiness  and  grace 
In  such  a  fabric! 

Yet  this  charwoman, 

Dun  and  bedraggled  though  she  surely  seemed, 
By  a  brave  miracle  of  God's  good  love, 
Is  rich  and  sweet  and  lovely  in  my  eyes. 

Because  I  met  the  morning  with  a  smile, 
Because  I  gave  a  pleasant  kindly  word, 
Which  was  small  gift  out  of  my  happiness, 
For  this,  with  utmost  gracious  courtesy, 
She  touched  her  lips  one  morning  to  my  hand . 
And  my  heart  leaped  in  me  to  follow  her ! 


BIRTH 

This  was  the  blessing  of  his  draught  of  power, 
And  this  the  sudden  ripple  of  her  hope, 
And  the  swift  current  of  their  great  desire, 
The  eddying  wonder  of  their  silent  hours, 
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The  rising  floodtide  of  her  agony, 
The  billowing  beauty  of  the  Infinite, 
Borne  in,  a  miracle,  upon  the  shallows 
Of  their  small,  individual  human  lives. 

Yet  is  it  but  a  little  human  babe, 
Given  at  last  into  his  reaching  arms 
And  carried  to  the  hollow  of  her  breast ! 

Marguerite  Wilkinson 


NOVEMBER  SUN 

Rain-softened,  mellow 
Sunshine  of  waning  November 

Dapples  the  apple-leaves  russet  and  amber  and  yellow — 
Don't  you  remember? 
Trailing  behind  him 

Jocund  red  fungus-heads,  why  does  he  hide  in  December 
Where  we  can't  find  him  ? 
Changed   to   a   frost-crimsoned,    orange-faced,    sleep-headed 

fellow — 
Blizzards  behind  him? 

/.  C.  Chadwick 
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I 

Complacencies  of  the  peignoir,  and  late 
Coffee  and  oranges  in  a  sunny  chair, 
And  the  green  freedom  of  a  cockatoo 
Upon  a  rug,  mingle  to  dissipate 
The  holy  hush  of  ancient  sacrifice. 
She  dreams  a  little,  and  she  feels  the  dark 
Encroachment  of  that  old  catastrophe, 
As  a  calm  darkens  among  water-lights. 
The  pungent  oranges  and  bright,  green  wings 
Seem  things  in  some  procession  of  the  dead, 
Winding  across  wide  water,  without  sound. 
The  day  is  like  wide  water,  without  sound, 
Stilled  for  the  passing  of  her  dreaming  feet 
Over  the  seas,  to  silent  Palestine, 
Dominion  of  the  blood  and  sepulcher. 

II 

She  hears,  upon  that  water  without  sound, 
A  voice  that  cries,  "The  tomb  in  Palestine 
Is  not  the  porch  of  spirits  lingering ; 
It  is  the  grave  of  Jesus,  where  he  lay." 
We  live  in  an  old  chaos  of  the  sun, 
Or  old  dependency  of  day  and  night, 
Or  island  solitude,  unsponsored,  free, 
Of  that  wide  water,  inescapable. 
Deer  walk  upon  our  mountains,  and  the  quail 
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Whistle  about  us  their  spontaneous  cries ; 
Sweet  berries  ripen  in  the  wilderness; 
And,  in  the  isolation  of  the  sky, 
At  evening,  casual  flocks  of  pigeons  make 
Ambiguous  undulations  as  they  sink, 
Downward  to  darkness,  on  extended  wings. 

Ill 

She  says,  "I  am  content  when  wakened  birds, 
Before  they  fly,  test  the  reality 
Of  misty  fields,  by  their  sweet  questionings; 
But  when  the  birds  are  gone,  and  their  warm  fields 
Return  no  more,  where,  then,  is  paradise?" 
There  is  not  any  haunt  of  prophecy, 
Nor  any  old  chimera  of  the  grave, 
Neither  the  golden  underground,  nor  isle 
Melodious,  where  spirits  gat  them  home, 
Nor  visionary  South,  nor  cloudy  palm 
Remote  on  heaven's  hill,  that  has  endured 
As  April's  green  endures;  or  will  endure 
Like  her  remembrance  of  awakened  birds, 
Or  her  desire  for  June  and  evening,  tipped 
By  the  consummation  of  the  swallow's  wings. 

IV 

She  says,  "But  in  contentment  I  still  feel 
The  need  of  some  imperishable  bliss." 
Death  is  the  mother  of  beauty ;  hence  from  her, 
Alone,  shall  come  fulfilment  to  our  dreams 
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And  our  desires.    Although  she  strews  the  leaves 

Of  sure  obliteration  on  our  paths — 

The  path  sick  sorrow  took,  the  many  paths 

Where  triumph  rang  its  brassy  phrase,  or  love 

Whispered  a  little  out  of  tenderness — 

She  makes  the  willow  shiver  in  the  sun 

For  maidens  who  were  wont  to  sit  and  gaze 

Upon  the  grass,  relinquished  to  their  feet. 

She  causes  boys  to  bring  sweet-smelling  pears 

And  plums  in  ponderous  piles.    The  maidens  taste 

And  stray  impassioned  in  the  littering  leaves. 

V 

Supple  and  turbulent,  a  ring  of  men 
Shall  chant  in  orgy  on  a  summer  morn 
Their  boisterous  devotion  to  the  sun — 
Not  as  a  god,  but  as  a  god  might  be, 
Naked  among  them,  like  a  savage  source. 
Their  chant  shall  be  a  chant  of  paradise, 
Out  of  their  blood,  returning  to  the  sky ; 
And  in  their  chant  shall  enter,  voice  by  voice, 
The  windy  lake  wherein  their  lord  delights, 
The  trees,  like  seraphim,  and  echoing  hills, 
That  choir  among  themselves  long  afterward. 
They  shall  know  well  the  heavenly  fellowship 
Of  men  that  perish  and  of  summer  morn — 
And  whence  they  came  and  whither  they  shall  go, 
The  dew  upon  their  feet  shall  manifest. 

Wallace  Stevens 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

A  NATION-WIDE  ART 

URING  my  recent  travels  through  our  scenic 
West,  I  was  moved  to  wonder  what  would 
be  the  ultimate  effect  upon  our  art  and  liter- 
ature of  those  great  heights  and  depths  and 
spaces,  those  clear  skies  and  living  waters, 
those  colors  incredible  and  magnificent.  For,  in  spite  of  a 
few  pioneers,  we  have  not  yet  taken  possession  of  our  in- 
heritance, entered  into  our  kingdom. 

Mark  Twain  was  the  greatest  of  our  continental  adven- 
turers, of  course.  His  Life  on  the  Mississippi  is  an  epic  of 
the  great  river  which  puts  it  on  the  map  of  art  even  as  the 
Iliad  placed  Troy  there,  and  Don  Quixote  Spain.  With  this 
book  American  literature  crossed  the  Mississippi.  But  al- 
though its  author,  and  Bret  Harte  and  Mary  Austin  and 
other  writers  of  tales,  John  Muir  and  other  essayists,  and  to 
a  far  less  degree  a  few  poets,  have  given  us  episodic  glimpses 
into  the  vast  region  beyond,  revealed  something  of  its  drama 
and  poetry  and  mystery,  they  have  as  yet  but  skirted  the  edges 
of  the  new  domain. 

But  some  day  American  poets  will  become  aware  of  all 
this  magnificence  of  nature,  as  English  poets  have  been 
aware  of  the  sea,  and  their  art  will  be  inspired  to  a  new  rich- 
ness, a  new  spaciousness.  Of  course,  the  long  eastward  gazing 
of  our  artists — their  obstinate  residence  in  the  Atlantic  states, 
their  more  obstinate  preoccupation  with  the  arts  and  liter- 
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atures  of  feudal  Europe — all  this  cannot  last  much  longer. 
They  will  be  forced  out  of  their  corners,  their  prejudices, 
by  those  hardy  pioneers — steel  rails,  journalism,  moving  pic- 
tures, popular  tales  and  songs,  local  festivals,  world's  fairs, 
clamorous  cities.  At  last  they  will  have  to  follow  the  people, 
obey  the  people's  need  of  them.  They  will  have  to  "go  west," 
leaving  Europe,  and  even  New  Europe,  behind.  And  in  that 
day  our  art,  our  literature,  will  cease  to  be  provincial,  will 
resume  the  continental  habit  which  began  with  Whitman  and 
Mark  Twain. 

Who  can  measure,  for  example,  the  future  spiritual  in- 
fluence of  the  Grand  Canon  of  Arizona — the  architectonic 
effect  of  its  beauty  of  structural  line  and  subtly  harmonized 
color?  Years  ago  I  wrote — in  the  Atlantic  for  December, 
1899: 

It  is  as  though  to  the  glory  of  nature  were  added  the  glory  of 
art;  as  though,  to  achieve  her  utmost,  the  proud  young  world 
had  commanded  architecture  to  build  for  her  and  color  to  grace 
the  building.  The  irregular  masses  of  mountains,  cast  up  out  of 
the  molten  earth  in  some  primeval  war  of  elements,  bear  no  rela- 
tion to  these  prodigious  symmetrical  edifices,  mounted  on  abysmal 
terraces  and  harmoniously  grouped  to  give  form  to  one's  dreams 
of  heaven.  The  sweetness  of  green  does  not  last  forever,  but 
these  mightily  varied  purples  are  eternal.  All  that  grows  and 
moves  must  perish,  while  these  silent  immensities  endure.  Lovely 
and  majestic  beyond  the  cunning  of  human  thought,  the  mighty 
monuments  rise  to  the  sun  as  lightly  as  clouds  that  pass.  And 
forever  glorious  and  forever  immutable,  they  must  rebuke  man's 
pride  with  the  vision  of  ultimate  beauty,  and  fulfil  earth's  dream 
of  rest  after  her  work  is  done. 

That  journey  took  me  across  the  strange  desert  in  a  stage- 
coach, and  ended  in  a  log  shack  at  Grand  View.  This  year 
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my  sleeper  brought  me  to  sumptuous  El  Tovar,  and  Grand 
View,  sixteen  miles  away,  has  been  bought  by  Mr.  William 
Randolph  Hearst — doubtless  for  presentation  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States !  Yet  I  was  not  content  with  the  modern 
comforts:  no  longer  was  the  Canon  mine  alone — the  world, 
whom  I  had  invited,  was  there  by  the  carload,  the  trainful, 
the  million!  Surely  it  was  right,  it  must  be — but  my 
democracy  was  not  equal  to  the  strain.  Oh,  for  a  cave  at 
Navajo  Point,  where  never  a  tourist  disturbs  the  solitude! — 
where,  only  ten  years  ago,  I  watched  a  thunderstorm  stalk  up 
and  down  the  abyss,  spreading  a  gray  curtain  behind  the 
Temple  of  Vishnu  that  rose  on  purple  terraces  prodigious 
and  sublime. 

If  the  Canon  is  not  of  this  world — if  it  is,  at  one  hour  of 
the  day  or  mood  of  the  sky,  a  terraced  Inferno  of  still  fires, 
at  another  the  crumbling  capital  of  a  dead  planet,  at  another 
the  New  Jerusalem  peopled  by  spirits  of  the  blest — in  the 
Yellowstone,  in  the  Yosemite,  we  have  this  world  in  full 
joy,  the  old  earth  quickening  her  paces  and  singing  for  the 
dance.  Nowhere  else  is  she  so  alive — in  the  Yellowstone  with 
fountains,  in  the  Yosemite  with  cataracts.  In  the  Yellow- 
stone the  prodigious  variety  of  boiling  waters  shames  the 
imagination.  Out  of  the  hot,  dark  earth  they  come — in  pin- 
prick bubbles  that  sputter  and  spit,  in  little  fairy  fountains 
that  spread  their  gauze  over  the  rocks,  in  great  geysers  that 
spurt  slowly  out  of  their  holes  and  then  spring  skyward  on 
sparkling  wings;  and  finally  in  the  Giant,  grandest  of  all, 
which  darts  up  straight  and  tall  as  a  sequoia,  and  plumes  the 
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blue  heavens  with  steam.  And  there  are  pools  of  every  most 
brilliant  hue,  often  shaped  and  dyed  like  flowers — hot 
blooms  with  stems  to  the  hidden  deeps  of  the  earth.  And  at 
last,  for  a  climax,  the  great  Gorge,  spread  with  color  like 
the  palette  of  God,  sloping  down  vividly  to  the  bright  green 
river  which  foams  into  crystal  far  below. 

The  Yosemite  was  out  of  my  range  this  year,  but  who 
that  has  once  possessed  its  cliffs  and  cataracts  can  lose  them? 
The  valley  means  for  me  gleaming  walls  and  domes  of  white 
granite,  with  great  waters  falling  slenderly  at  every  cleft; 
and  the  vast  park  above  means  flowery  valleys  between  ranged 
white  peaks,  it  means  long  tramps  beside  foaming  rivers, 
nights  under  the  pines,  days  of  mountain  trails  over  rocks 
and  snow.  One  day,  climbing  out  of  the  valley,  I  stopped 
for  two  hours  under  Upper  Yosemite  Fall,  listening  to  its 
shout  of  triumph  as  it  plunged  sixteen  hundred  feet  over 
the  cliff.  It  was  like  a  young  Greek  god  poised  white  and 
tall  against  the  rock,  summoning  snow-spirits  from  the  heights 
to  fill  the  air  with  wings. 

Each  of  the  falls  has  its  own  character.  Bridal  Veil  is  a 
wraith  whose  scarf  of  lace  the  wind  spreads  wide.  Illillouette 
is  a  dancer,  with  foamy  feet  free  as  air.  Nevada  is  a  prin- 
cess, white-fingered,  leaping  into  the  sturdy  arms  of  Vernal, 
who  shouts  as  he  carries  her  to  his  cave. 

But  if  I  talked  of  Lac  Leman  and  the  Matterhorn  more 
of  my  readers  would  follow  me.  Some  day  all  this  glory  will 
belong  to  all  the  world.  Who  will  be  its  interpreters  to  the 
world — our  poets  and  artists,  or  our  journalists,  photograph- 
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ers,  movies?  Centuries  ago  the  Egyptian  desert  inspired  its 
people  with  an  art  so  expressive  that  we  still  cherish  it:  who 
will  meet  the  challenge  of  Arizona — a  desert  more  varied, 
more  richly  painted,  and  cut  to  its  granite  heart  with  canons? 
What  poet  will  dare  drink  his  nectar  from  the  glacier,  and 
seek  out  Alaska,  smiling  her  brief  summer  smile  between 
icebergs  ? 

When  we  make  these  things  our  own,  in  spirit  and  truth, 
our  art  will  cross  the  seass,  and  our  poems  be  on  all  men's 
tongues.  H.  M. 


A  POET  S  DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS 

We  have  each  a  right  to  four  lives.  No  one  has  the  right 
to  more  or  less  than  that. 

The  first  life  we  have  a  right  to  is  the  life  of  work. 
Thankless  grinding — that  is  what  it  comes  to.  It  is  cram- 
ming an  engine  each  day  with  its  fuel,  so  that  it  may  go  on 
grinding  out  something  that  is  convertible  into  more  fuel  for 
its  strength. 

The  second  life  we  have  a  right  to  is  the  life  of  thought. 
How  many  steps  in  advance,  and  hurried  retreats  to  the  rear, 
must  we  have  before  we  can  attain  to  this  life!  How  few 
really  care  to  attain  to  it  at  all!  For  thought  brings  not 
peace,  but  a  sword. 

Our  third  right  is  the  life  of  feeling  and  experience.  Are 
we  afraid  of  this  life  ?  Then  let  us  turn  from  the  arms  that 
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cradled  us  and  the  breasts  we  sucked,  for  without  feeling 
and  experience,  life  is  a  void  of  living  death. 

Our  fourth  right  is  the  life  of  creation.  Out  of  all  these 
other  lives  it  springs,  and  it  is  greater  than  them  all,  for  it 
looks  beyond  them. 

We  have  each  the  right  to  these  four  lives.  These  are 
our  rights  and  we  must  fight  for  them,  for  none  are  easy  to 
attain.  Yet  no  one  has  any  right  to  more  or  less  than  these. 

Only  when  we  have  attained  them  all  can  we  become 
complete  men  and  women.  And  when  we  have  attained  them 
for  all  men  and  women  we  shall  be  neither  socialists  nor 
supermen,  but  human  beings,  knowing  and  understanding 
humanity.  John  Gould  Fletcher 

REVIEWS 

JAPANESE  POETRY 

The  Spirit  of  Japanese  Poetry,  by  Yone  Noguchi.     E.  P. 

Button  &  Co. 
Japanese  Lyrics,  translated  by  Lafcadio  Hearn.     Houghton- 

Mifflin  Co. 

Japanese  poetry,  because  of  its  brevity,  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered ephemeral  and  slight,  even  trivial — like  those  little 
Japanese  gardens  which  the  westerner  appreciates  as  a  toy, 
but  whose  deeper  significance  as  a  small  mirror  or  reflection 
of  nature  is  concealed  from  him. 

Japanese  poetry  is  never  explanatory,  its  method  is  wholly 
suggestive ;  yet  in  its  power  to  evoke  associations,  or  to  appeal 
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to  the  imagination,  it  is  profound  rather  than  trivial.  Brev- 
ity is  occasioned  by  intensity.  Nor  is  the  effect  of  the  Japa- 
nese hokku  at  all  similar  to  that  of  the  epigram  as  com- 
monly conceived,  which,  like  the  serpent  with  its  tail  in  its 
mouth,  is  a  closed  circle.  As  Mr.  Noguchi  says: 

Although  my  understanding  of  that  word  (epigram)  is  not 
necessarily  limited  to  the  thought  of  pointed  saying,  I  may  not 
be  much  mistaken  to  compare  the  word  with  a  still,  almost  dead, 
pond  where  thought  or  fancy,  nay  the  water,  hardly  changes  or 
procreates  itself.  The  real  hokkus  are  a  running  living  water 
of  poetry  where  you  can  reflect  yourself  to  find  your  own 
identification. 

In  this  little  book  Mr.  Noguchi  gives  us  many  uninten- 
tional examples  of  the  hokku  in  his  way  of  expressing  his 
thought;  there  is  no  dead  phrasing.  This  in  itself  is  a  hokku 
in  spirit: 

A  great  hokku  poem  never  makes  us  notice  its  limitation  of 
form,  but  rather  impresses  us  by  the  freedom  through  mystery 
of  its  chosen  language,  as  if  a  sea-crossing  wind  blown  in  from 
a  little  window. 

To  appreciate  Japanese  poetry  we  must  identify  ourselves 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  vision  of  the  Japanese  poet  and 
artist — the  two  arts  are  more  intimately  connected  in  the 
Japanese  mind  than  with  us.  "The  ancient  sages  said  that  a 
poem  is  a  painting  without  visual  shape,  and  a  painting  is 
poetry  put  into  form."  To  understand  the  deeper  signifi- 
cance of  Japanese  poetry,  indeed,  we  must  go  back  to  its  foun- 
dations in  the  body  of  art  and  poetry  produced  during  the 
Sung  dynasty  in  China  under  the  influence  of  Zen  Buddhism 
— "this  gentle  Zen  doctrine,  which  holds  man  and  nature  to 
be  two  parallel  sets  of  characteristic  forms  between  which 
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perfect  sympathy  prevails."  We  can  then  understand  why, 
although  we  speak  of  Japanese  poetry  as  suggestive,  the  word 
is  not  used,  as  in  connection  with  certain  French  symbolist 
poets,  to  denote  vagueness. 

The  following  passage  from  Ernest  Fenollosa's  Epochs 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art  gives  us  more  than  a  glimpse 
into  the  mind  of  the  Zen  poet: 

That  such  a  doctrine  (The  Zen)  should  become  a  powerful 
adjunct  of  poetry  ...  is  due  to  its  keen  perception  of  anal- 
ogies. All  real  poetry  is  just  this  underground  perception  of 
organic  relation  between  things  which  custom  classifies  as  dif- 
ferent. This  principle  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  enlargement 
of  vocabulary  in  primitive  languages.  Nature  was  so  plastic  and 
transparent  to  the  eye  of  early  man  that  what  we  call  metaphor 
flashed  upon  him  as  a  spiritual  identity  to  be  embodied  at  once  in 
language  in  poetry  and  in  myth.  Zen  only  tried  to  get  back  to 
that  primitive  eclaircissement.  A  word,  like  a  thing,  means  as 
much  as  you  can  see  into  it,  and  therefore  lights  up  with  a 
thousand  chameleon-like  shadings,  which,  of  later  days,  only  the 
poet  knows  how  to  use  with  a  hint  of  the  original  color.  So  in 
Chinese  poetry  every  character  has  at  least  "two  shades  of  mean- 
ing, its  natural  and  its  spiritual,  or  the  image  and  its  metaphorical 
range.  In  Chinese  poetry  we  find  extreme  condensation,  for 
every  word  is  packed  with  thought.  Hence,  also,  the  parallelism 
goes  on  to  couplets  or  stanzas,  contrasted  in  their  apparent,  yet 
unlike  in  their  real  meanings. 

It  is  clear,  too,  that  such  a  doctrine  must  have  a  still  more 
powerful  influence  over  art.  When  Sung  went  to  nature  with 
Zen,  it  practically  declared  for  landscape  painting,  a  form  that 
before  had  been  used  in  art  only  sporadically.  Sung  and  Tang 
are,  par  excellence,  the  epochs  of  landscape  art,  not  only  for 
China,  but  for  the  world.  No  such  apotheosis  of  landscape  has 
ever  been  vouchsafed  to  the  west.  Even  in  landscape  poetry  we 
ought  to  notice  the  lateness  as  well  as  the  thinness  of  the  stream 
that  began  to  flow  with  Wordsworth.  The  Wordsworth  of 
China  lived  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  idealistic 
"intimations"  to  which  the  English  bard  somewhat  timidly  gave 
a  platonic  form  only  hinted  at,  instead  of  unfolding,  a  system. 
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The  sounding  cataract  "haunted  him  like  a  passion,"  but  what 
did  it  say  to  him?  In  our  landscape  art  we  were  long  satisfied 
with  pretty  backgrounds  for  saints ;  and  even  in  Dutch  land- 
scape it  was  rather  the  peaceful  suburbs  of  cities,  or  the  rustic 
life  of  farms  that  greets  us,  not  the  free  forms  of  nature  in  its 
violence  and  creative  motion.  The  truth  is  that  all  through  the 
Middle  Ages  the  dualistic  view  of  nature — wild  nature — was 
essentially  evil;  the  horror  of  grand  rocks  and  lonely  valleys, 
the  hostility  of  matter  to  the  heaven-directed  human  spirit,  de- 
layed the  European  perception  of  beauty  in  mountains  and  storms 
until  the  nineteenth  century. 

I  do  not  know  enough  of  the  Japanese  language  to  realize 
how  much  of  the  music  or  rhythm  of  the  original  may  be  lost 
in  translation.  Mr.  Noguchi  says,  "When  our  Japanese 
poetry  is  best,  it  is,  let  me  say,  a  searchlight  or  flash  of 
thought  or  passion  cast  on  a  moment  of  life  and  nature,  which, 
by  virtue  of  its  intensity,  leads  us  to  the  conception  of  the 
whole;  it  is  swift,  discontinuous,  an  isolated  piece."  And  I 
feel  sure  that  the  vivid  sense  of  the  originals  is  conveyed 
extremely  well  in  many  of  the  translations  given  by  Mr. 
Noguchi  and  Lafcadio  Hearn.  Both  translators  are  intel- 
ligent enough  not  to  mar  the  effect  of  the  original  by  attempt- 
ing to  recast  it  in  rhyme  and  metre.  It  is  interesting  some- 
times to  see  how  the  two  men  have  translated  the  same  poem. 
This,  for  instance,  is  a  popular  song  of  which  the  first  ver- 
sion is  Hearn's  and  the  second  Noguchi's: 

Things  never  changed  since  the  time  of  the  gods — 
The  flowing  of  water,  the  way  of  love. 

What  does  never  change, 
Since  the  days  of  the  gods, 
Is  the  way  how  a  river  runs : 
What  does  never  change 
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Since  the  days  of  the  gods, 
Is  the  way  how  love  flows. 

The  two  following  hokkus,  which  I  cannot  forbear  quot- 
ing for  the  sake  of  the  vivid  pleasure  they  convey,  recall 
Mallarme's  direction :  "To  be  instituted,  a  relation  between 
images,  exact ;  and  that  therefrom  should  detach  itself  a  third 
aspect,  fusible  and  clear,  offered  to  the  divination." 

When  I  saw  the  fallen  flower  return  to  the  branch— 
lo! — it  was  only  a  butterfly. 

The  second  is  a  lament  of  a  mother  for  her  child : 

The  hunter  of  dragon-flies, 
To-day  how  far  away 
May  he  have  gone ! 

If  the  ideal  of  Japanese  poetry,  through  its  more  intimate 
connection  with  the  visual  image,  may  have  tended  towards 
concentration  and  brevity,  our  western  poetry  may  have 
tended  towards  verbosity  through  its  greater  dependence  upon 
vocal  rhythm — its  greater  inter-relation  with  music,  with 
sound.  The  roots  of  the  matter  go  back  to  the  genesis  of  the 
two  languages,  one  phonetic  and  the  other  ideographic,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  mention  here.  Mr.  Noguchi, 
in  explaining  the  nature  of  Japanese  poetry,  perforce  con- 
trasts it  with  English  poetry,  and  his  remarks  are  sometimes 
illuminating: 

I  come  always  to  the  conclusion  that  the  English  poets  waste 
too  much  energy  in  "words,  words,  words,"  and  make,  doubtless 
with  all  good  intentions,  their  inner  meaning  frustrate,  at  least  less 
distinguished,  simply  from  the  reason  that  its  full  liberty  to  appear 
naked  is  denied.  .  .  .  My  Japanese  opinion,  shaped  by 
heredity,  impulse  and  education,  was  terribly  shattered  quite 
many  years  ago  when  Edwin  Markham's  The  Man  with  a  Hoe 
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made  a  furore  in  the  American  press.  I  exclaimed:  "Whatl 
You  say  it  is  poetry?  How  is  it  possible?"  It  appeared  to  me  to 
be  a  cry  from  the  socialist  platform  rather  than  a  poem ;  I  hope 
I  do  not  offend  the  author  if  I  say  that  it  was  the  American 
journalist  whose  mind  of  curiosity  always  turns,  to  use  a  Jap- 
anese expression,  to  making  billows  rise  from  the  ground.  .  .  . 
Before  Edwin  Markham  there  was  Whittier,  who  sent  out 
editorial  volleys  under  the  guise  of  poetry;  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  I  dare  think,  that  An  American  Anthology,  by  Mr.  Sted- 
man,  would  look  certainly  better  if  it  were  reduced  to  one  hun- 
dred pages  from  its  eight  hundred;  we  are  bewildered  to  see  so 
many  poet-journalists  perfectly  jammed  in  the  pages.  One  can- 
not act  contrary  to  education;  we  are  more  or  less  the  creation 
of  tradition  and  circumstance.  It  was  the  strength  of  the  old 
Western  poets,  particularly  Americans,  that  they  preached,  theo- 
rized, and  moralized,  besides  singing  in  their  own  days ;  but  when 
I  see  that  our  Japanese  poetry  was  never  troubled  by  Buddhism 
or  Confucianism  [as  such],  I  am  glad  here  to  venture  that  the 
Western  poet  would  be  better  off  by  departing  from  Christianity, 
social  reform  and  what  not.  .  .  . 

I  deem  it  one  of  the  literary  fortunes,  a  happy  happening  but 
not  an  achievement,  that  till  quite  recently  our  Japanese  poetry 
was  never  annoyed,  fatigued,  tormented  by  criticism.  .  .  . 
What  I  am  thankful  for  is  that  it  has  never  degenerated  into 
mere  literature;  when  the  Western  poetry  is  in  the  hand,  so  to 
say,  of  men  of  letters,  the  greatest  danger  will  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  often  the  prey  of  publication;  it  is  true  that 
the  Western  poets,  minor  or  major,  or  what  not,  have  had  always 
the  thought  of  printing  from  early  date  till  today.  ...  I  have 
seen  so  many  poets  who  only  live  between  the  covers  and  die 
when  the  ink  fades  away. 

I  have  quoted  these  passages  because  I  think  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  mind  of  a  Japanese  by  our  poetry  assists 
us  in  forming  our  own  conception  of  Japanese  poetry. 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  oriental  influence  upon 
all  western  art  of  the  last  half  century,  an  influence  that  is 
only  now,  curiously  enough,  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in 
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our  literature,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  our  conception  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese  poetry  should  be  based  upon  a  wider 
knowledge  of  originals.  In  a  sense  this  widening  of  artistic 
boundaries  is  only  a  part  of  that  general  internationaliz- 
ing of  thought  which  many  people  hope  will  be,  however 
indirectly,  the  one  truly  lasting  victory  of  the  European 
conflict.  We  need  not  venture  to  say  what  English  poetry 
may  gain  from  a  possible  infusion  of  oriental  influence.  It 
has  gained  much  in  the  past  from  many  derivative  sources, 
all  of  which  have  contributed  their  share  of  richness  and 
beauty  to  English  verse.  It  is  a  mistake  to  judge  poetry,  even 
English  poetry,  as  one  critic  recently  insisted,  only  by  Eng- 
lish standards  of  comparison.  We  have  yet  to  realize,  as 
Ernest  Fenellosa  says,  how  much  the  alien  is  at  the  root  of 
the  national.  Here  in  America  influences  pour  in  upon  us 
from  both  sides.  We  may  yet  become  the  melting-pot  of  the 
arts,  as  well  as  of  races. 

For  the  student  of  comparative  poetry,  Yone  Noguchi's 
little  book  will  serve  as  a  key  to  a  vast  store-house  of  treasure. 
The  Japanese  lyrics,  translated  by  Lafcadio  Hearn  and  re- 
printed conveniently  in  a  single  volume,  have  been  selected 
from  his  many  essays  on  the  subject.  So  much  is  lost,  how- 
ever, of  the  fine  flavor  of  Hearn's  personal  scholarship,  that 
I  think  certain  selections  from  the  essays  themselves  should 
have  been  retained,  or  at  least  that  a  reference  list  of  the 
essays  from  which  the  poems  were  taken  should  have  been 
given.  A.  C.  H. 
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MASEFIELD   ON    SYNGE 

John  M.  Synge:  a  Few  Personal  Recollections  with  Bio- 
graphical Notes,  by  John  Masefield.  Limited  Edition: 
Macmillan. 

John  Synge  was,  and  is,  one  of  those  ideal  and  romantic 
figures  about  whom  controversy  does  not  flourish  but  on 
whom  the  imagination  loves  to  linger.  There  was  no  para- 
dox in  Synge,  no  inconsistency  to  puzzle  or  illuminate.  He 
was  an  artist — an  artist  with  none  of  that  admixture  of  the 
man  of  the  world  which  is  not  uncommon  among  artists  who 
are  also  men  of  letters,  and  none  of  the  priest  or  the  prophet 
or  the  pedagogue — a  character  too  simple  to  explain.  Mr. 
Masefield,  who  was  perhaps  as  close  an  intimate  as  Synge 
had  in  his  later  years,  is  one  to  sympathize  with  Synge's 
pleasure  in  all  that  is  "wild"  in  life,  and  shares  with  his  sub- 
ject that  love  of  phrases  which  is  so  like  the  artist's  love  of 
line  and  so  opposite  to  the  mob's  satisfaction  in  catchwords. 
It  is  a  rare  thing  in  our  day,  if  not  in  any  day,  to  find  a  vol- 
untary vagabond  and  a  genuine  craftsman  in  the  same  per- 
son. Mr.  Masefield  feels  it  is  a  fine  thing;  especially  when 
the  man  is  not  interested  in  politics  or  religion,  or,  indeed,  in 
ideas  of  any  sort  but  only  in  life.  He  records  that  Synge's 
talk  was  "all  about  men  and  women,  and  what  they  did  and 
what  they  said  when  life  excited  them,"  and  on  the  same 
page  calls  him  "the  perfect  companion."  He  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  Synge  was  a  spectator  and  a  listener,  seldom  a  par- 
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ticipant  or  a  talker.  Is  it  not  curious  that  the  favorite  author 
of  such  a  man  should  have  been  Racine  ? 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  Synge's  work  is  in  the  form  of 
plays.  But  what  these  could  possibly  owe  to  Racine  is  a 
mystery.  They  are  the  work  of  a  man  with  a  deep  vein  of 
irony,  a  malicious  insight  into  life ;  but  above  everything  else 
they  are  the  work  of  a  poet.  Riders  to  the  Sea  is  a  poem; 
and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  so  is  The  Playboy  of  the  Western 
World. 

But  Mr.  Masefield  remarks  that  the  few  short  poems 
reveal  the  Synge  he  knew  more  directly  than  the  plays.  By 
this  I  think  he  means  that  the  poems  are  the  most  intimate, 
personal  confession  that  this  singularly  quiet  man  ever 
made.  They  are,  indeed,  personal.  They  give  us  little 
touches  of  his  life  as  he  lived  it  in  Paris,  hoarding  his  sack 
of  coals ;  or  in  Wicklow,  walking  the  roads ;  or  in  the  Arran 
Islands  fiddling  for  a  dance.  And  they  give,  too,  that  most 
poignant  epitaph  prepared  for  a  day  that  Synge  knew  to  be 
not  far  distant : 

With  Fifteen-ninety  or  Sixteen-sixteen 
We  end  Cervantes,  Marot,  Nashe  or  Green ; 
Then  Sixteen-thirteen  till  two  score  and  nine, 
Is  Crashaw's  niche,  that  honey-lipped  divine. 
And  so  when  all  my  little  work  is  done 
They'll  say  I  came  in  Eighteen-seventy-one, 
And  died  in  Dublin.     What  year  will  they  write 
For  my  poor  passage  to  the  stall  of  Night? 

The  poems  have,  too,  that  love  of  the  flavor  of  all  that  is 
"wild,"  the  austere  phrasing,  and  the  restraint,  characteristic 
of  the  man  and  of  the  plays.  Lucian  Gary 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

Since  our  last  number  went  to  press,  death  has  hushed  the 
voice  of  Remy  de  Gourmont,  the  distinguished  French  poet 
and  man  of  letters  who  contributed  two  brief  poems,  Je 
naime  plus  and  La  Vasque,  and  an  article  on  French  Poets 
and  the  War,  to  POETRY  last  January. 

M.  de  Gourmont,  dying  at  fifty-seven,  is  best  known  as 
a  prose  writer  of  curious,  enigmatical  and  beautiful  works; 
but  he  has  published  a  small  volume  of  verse,  Divertissements, 
and  remarkable  experiments  in  prose-poetry,  like  Les  Litanies 
de  la  Rose,  quoted  with  admiration  in  our  pages. 

As  a  critic — of  literature,  morals,  institutions  and  life — 
he  is  perhaps  most  eminent ;  every  intellectual  person  is  bound 
to  read  sooner  or  later  his  L'Idealisme,  La  Culture  des  Idees, 
Le  Latin  Mystique,  Le  Livre  des  Masques,  and  other  works 
of  penetrating  intelligence.  Add  to  these  his  numerous  novels, 
short  stories,  plays,  translations  from  old  French,  Spanish  and 
Latin,  and  his  poetry,  and  you  have  evidence  of  one  of  the 
most  catholic  minds  of  his  time,  one  whose  motto  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  his  own  words:  Ne  laissons  pas  mourir  la  tradition 
des  libres  esprits. 

A  more  recent  lamentable  death  is  that  of  a  young  Ameri- 
can poet,  Alan  Seeger,  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Legion  who 
was  killed  in  the  trenches.  A  year  or  more  ago  he  volun- 
teered because  "Paris  was  in  peril;  ...  the  old  haunts 
were  desolate,  the  boon  companions  gone — it  was  unthinkable 
to  leave  the  danger  to  them  and  accept  only  the  pleasures 
oneself." 
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Seeger's  article  in  the  New  Republic  of  May  22nd,  from 
which  the  above  sentence  is  quoted,  seemed  to  me  at  the  time 
the  best  brief  presentation  of  a  modern  idealist's  plea  for  war 
which  I  had  ever  read.  Profoundly  mistaken  as  I  think  it — 
"mediaeval  guff"  a  Chicago  lawyer  called  it  with  precise 
exactness — yet  this  time-honored  belief  in  "the  sublimity  of 
war"  is  sanctified  by  so  many  young  lives,  as  many  heroic 
deaths,  that  the  world,  struck  to  the  heart,  hesitates  too  long 
to  give  it  up,  and  recognize  war  as  a  brutal  and  insane  de- 
bauchery. 

The  death  of  this  young  poet  in  his  neighbor's  quarrel 
is  one  more  heroic  sacrifice  to  Moloch,  one  more  note  of 
beauty  in  the  glamour.  H.  M. 

OUR  CONTEMPORARIES 

AUTUMN  LEAVES  FROM  ENGLAND 

Little  serial  leaflets  are  an  adventure  of  poets  in  war- 
ridden  England  today.  We  advise  our  readers  to  subscribe 
for  all  of  them;  they  cost  but  a  few  pennies  apiece,  or  two 
or  three  shillings  for  a  series,  now,  and  some  day  a  few  at 
least  may  be  precious  "first  editions."  And  the  art  in  Eng- 
land needs  fostering  if  it  is  not  to  be  crushed  under  the  heels 
of  war. 

We  have,  for  example,  the  Poets'  Translation  Series,  re- 
prints from  The  Egoist  of  translations  of  the  less  familiar 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry  and  prose — "literature  which  has 
too  long  been  the  property  of  pedagogues — its  human  qualities 
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obscured  by  the  wranglings  of  grammarians,  who  love  it 
principally  because  it  is  so  safe  and  dead." 

But  to  poets  "it  is  not  dead,  but  more  alive,  more  essen- 
tial, than  anything  we  can  find  in  contemporary  English 
literature."  And  the  new  translations  "will  be  done  by  poets, 
whose  interest  in  their  authors  will  be  neither  conventional 
nor  frigid,  and  who  will  take  no  concern  with  glosses,  notes 
or  any  of  the  apparatus  with  which  learning  smothers  beauty." 

The  first  number  has  just  reached  us,  Mr.  Aldington's 
translation  of  the  surviving  poems — all  from  the  Anthology — 
of  Anyte  of  Tegea,  whom  Antipater  of  Thessalonika  called 
"the  woman-Homer."  The  translator's  fitness  for  his  labor 
of  love  can  hardly  be  challenged,  and  the  beauty  of  his  texts 
is  indicated  by  these  two  poems : 

A  SOLDIER 
The  earth  of  Lydia  holds  Amyntor,  Philip's  son ;  he  gained  many 

things  in  iron  battle. 
No  sickness  led  him  to  the  house  of  night;  he  died,  holding  his 

round  shield  before  his  friend. 

THE  HE-GOAT 
Watch  the  horned  he-goat  of  Bromios,  how  proud  are  the  fierce 

eyes  in  his  shaggy  head! 
He  is  proud  because  as  they  go  together  over  the  hills  Nais  holds 

in  her  hand  a  lock  of  hair  on  his  cheek. 

For  the  other  numbers:  Edward  Storer  has  translated 
most  of  the  fragments,  old  and  new,  of  Sappho,  H.  D. 
choruses  from  the  Rhesos  of  Euripides,  Richard  Aldington 
certain  Latin  poems  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  James  Whitall 
the  poems  of  Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  and  F.  S.  Flint  the* 
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Mosella  of  Ausonius.  And  all  six  numbers  may  be  had,  post- 
paid, by  sending  fifty  cents  to  the  London  Egoist! 

Another  set  of  six  leaflets,  which  began  in  October,  is 
announced  by  D.  H.  Lawrence  as  "a  small  fortnightly  journal 
called  The  Signature"  the  subscription  for  the  six  being  three 
shillings,  or  seventy-five  cents,  to  be  sent  to  12  Fisher  Street, 
Southampton  Row,  London  W.  C.  Mr.  Lawrence  writes: 
"Will  you  take  it,  and  get  one  or  two  friends  to  take  it? — 
not  for  the  money's  sake,  but  for  the  spirit  which  is  struggling 
in  it."  And  he  adds:  "How  is  poetry  going  in  America? 
There  is  none  in  England :  the  muse  has  gone,  like  the  swal- 
lows in  winter.  This  is  the  real  winter  of  the  spirit  in  Eng- 
land— we  are  just  preparing  to  come  to  fast  grips  with  the 
war." 

A  third  set  of  leaflets  is  Loose  Leaves  f  in  which  Edward 
Storer  issues  his  verse  and  prose  from  time  to  time.  No.  I  is 
a  series  of  delicate  prose  poems,  The  Country  Walk;  No.  II 
is  a  brief  suggestive  essay  on  The  Case  of  the  Modern  Artistt 
which  we  may  return  to  later;  and  No.  Ill  is  Helen,  the  one- 
act  play,  or  rather,  dramatic  essay  in  poetic  prose,  which  was 
first  printed  in  Poetry  and  Drama.  Helen  bears,  perhaps, 
the  same  relation  to  drama  which  posturing  bears  to  the 
dance ;  in  it  Paris,  Helen  and  Menelaus  pass  slowly,  statelily, 
across  the  stage,  uttering  the  rich  speech  of  a  modern  poet 
who  has  thought  out  their  destiny  for  them. 

The  first  series  of  eight  numbers  may  be  had  for  seventy- 
five  cents  from  the  author  at  12  Harper  Street,  London, 
W.  C. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  AWARDS 

Once  a  year  it  becomes  the  agreeable  duty  of  the  editors 
and  Advisory  Committee  of  POETRY  to  award  one  or  more 
prizes.  This  year  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  awarding 
three.  In  addition  to  the  Levinson  prize  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  two  guarantors,  who  wish  to  be  nameless,  have  re- 
quested us  to  honor  two  other  poets  of  our  third  year  with 
prizes  of  one  hundred  and  of  fifty  dollars.  The  Levinson 
prize  must  go  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  the  two 
other  prizes  are  offered  without  such  restriction. 

The  jury  feels  that  there  is  a  certain  presumption  in  offer- 
ing and  awarding  a  prize  for  the  "best  poem,"  since  no  jury 
can  pass  final  judgment;  and  that  it  will  be  in  better  taste, 
and  perhaps  in  the  end  more  truthful,  to  omit  the  word 
"best"  from  our  offers  and  awards  in  the  future.  The  prizes 
will  continue  to  be  given,  naturally,  for  the  poems,  or  groups 
of  poems,  which  seem  to  the  jury  the  most  worthy  of  the 
honor;  but  we  shall  not  assume  to  rob  Father  Time  of  his 
prerogative  by  deciding  which  are  "the  best."  Our  prizes  are 
awarded  in  the  same  spirit  which  art  juries  aim  at  in  making 
the  numerous  and  munificent  awards  at  the  annual  exhibitions 
in  our  large  cities:  they  express  the  admiration  of  fellow- 
artists  for  work  of  superior  quality,  but  they  do  not  express 
infallible  or  irrevocable  judgment. 

In  this  spirit,  then,  we  award  the  three  prizes  so  gener- 
ously offered  for  the  encouragement  of  the  art.  Works  of 
members  of  the  jury  are  ineligible,  including  this  year  Old 
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Songs  for  New  by  Alice  Corbin  (Mrs.  Henderson),  Poems 
by  Miss  Edith  Wyatt,  Poems  by  Mr.  Ezra  Pound,  and 
Mountain  Poems  by  Miss  Monroe.  Other  exemptions  are: 
Miss  Amy  Lowell  withdraws  her  poems  from  the  prize  com- 
petition; Metal  Checks,  by  Miss  Louise  Driscoll,  has  been 
judged  ineligible  because  it  received  the  war-poem  prize; 
Mr.  Carl  Sandburg  may  not  again  compete  for  the  Levinson 
prize  because  he  received  it  last  year ;  and  death  has  removed 
from  competition  poems  by  Rupert  Brooke,  Madison  Cawein 
and  Remy  de  Gourmont. 

The  HELEN  HAIRE  LEVINSON  PRIZE  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  offered  by  Mr.  Salmon  O.  Levinson,  of  Chicago,  for 
a  poem,  or  group  of  poems,  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
published  by  POETRY  during  its  third  year — October,  1914, 
to  September,  1915 — is  awarded  to 

MR.  VACHEL  LINDSAY 

of  Springfield,  Illinois,  for  his  poem,  The  Chinese  Nightin- 
gale, published  in  the  February  number. 

The  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  offered  by  a  guarantor 
for  a  poem,  or  group  of  poems,  published  by  POETRY  during 
its  third  year,  is  awarded  to 

MISS  CONSTANCE   LINDSAY  SKINNER 

of  New  York,  for  her  group  of  poems,  Songs  of  the  Coast- 
dwellers,  published  in  October,  1914. 

The  prize  of  fifty  dollars,  similarly  offered  by  a  guarantor, 
is  awarded  to 

"H.  D."  (MRS.  RICHARD  ALDINGTON) 
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of  London,  England,  for  her  Poems,  published  in  the  March 

number. 

Besides  the  above  prize-winners,  the  jury  desires  to  men- 
tion with  special  honor  Nineteen-fourteen,  by  Rupert  Brooke, 

the  three  war  sonnets  published  in  the  April  number,  just 

before  the  young  poet's  death.    And  the  following  poems  also 

are  given  honorable  mention : 

The  Syrian  Lover  in  Exile  Remembers  Thee,  Light  of  My 
Land,  by  Ajan  Syrian  (June). 

Silence,  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters  (February). 

The   Love-song    of   J.    Alfred   Prufrock,    by    T.    S.    Eliot 
(June). 

Polonius  and  the  Ballad  Singers,  by  Padraic  Colum  (July). 

Th*  New  World:  Passages  from  a  Poem,  by  Witter  Bynner 
(April). 

Metal  Checks,  by  Louise  Driscoll  (November). 

Liadian  to  Curithir,  by  Moireen  Fox  (March). 

The  Bird  and  the  Tree,  by  Ridgely  Torrence  (April). 

Venus  Transiens,  by  Amy  Lowell  (April). 

Grief  and  Memories,  by  D.  H.  Lawrence  (December). 

Like  Him  Whose  Spirit  and  Meeting,  by  Arthur  Davison 
Ficke  (March). 

Haunted  Reaping,  by  Leyland  Huckfield  (July). 

La  Rue  de  la  Montague  Sainte  Genevieve,  by  Dorothy  Dud- 
ley (June). 

The  Temple,  by  Lee  Wilson  Dodd  (January). 

Phases,  by  Wallace  Stevens  (November). 

Rain  at  Night,  by  Helen  Hoyt  (August). 
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Annie  Shore  and  Johnnie  Doon,  by  Patrick  Orr  (January). 
A  Statue  in  a  Garden,  by  Agnes  Lee  (October). 
Harp  of  the  Wind,  by  Frances  Shaw  (July). 
Sub  Terra,  by  William  Carlos  Williams  (May). 
Post  Annos,  by  James  Branch  Cabell  (August). 

The  HELEN  HAIRE  LEVINSON  PRIZE  of  two  hundred 
dollars  will  be  continued  under  the  same  conditions  as  before 
for  POETRY'S  fourth  year ;  also  the  prize  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars offered  anonymously  by  a  guarantor.  In  addition  to 
these,  Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald  has  offered  a  prize  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  the  conditions  of  which  will  be  announced  next 
month. 

Last  month  we  announced  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
donated  by  the  Players'  Producing  Company,  of  Chicago, 
for  a  one-act  play  in  metrical  verse  or  vers  fibre;  the  play  to 
be  American  in  subject  or  substance,  and  to  be  actable. 

Decision  is  to  be  made  by  the  staff  of  POETRY  and  the 
donor,  who  reserve  the  right  to  withhold  the  prize  if  no 
suitable  plays  come  in.  The  prize-winner  will  be  published 
in  the  magazine,  and  the  Players'  Producing  Company  will 
have  the  acting  rights,  customary  royalties  being  given. 

Plays  must  be  received  at  this  office  before  Feb.  1,  1916. 
The  manuscript  must  not  be  signed,  but  a  sealed  envelope 
must  accompany  it,  containing  the  title,  the  name  of  the 
author,  and  a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope  for  return. 

We  continue  to  urge  the  permanent  endowment  of  prizes 
and  scholarships  in  this  art,  corresponding  to  such  endow- 
ments in  the  other  arts.  Poetry  is  the  worst  paid  of  all  the 
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arts,  and  no  Fund,  or  Foundation,  or  University,  or  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  or  other  institution,  offers  scholarships, 
or  foreign  travel,  or  anything  else,  to  young  poets.  As  yet 
POETRY'S  prizes — and  two  of  fifty  dollars  offered  for  "the 
best  lyrics"  by  our  local  contemporary,  The  Trimmed  Lamp 
—are  the  only  ones  in  sight.  May  they  "breed  competitors!" 

H.M.  (for  the  Jury) 


NOTES 

Mr.  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  of  Chicago,  is  the  author  of  The 
Spoon  River  Anthology  (Macmillan),  besides  earlier  books  of 
verse,  prose  plays,  essays,  etc.  His  new  book  of  poems  will 
soon  be  published  by  Macmillan. 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling  (Mrs.  Roscoe  P.),  of  Northampton, 
Mass.,  has  just  published,  in  the  New  Poetry  Series  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.)  Afternoons  in  April,  which  includes  her  Symphony 
of  a  Mexican  Garden,  from  POETRY'S  first  number. 

Mr.  John  Hall  Wheelock,  of  New  York,  author  of  The  Be- 
loved Adventure  and  Love  and  Liberation  (Scribner),  has  also 
appeared  before  in  POETRY.  Likewise  Karle  Wilson  Baker  (Mrs. 
Thos.  E.),  of  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  who  has  contributed  much 
verse  to  magazines  under  the  name  of  Charlotte  Wilson.  Other 
familiar  contributors  are  Dorothy  Dudley  (Mrs.  Henry  B. 
Harvey)  and  Mr.  Maxwell  Bodenheim,  both  young  poets  of 
Chicago  who  have  not  yet  published  a  volume;  and  Mr.  Wallace 
Stevens,  of  New  York,  who  was  introduced  by  POETRY  a  year 
ago. 

Of  the  poets  new  to  our  readers,  Marguerite  Wilkinson  (Mrs. 
James  G.),  of  Coronado,  Cal.,  is  the  author  of  In  Vivid  Gard-ens, 
By  a  Western  Wayside,  and  The  Passing  of  Mars,  a  "modern 
morality  play"  in  blank  verse  which  has  just  been  published  by 
the  author. 

Mr.  Glenn  Ward  Dresbach,  a  young  poet  of  Tyrone,  New 
Mexico,  has  published  little  as  yet. 
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Catherine  Wells  (Mrs.  H.  G.  Wells),  of  London,  the  wife 
of  the  novelist,  has  written  short  stories,  but  little  verse  as  yet. 
Miss  J.  C.  Chadwick  is  also  an  English  poet. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following 
new  books  of  verse,  and  of  essays,  biographies,  etc.,  on  our 
subject,  issued  this  autumn  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain-' 

Original  Verse: 
THE  NEW  POETRY  SERIES:     New  Poems,  by  Josephine  Preston 

Peabody;  Afternoons  in  April,  by  Grace  Hazard  Conkling; 

Interflow,  by  Geoffrey  C.  Faber.     (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) 
Rivers  to  the  Sea,  by  Sara  Teasdale.     Vision  of  War,  by  Lincoln 

Colcord.     The  Song  of  Hugh  Glass,  by  John  G.  Neihardt. 

The  Pilgrim  Kings:  Greco  and  Goya  and  Other  Poems  of 

Spain,  by  Thomas  Walsh.     (Macmillan  Co.) 
Poems,  by  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.     Collected  Poems  of  Rupert 

Brooke,  with  portrait  and  biographical  Introduction  by  Mar- 
garet Harington.     The  House  That  Was,  and  other  Poems, 

by  Benjamin  R.  C.  Low.     (John  Lane  Co.) 
Bronte  Poems,  by  Charlotte,  Emily,  Anne  and  Branwell  Bronte, 

with  Introduction  by  A.  C.  Benson.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 
The  Rose  Jar,  by  Thomas  S.  Jones,  Jr.    A  Handful  of  Lavender, 

by  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese.     The  Rose  from  the  Ashes, 

by  Edith  M.  Thomas.     (Thos.  B.  Mosher.) 
The  Laughing  Muse,  by  Arthur  Guiterman.     Poems,  by  Dana 

Burnet.     (Harper  &  Bros.) 
The  Jew  to  Jesus,  and  other  Poems,  by  Florence  Kiper  Frank. 

(Mitchell  Kennerley.) 
Advent  Songs,  by  Simon  N.  Patten.    Songs  to  Save  a  Soul,  by 

Irene  Rutherford  McLeod.     (B.  W.  Huebsch.) 
Sappho  in  Levkas,  and  other  poems,  by  Wm.  Alex.  Percy.     (Yale 

Univ.  Press.) 

The  Lord  of  Misrule,  by  Alfred  Noyes.     (F.  A.  Stokes  Co.) 
The  Factories  and  other  Lyrics,  by  Margaret  Widdemer.     (John 

C.  Winston  Co.) 
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Images,  Old  and  New,  by  Richard  Aldington.  Horizons,  by 
Robert  Alden  Sanborn.  The  English  Tongue  and  Other 
Poems,  by  Lewis  Worthington  Smith.  The  Tragedy,  by 
Gilbert  Moyle.  (Four  Seas  Co.)  ^ 

Songs  of  the  Fields,  by  Francis  Ledwidge,  with  Introd.  by  Lord 
Dunsany.  (Duffield  &  Co.) 

Ashes  and  Sparks,  by  Richard  Wightman.     (Century  Co.) 

One  Wish,  and  Other  Poems  of  Love  and  Life,  by  Sara  Beau- 
mont Kennedy.  (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

Songs  of  the  Workaday  World,  by  Berton  Braley.  (Geo.  H. 
Doran.) 

New  Rubaiyat  from  a  Southern  Garden,  by  George  F.  Viett. 
(Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.) 

Poetic  Drama: 

The  Faithful,  by  John  Masefield.     (Macmillan  Co.) 
The  Cloister,  by  Emile  Verhaeren.     Red  Wine  of  Rousillon,  by 

Wm.  Lindsey.     (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) 
Armageddon,  an  epic  drama  on  the  war,  by  Stephen   Phillips. 

(John   Lane   Co.) 
The  Hostage  (L'Otage)  by  Paul  Claudel,  trans,  by  Clara  Bell, 

with  Introd.  by  Pierre  Chavannes.     (Yale  Univ.  Press.) 
Iphegenia  in  Tauris,  by  Witter  Bynner.     (Mitchell  Kennerley.) 

Biography  and  Criticism: 

Six  French  Poets:  Emile  Verhaeren,  Albert  Samain,  Remy  de 
Gourmont,  Henri  de  Regnier,  Francis  Jammes  and  Paul  Fort, 
by  Amy  Lowell.  John  M,  Synge:  A  Few  Personal  Recollec- 
tions with  Biographical  Notes,  by  John  Masefield.  A  Reverie 
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TWO  POEMS 

NEAR   PERIGORD 
A  Perigord,  pres  del  muralh  tan  que  i  puosch  'om  gitar  ab  tnalk. 

OU'D  have  men's  hearts  up  from  the  dust 
And  tell  their  secrets,  Messire  Cino, 
Right  enough?    Then  read  between  the  lines 

of  Uc  St.  Cire, 
Solve  me  the  riddle,  for  you  know  the  tale. 

Bertrans,  En  Bertrans,  left  a  fine  canzone: 
"Maent,  I  love  you,  you  have  turned  me  out. 
The  voice  at  Montfort,  Lady  Agnes'  hair, 
Bel  Miral's  stature,  the  vicountess'  throat, 
Set  all  together,  are  not  worthy  of  you    .    .    ." 
And  all  the  while  you  sing  out  that  canzone, 
Think  you  that  Maent  lived  at  Montaignac, 
One  at  Chalais,  another  at  Malemort 
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Hard  over  Brive — for  every  lady  a  castle, 
Each  place  strong. 

Oh,  is  it  easy  enough? 
Tairiran  held  hall  in  Montaignac, 
His  brother-in-law  was  all  there  was  of  power 
In  Perigord,  and  this  good  union 
Gobbled  all  the  land  and  held  it  later 

for  some  hundreds  years. 
And  our  En  Bertrans  was  in  Altafort, 
Hub  of  the  wheel,  the  stirrer-up  of  strife, 
As  caught  by  Dante  in  the  last  wallow  of  hell — 
The  headless  trunk  "that  made  its  head  a  lamp," 
For  separation  wrought  out  separation, 
And  he  who  set  the  strife  between  brother  and  brother 
And  had  his  way  with  the  old  English  king, 
Viced  in  such  torture  for  the  "counterpass." 

How  would  you  live,  with  neighbors  set  about  you — 
Poictiers  and  Brive,  untaken  Rochechouart, 
Spread  like  the  finger-tips  of  one  frail  hand; 
And  you  on  that  great  mountain  of  a  palm — 
Not  a  neat  ledge,  not  Foix  between  its  streams, 
But  one  huge  back  half  covered  up  with  pine, 
Worked  for  and  snatched  from  the  string-purse  of  Born- 
The  four  round  towers,  four  brothers — mostly  fools: 
What  could  he  do  but  play  the  desperate  chess, 
And  stir  old  grudges? 
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Near  Perigord 
Tawn  your  castles,  lords! 

*  i 


And  the  great  scene — 
(That,  maybe,  never  happened!) 

Beaten  at  last, 
Before  the  hard  old  king: 

"Your  son,  ah,  since  he  died 
My  wit  and  worth  are  cobwebs  brushed  aside 
In  the  full  flare  of  grief.    Do  what  you  will." 

Take  the  whole  man,  and  ravel  out  the  story. 
He  loved  this  lady  in  castle  Montaignac? 
The  castle  flanked  him — he  had  need  of  it. 
You  read  today,  how  long  the  overlords  of  Perigord, 
The  Talleyrands,  have  held  the  place,  it  was  no  transient 

fiction. 
And  Maent  failed  him?    Or  saw  through  the  scheme? 

And  all  his  net-like  thought  of  new  alliance? 
Chalais  is  high,  a-level  with  the  poplars. 
Its  lowest  stones  just  meet  the  valley  tips 
Where  the  low  Dronne  is  filled  with  water-lilies. 
And  Rochecouart  can  match  it,  stronger  yet, 
The  very  spur's  end,  built  on  sheerest  cliff, 
And  Malemort  keeps  its  close  hold  on  Brive, 
While  Born  his  own  close  purse,  his  rabbit  warren, 
His  subterranean  chamber  with  a  dozen  doors, 
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A-bristle  with  antennae  to  feel  roads, 

To  sniff  the  traffic  into  Perigord. 

And  that  hard  phalanx,  that  unbroken  line, 

The  ten  good  miles  from  thence  to  Maent's  castle, 

All  of  his  flank — how  could  he  do  without  her? 

And  all  the  road  to  Cahors,  to  Toulouse  ? 

What  would  he  do  without  her? 

"Papiol, 

Go  forthright  singing — Anhes,  Cembelins. 
There  is  a  throat;  ah,  there  are  two  white  hands; 
There  is  a  trellis  full  of  early  roses, 
And  all  my  heart  is  bound  about  with  love. 
Where  am  I  come  with  compound  flatteries — 
What  doors  are  open  to  fine  compliment?'* 
And  every  one  half  jealous  of  Maent? 
He  wrote  the  catch  to  pit  their  jealousies 
Against  her,  give  her  pride  in  them? 

Take  his  own  speech,  make  what  you  will  of  it — 
And  still  the  knot,  the  first  knot,  of  Maent? 

Is  it  a  love  poem  ?    Did  he  sing  of  war  ? 
Is  it  an  intrigue  to  run  subtly  out, 
Born  of  a  jongleur's  tongue,  freely  to  pass 
Up  and  about  and  in  and  out  the  land, 
Mark  him  a  craftsman  and  a  strategist? 
(St.  Leider  had  done  as  much  at  Polhonac, 
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Singing  a  different  stave,  as  closely  hidden.) 

Oh,  there  is  precedent,  legal  tradition, 

To  sing  one  thing  when  your  song  means  another, 

"Et  albirar  ab  lor  bordon — " 

Foix*  count  knew  that.    What  is  Sir  Bertrans'  singing? 

Maent,  Maent,  and  yet  again  Maent, 
Or  war  and  broken  heaumes  and  politics? 


II 


End  fact.    Try  fiction.    Let  us  say  we  see 
En  Bertrans,  a  tower-room  at  Hautefort, 
Sunset,  the  ribbon-like  road  lies,  in  red  cross-light, 
South  toward  Montaignac,  and  he  bends  at  a  table 
Scribbling,  swearing  between  his  teeth,  by  his  left  hand 
Lie  little  strips  of  parchment  covered  over, 
Scratched  and  erased  with  al  and  ochaisos. 
Testing  his  list  of  rhymes,  a  lean  man  ?    Bilious  ? 
With  a  red  straggling  beard? 
And  the  green  cat's-eye  lifts  toward  Montaignac. 

Or  take  his  "magnet"  singer  setting  out, 
Dodging  his  way  past  Aubeterre,  singing  at  Chalais 

In  the  vaulted  hall, 
Or,  by  a  lichened  tree  at  Rochecouart 
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Aimlessly  watching  a  hawk  above  the  valleys, 

Waiting  his  turn  in  the  mid-summer  evening, 

Thinking  of  Aelis,  whom  he  loved  heart  and  soul    .    .    . 

To  find  her  half  alone,  Montfort  away, 

And  a  brown,  placid,  hated  woman  visiting  her, 

Spoiling  his  visit,  with  a  year  before  the  next  one. 

Little  enough? 

Or  carry  him  forward.     "Go  through  all  the  courts, 

My  Magnet,"  Bertrand  had  said. 

We  come  to  Ventadour 

In  the  mid  love  court,  he  sings  out  the  canzon, 
No  one  hears  save  Arrimbn  Luc  D'Esparo — 
No  one  hears  aught  save  the  gracious  sound  of  compliments. 
Sir  Arrimon  counts  on  his  fingers,  Montfort, 
Rochecouart,  Chalais,  the  rest,  the  tactic, 
Malemort,  guesses  beneath,  sends  word  to  Coeur  de  Lion : 

The  compact,  de  Born  smoked  out,  trees  felled 

About  his  castle,  cattle  driven  out! 

Or  no  one  sees  it,  and  En  Bertrans  prospered  ? 

And  ten  years  after,  or  twenty,  as  you  will, 
Arnaut  and  Richard  lodge  beneath  Chalus: 
The  dull  round  towers  encroaching  on  the  field, 
The  tents  tight  drawn,  horses  at  tether 
Further  and  out  of  reach,  the  purple  night, 
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The  crackling  of  small  fires,  the  bannerets, 

The  lazy  leopards  on  the  largest  banner, 

Stray  gleams  on  hanging  mail,  an  armorer's  torch-flare 

Melting  on  steel. 

And  in  the  quietest  space 
They  probe  old  scandals,  say  de  Born  is  dead  ; 
And  we've  the  gossip  (skipped  six  hundred  years). 
Richard  shall  die  tomorrow — leave  him  there 
Talking  of  trobar  clus  with  Daniel. 
And  the  "best  craftsman"  sings  out  his  friend's  song, 
Envies  its  vigor    .    .    .    and  deplores  the  technique, 
Dispraises  his  own  skill  ? — That's  as  you  will. 
And  they  discuss  the  dead  man, 
Plantagenet  puts  the  riddle:    "Did  he  love  her?" 
And  Arnaut  parries:    "Did  he  love  your  sister? 
True,  he  has  praised  her,  but  in  some  opinion 
He  wrote  that  praise  only  to  show  he  had 
The  favor  of  your  party,  had  been  well  received." 

"You  knew  the  man." 

"YoK  knew  the  man." 

"I  am  an  artist,  you  have  tried  both  metiers." 
"You  were  born  near  him." 

"Do  we  know  our  friends  ?" 

"Say  that  he  saw  the  castles,  say  that  he  loved  Maent!" 
"Say  that  he  loved  her,  does  it  solve  the  riddle?" 
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End  the  discussion,  Richard  goes  out  next  day 
And  gets  a  quarrel-bolt  shot  through  his  vizard, 
Pardons  the  bowman,  dies. 

Ends  our  discussion.    Arnaut  ends 
"In  sacred  odor" — (that's  apochryphal ! ) 
And  we  can  leave  the  *alk  till  Dante  writes : 
Surely  I  saw,  and  still  before  my  eyes 
Goes  on  that  headless  trunk,  that  bears  for  light 
Its  own  head  swinging,  gripped  by  the  dead  hair, 
And  like  a  swinging  lamp  that  says,  "Ah  me! 
I  severed  men,  my  head  and  heart 
Ye  see  here  severed,  my  life's  counterpart'' 

Or  take  En  Bertrans? 


Ill 

Ed  eran  due  in  uno,  ed  uno  in  due.     Inferno,  XXVIII,  125. 

I  loved  a  woman.    The  stars  fell  from  heaven. 
And  always  our  two  natures  were  in  strife. 
Bewildering  spring,  and  by  the  Auvezere 
Poppies  and  day's-eyes  in  the  green  email 
Rose  over  us;  and  we  knew  all  that  stream, 
And  our  two  horses  had  traced  out  the  valleys; 
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Knew  the  low  flooded  lands  squared  out  with  poplars, 
In  the  young  days  when  the  deep  sky  befriended. 

And  great  wings  beat  above  us  in  the  twilight, 
And  the  great  wheels  in  heaven 

Bore  us  together    .    .    .    surging    .    .    .    and  apart    .    .    . 
Believing  we  should  meet  with  lips  and  hands. 

High,  high  and  sure    .    .    .    and  then  the  counterthrust : 
"Why  do  you  love  me?    Will  you  always  love  me? 
But  I  am  like  the  grass,  I  can  not  love  you." 
Or,  "Love,  and  I  love  and  love  you, 
And  hate  your  mind,  not  you,  your  soul,  your  hands." 

So  to  this  last  estrangement,  Tairiran! 

There  shut  up  in  his  castle,  Tairiran's, 
She  who  had  nor  ears  nor  tongue  save  in  her  hands, 
Gone — ah,  gone — untouched,  unreachable! 
She  who  could  never  live  save  through  one  person, 
She  who  could  never  speak  save  to  one  person, 
And  all  the  rest  of  her  a  shifting  change, 
A  broken  bundle  of  mirrors    ,  ! 
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VILLANELLE:    THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  HOUR 


I  had  over-prepared  the  event — 

that  much  was  ominous. 
With  middle-aging  care 

I  had  laid  out  just  the  right  books, 
I  almost  turned  down  the  right  pages; 

Beauty  is  so  rare  a  thing    .    .    . 
So  few  drink  of  my  fountain. 

So  much  barren  regret! 
So  many  hours  wasted! 
And  now  I  watch  from  the  window 

rain,  wandering  busses. 

Their  little  cosmos  is  shaken — 

the  air  is  alive  with  that  fact. 

In  their  parts  of  the  city 

they  are  played  on  by  diverse  forces; 

I  had  over-prepared  the  event. 
Beauty  is  so  rare  a  thing    .    .    . 
So  few  drink  at  my  fountain. 

Two  friends:   a  breath  of  the  forest    .    .    . 
Friends?    Are  people  less  friends 

because  one  has  just,  at  last,  found  them? 
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Twice  they  promised  to  come. 

"Between  the  night  and  morning?" 

Beauty  would  drink  of  my  mind. 
Youth  would  awhile  forget 

my  youth  is  gone  from  me. 
Youth  would  hear  speech  of  beauty. 

II 

("Speak  up!  You  have  danced  so  stiffly? 
Someone  admired  your  works, 
And  said  so  frankly. 

"Did  you  talk  like  a  fool, 
The  first  night? 
The  second  evening?" 

"But  they  promised  again : 

'Tomorrow  at  tea-time.' ") 

III 

Now  the  third  day  is  here — 

no  word  from  either; 
No  word  from  her  nor  him, 
Only  another  man's  note: 

"Dear  Pound,  I  am  leaving  England." 

Ezra  Pound 
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SUNRISE  ON  RYDAL  WATER 
To  E.  de  S. 

Come  down  at  dawn  from  windless  hills 

Into  the  valley  of  the  lake, 
Where  yet  a  larger  quiet  fills 

The  hour,  and  mist  and  water  make 

With  rocks  and  reeds  and  island  boughs 
One  silence  and  one  element, 
Where  wonder  goes  surely  as  once 
It  went 

By  Galilean  prows. 

Moveless  the  water  and  the  mist, 

Moveless  the  secret  air  above, 
Hushed,  as  upon  some  happy  tryst 
The  poised  expectancy  of  love ; 
What  spirit  is  it  that  adores 
What  mighty  presence  yet  unseen  ? 
What  consummation  works  apace 
Between 

These  rapt  enchanted  shores? 

Never  did  virgin  beauty  wake 

Devouter  to  the  bridal  feast 
Than  moves  this  hour  upon  the  lake 

In  adoration  to  the  east. 
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Here  is  the  bride  a  god  may  know, 
The  primal  will,  the  young  consent, 
Till  surely  upon  the  appointed  mood 
Intent 

The  god  shall  leap — and,  lo, 

Over  the  lake's  end  strikes  the  sun — 
White,  flameless  fire ;  some  purity 
Thrilling  the  mist,  a  splendor  won 

Out  of  the  world's  heart.    Let  there  be 
Thoughts,  and  atonements,  and  desires; 
Proud  limbs,  and  undeliberate  tongue ; 
Where  now  we  move  with  mortal  care 
Among 

Immortal  dews  and  fires. 

So  the  old  mating  goes  apace, 

Wind  with  the  sea,  and  blood  with  thought, 
Lover  with  lover ;  and  the  grace 
Of  understanding  comes  unsought 
When  stars  into  the  twilight  steer, 
Or  thrushes  build  among  the  may, 
Or  wonder  moves  between  the  hills, 
And  day 

Comes  up  on  Rydal  mere. 

John  Drinkwater 
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THE  MAGI 

Out  of  what  far-off  ancient  cities 
Did  the  wise  kings  see  the  star, 
Leaning  from  their  towers  of  magic — 
Caspar,  Melchior,  Balthasar? 

In  what  strange  marts  did  they  barter, 
In  what  ivory  chests  make  stir, 
Gathering  for  their  eastern  journey 
Gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh? 

Nancy  Campbell 
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THE  CABARET  DANCER 

Breathe  not  the  word  Tomorrow  in  her  ears. 

Tomorrow  is  for  men  who  send  their  ships 

Over  the  sea  to  moor  at  alien  slips ; 
For  dreamers,  dawdlers,  martyrs,  pioneers, 
Not  for  this  golden  mote.  To  her  appears 

No  hovering  dark  that  prophesies  eclipse. 

Grace  of  the  swallow  in  the  swaying  hips, 
Heart  of  the  swallow,  knowing  not  the  years ! 

Breathe  not  a  word  of  beauty  that  shall  fade, 
Of  lagging  steps,  of  bare  and  lonely  sorrow 

On  roads  that  other  dancing  feet  have  found 
Beyond  the  grove  where  life  with  laughter  played. 
Breathe  not  a  word  of  that  grim  land  Tomorrow, 
Lest  she  should  quake  to  ashes  at  the  sound. 

Hermann  Hagedorn 
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THE  TAPESTRY 

O  bygone  raptures,  bygone  tortures, 
Why  have  you  become  no  more 
Than  the  colors  and  the  shadows 
Of  a  distant  faded  tapestry    .    .    . 
Wrinkled  by  a  breeze? 

Lifted  by  tenderness,  I  have  sung : 
"This  shall  wing  me  through  dusk, 
Lighten  the  anguish  of  death." 

Stunned  by  betrayal,  I  have  groaned 
"This  shall  darken  the  dawn, 
Stab  me  with  every  sunbeam, 
Lame  me  so  long  as  I  live." 

And  now  you  are  no  more  mine 
Than  the  colors  and  the  shadows 
Of  a  distant  faded  tapestry    .    .    . 
Wrinkled  by  a  breeze. 

Yet  I  continue  to  spend  hours 
Figuring  what  lies  beyond — 
A  window,  a  doorway  or  a  wall. 
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The  Chasm 
THE  CHASM 

Yesterday 

The  world  dreamed  before  me 
A  golden  meadow 
Silvered  with  rivers; 
Larger  than  all  eternity 
And  yet  so  small 
That  "Here  is  the  world!" 
I  could  say, 
And  lay  it  all 
In  your  little  hand. 

But  I  spoke  a  woman's  name, 

And  the  darkness  of  a  thousand  nights 

Leaped  from  the  past, 

And  dug  between  us 

A  chasm  of  aching  distance. 

I  called  to  you; 

But  only  the  years  answered. 

You  faded,  faded, 

And  were  lost. 

O  phantom  of  today, 
Mea  of  yesterday, 
I  thought  there  was  no  gulf 
Our  love  could  not  bridge. 
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POMEGRANATE 

Pomegranate,  how  prodigal 
Is  the  hour  of  your  giving ! 

The  apple-nymph  basks,  content 
To  apportion  her  tribute — 
Blossoms  and  incense  to  Spring, 
Substance  to  Fall; 
But  you — you  lift  up 
In  one  riotous  offering 
The  fruit  with  the  flower, 
Moons  interclustered  with  stars. 

Dryad,  impulsive  or  vain, 
Is  it  fervor  or  weakness? 
Who  can  dazzle  Apollo! 

Richard  Butler  Glaenzer 
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The  Heart  on  the  Highroad 
THE  HEART  ON  THE  HIGHROAD 

Away  from  light  and  shelter,  warmth  and  peace, 
How  many  and  many  a  night  of  wind  and  rain 
My  anxious  heart  its  wanderings  could  not  cease, 
Leading  you  home  amid  the  tempest's  strain. 

Long,  long  you  have  been  safe  from  stormy  skies, 
Long,  long  in  shelter  from  the  winter's  chill; 
But  still  the  night  wind  shakes  me  with  its  cries, 
And  on  my  heart  the  icy  rain  falls  still. 

CHINOISERIE 

Is  it  the  moon  afar 

Yonder  appears? 
Nay ! — 'tis  the  evening  star 

Seen  through  my  tears. 

/.  K.  Wetherill 
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POEMS 

CLOISTERED 

To-night  the  little  girl-nun  died. 

Her  hands  were  laid 
Across  her  breast ;  the  last  sun  tried 

To  kiss  her  quiet  braid; 
And  where  the  little  river  cried, 

Her  grave  was  made. 

The  little  girl-nun's  soul,  in  awe, 

Went  silently 
To  where  her  brother  Christ  she  saw, 

Under  the  Living  Tree ; 
He  sighed,  and  his  face  seemed  to  draw 

Her  tears,  to  see. 

He  laid  his  hands  on  her  hands  mild, 

And  gravely  blessed ; 
"Blind,  they  that  kept  you  so,"  he  smiled, 

With  tears  unguessed. 
"Saw  they  not  Mary  held  a  child 

Upon  her  breast  ?" 

THE  DEATH  WATCH 

A  tree  falls  in  the  blast, 

The  other  trees  are  sighing; 
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Fast  burn  the  candles — fast. 
She  is  long  dying. 

A  flower  fades  in  the  sun, 

The  other  flowers  are  weeping; 

See!   Dawn's  at  last  begun. 
Dead — or  but  sleeping? 

A  star  falls,  tired  from  flight, 
The  other  stars  are  flying; 

It  is  o'erpast,  the  night — 
She  is  long  dying. 


INTUITION 

My  lover  has  no  lute  to  sing  to  me, 
My  lover  has  no  song  to  mark  me  fair ; 

His  lips  are  strong  and  silent  utterly, 
He  lays  no  foolish  kiss  upon  my  hair. 

My  lover  does  not  hold  within  his  eyes, 
Where  all  may  see,  a  torch  of  love  aglow. 

No  tears  he  gives  to  me,  nor  any  sighs. 

My  lover  speaks  not,  but  I  know,  I  know! 

Mary  Carolyn  Davies 
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THROUGH  THE  WINDOW  NEAR  HIS  BED 

Through  the  window  near  his  bed, 

On  his  tousled  head, 
All  her  magic  on  the  sprite 
Poured  the  Lady  of  the  night. 

Down  a  ladder  came  the  lad 
With  the  moonlight  mad; 
Down  a  ladder  from  his  room 
To  the  moonlit  garden's  gloom. 

White  with  light  was  every  limb — 

Moonlight  maddened  him 
As  he  nakedly  came  down 
To  the  garden's  moonlit  frown. 

Trod  he  underneath  the  trees 

With  a  sprightly  ease, 
While  the  moonlight  on  his  face 
Lingered  with  a  winged  grace. 

Thus  he  came  to  know  the  smart 

In  the  trembling  heart, 
When  that  cruel  bee,  the  moon, 
Stings  one  in  her  midnight  noon. 
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THE  IDES  OF  MARCH 

Just  as,  amid  cabals  of  his  treacherous  court, 
Suspecting  each  rich  curtain  of  a  knife, 
A  king  broods  heavily, 

Even  so,  aware  that  flesh  and  bone  are  restless 
With  secret  news  and  undefined  intention, 
Sits  on  his  shaking  throne  my  winter  soul. 

H.  C.  Long 


BELGIUM 

This  is  the  field  that  was  crushed  in  their  dying, 
And  over  and  over  the  wind  blows  sighing — 
A  desolate,  sobbing,  searching  wind. 
'Tis  a  low  gray  land  of  barren  spaces 
And  long  rough  ridges  of  burial  places, 
The  grass  bruised  into  the  choking  sod. 

The  clouds  are  lank  with  a  dull  slow  weeping, 
And  the  mist  enshrouds  the  place  of  their  sleeping. 

Katharine  Howard 
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POEMS 
FLY  ON! 

O  Dove,  you  lay  on  the  altar  of  her 
Called  Venus,  called  goddess  of  love. 
Your  wings  were  wounded,  you  did  not  stir. 
And  you  died  'mid  her  flowers,  O  Dove. 

But  a  breath  stirred  the  world,  it  flooded  to  you, 
And  you  quivered  and  lived,  O  Dove ! — 
And  lifted  your  wings  and  flew — and  flew 
To  Mary,  called  mother  of  love. 

And  you  touched  the  son  of  Mary,  the  maid, 
By  the  great  white  throne  of  love. 
But  the  flowers  at  Mary's  footstool  fade, 
And  you  died  'mid  her  flowers,  O  Dove ! 

Oh,  live  again!   Fly  on  to  mine  own, 
Mine  own  bright  garden  of  love! 
The  wind  is  cold  round  the  ancient  throne, 
And  my  day  desires  you,  O  Dove! 
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MAKE  NO  VOWS 


I  made  a  vow  once,  one  only. 

I  was  young  and  I  was  lonely. 

When  I  grew  strong  I  said,  "This  vow 

Is  too  narrow  for  me  now. 

Who  am  I  to  be  bound  by  old  oaths? 

I  will  change  them  as  I  change  my  clothes!" 

But  that  ancient  outworn  vow 

Was  like  fetters  upon  me  now. 

It  was  hard  to  break,  hard  to  break  ; 

Hard  to  shake  from  me,  hard  to  shake. 

I  broke  it  by  day  but  it  closed  upon  me  at  night. 
He  is  not  free  who  is  free  only  in  the  sun-light. 
He  is  not  free  who  bears  fetters  in  his  dreams, 
Nor  he  who  laughs  only  by  his  dream's  hid  streams. 

Oh,  it  costs  much  bright  coin  of  strength  to  live ! 
Watch  then,  where  all  your  strength  you  give! 
For  I,  who  would  be  so  wild  and  wondrous  now, 
Must  give,  give,  to  break  a  bitter  burdensome  vow. 
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HARK.  TO  THE  WIND  OF  THE  WORLD 

Hark  to  the  wind  of  the  world ! 

The  shafts  of  my  life  are  far-hurled- 

I  cannot  belong  to  you!    .    .    . 
I  belong  to  the  cataract,  leaping; 
I  belong  to  the  west-wind,  weeping  ; 
I  belong  to  the  white  swan,  sleeping ; 

I  belong  to  the  wild  curlew! 
/ 

Away!   I  say  it  must  end! 

Call  me  not,  call  me  not  friend — 

I  am  false  for  I  must  be  true ! 
I  belong  to  the  cedar,  swinging; 
I  belong  to  the  silence,  ringing; 
I  belong  to  the  noon-sun,  singing 

Where  the  singing  god-reed  grew. 

Go  further,  further  away! 

I  will  walk  with  you  yet,  some  day, 

But  I  will  not  belong  to  you. 
I  belong  to  the  eagle,  flying; 
I  belong  to  the  sea-tide,  sighing; 
I  belong  to  the  wilderness,  crying; 

I  belong  to  dawn  and  the  dew! 
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//  My  Mother  Knew 

IF  MY  MOTHER  KNEW 

If  my  mother  knew 
How  our  doves  at  dawn 
Shake  me  with  their  wings, 
Wild,  bewildered,  wan, 
When  the  white  star  sings 
And  they  would  be  gone: 

Would  she  from  her  sleep 
Rise  and  look  afar, 
Past  our  fold  and  keep, 
To  that  pulsing  star? 

If  my  mother  knew 
How  the  heath  in  flower, 
With  its  faint  perfume 
At  the  twilight  hour, 
Fills  my  little  room 
Like  some  lady's  bower: 

Would  she  from  the  hearth 
Rise  and  look  again, 
Past  our  piteous  dearth 
To  the  purpling  plain  ? 

If  my  mother  knew 
How  my  heart  will  beat 
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With  the  hope  of  hands, 
For  the  fall  of  feet, 
Though  no  pilgrim  bands 
Find  our  narrow  street: 

Would  she  from  the  loom 
Rise,  remembering  so 
How  the  heart  must  roam  ? 
Then — would  she  let  me  go  ? 


I  GIVE  THANKS 

There's  one  that  I  once  loved  so  much 

I  am  no  more  the  same. 
I  give  thanks  for  that  transforming  touch. 

I  tell  you  not  his  name. 

He  has  become  a  sign  to  me 

For  flowers  and  for  fire. 
For  song  he  is  a  sign  to  me 

And  for  the  broken  lyre. 

And  I  have  known  him  in  a  book 

And  never  touched  his  hand. 
And  he  is  dead — I  need  not  look 

For  him  through  his  green  land. 
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/  Give  Thanks 

Heaven  may  not  be.  I  have  no  faith, 

But  this  desire  I  have — 
To  take  my  soul  on  my  last  breath, 

To  lift  it  like  a  wave, 

And  surge  unto  his  star  and  say: 

His  friendship  had  been  heaven; 
And  pray:  for  clouds  that  closed  his  day 

May  light  at  last  be  given ! 

And  say:  he  shone  at  noon  so  bright 

I  learned  to  run  and  rejoice! 
And  beg  him  for  one  last  delight — 

The  true  sound  of  his  voice. 

There's  one  that  once  moved  me  so  much 

I  am  no  more  the  same ; 
And  I  pray  I  too,  I  too,  may  touch 

Some  heart  with  singing  flame. 

Grace  Fallow  Norton 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

CHRISTMAS  AND  THE  POETS 

'0  War,  or  Battail's  sound 

Was  heard  the  World  around, 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung; 

The  hooked  Chariot  stood 

Unstained  with  hostile  blood, 

The  Trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng; 
And  kings  sate  still  with  awful  eye, 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovran  Lord  was  by. 

But  peacefull  was  the  night 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began: 
The  Winds  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist, 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  wild  Ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 
While  Birds  of  Calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave. 


At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  Globe  of  circular  light 

That  with  long  beams  the  shame-fac'd  night  array'd. 
The  helmed  Chembim 
And  sworded  Seraphim 

Are^  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  displaid, 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire 
With  unexpressive  notes  to  Heaven's  new-born  Heir. 

Such  musick  (as  'tis  said) 
Before  was  never  made, 

But  where  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung, 
While  the  Creator  Great 
His  constellations  set 

And  the  well-balanc't  world  on  hinges  hung, 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep, 
And  bid  the  weltring  waves  their  oozy  channel  keep. 
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Ring  out,  ye  Crystall  Sphears. 
Once  bless  our  human  ears 

(If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so); 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time, 

And  let  the  Bass  of  Heav'ns  deep  Organ  blow, 
And  with  your  ninefold  harmony 


vitn  y 
up  ft 


Make  up  full  consort  to  th'  Angelike  symphony. 

For  if  such  holy  Song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long, 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold, 
And  speckl'd  vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould — 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away, 
And  leave  her  dolourous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

Through  the  majestic  colonnade  of  Milton's  ode  we  walk 
with  bowed  heads  and  muted  instruments  in  this  year  of 
grace  1915.  What  can  be  said  for  a  world  whose  nineteen- 
hundred-and-sixteenth  Christmas  dawns  to  the  roar  of  guns, 
a  world  which  in  nearly  two  thousand  years  of  vaunted  loy- 
alty to  the  Prince  of  Peace  has  not  yet  molded  its  age  of 
gold  out  of  the  refractory  ore  of  races  and  nations?  What 
can  be  said  for  a  world  which,  with  nothing  to  do  but  be 
happy  in  the  use  of  its  own  riches  and  the  contemplation  of 
its  own  beauty,  prefers  to  divert  those  riches  to  agony  and 
luxury,  and  to  destroy  that  beauty  and  pervert  that  happi- 
ness, through  unjust  laws  and  ingenious  devices  and  distorted 
ideals? 

It  may  be  well  to  emphasize  the  command  toward  love  and 
peace  in  the  annual  festival.  "Men  must  come  to  it — they 
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must  love  one  another,"  writes  a  modern  observer  of  mun- 
dane excesses;  "there  will  be  war  until  they  do."  From  the 
first  the  poets  have  emphasized  this  ideal,  beginning  with 
that  great  poet  who  said,  "Love  your  enemies" ;  and  through 
all  the  wars  of  racial  jealousy,  political  intrigue,  or  religious 
perversion,  which  have  stained  this  planet  for  nineteen  hun- 
dred years,  we  hear  men  singing  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
paradoxically  flaunting  the  ideal  of  universal  love.  English 
poets  have  sounded  this  note  from  their  earliest  carols  until 
now.  Over  four  hundred  years  ago  the  anonymous  author  of 
God  rest  you  merry,  gentlemen,  ended  his  Christmas  song 
with  this  stanza : 

Now  to  the  Lord  sing  praises, 

All  you  within  this  place, 
And  with  true  love  and  brotherhood 

Each  other  now  embrace. 
This  holy  tide  of  Christmas 

All  others  doth  deface. 

"Peace  on  earth !"  is  the  refrain  of  most  Christmas  hymns 
even  to  this  day,  and  the  idea  so  pervades  the  festival  that 
soldiers  in  the  trenches,  we  are  told,  make  an  informal  truce 
in  honor  of  it,  and  return  to  normally  friendly  intercourse 
across  the  dead  line  of  war. 

When  will  the  word  of  ultimate  authority  be  obeyed? 
When  will  men  and  nations  accept  as  a  working  principle 
of  life  the  command  that  they  love  one  another?  When  will 
time  "run  back  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold?" 

We  began  with  the  heroic  Milton — let  us  end  with  this 
Christmas  sonnet  by  a  living  poet,  Robert  Bridges,  the  Lau- 
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reate,  whose  spirit,  if  tested,  might  prove  no  less  noble  than 
that  of  the  stern  Puritan : 

Eternal  Father  who  didst  all  create, 
In  whom  we  live  and  to  whose  bosom  move, 
To  all  men  be  Thy  name  known  which  is  Love, 
Till  its  loud  praises  sound  at  heaven's  high  gate. 
Perfect  Thy  kingdom  in  our  passing  state, 
That  here  on  earth  Thou  mayst  as  well  approve 
Our  service  as  Thou  ownest  theirs  above, 
Whose  joy  we  echo  and  in  pain  await 

Grant  body  and  soul  each  day  their  daily  bread : 
And  should  in  spite  of  grace  fresh  woe  begin, 
Even  as  our  anger  soon  is  past  and  dead 
Be  Thy  remembrance  mortal  of  our  sin: 
By  Thee  in  paths  of  peace  Thy  Sheep  be  led, 
And  in  the  vale  of  terror  comforted. 

H.  M. 

ON  "NEAR  PERIGORD" 


The  historical  data  for  this  poem  are,  first,  Uc  de  St. 
Circ's  statement  that  Bertrans  de  Born  was  in  love  with 
the  Lady  Maent,  wife  of  Sir  Tairiran  of  Montaignac,  and 
that  when  she  turned  him  out  he  wrote  a  canzon,  Domna 
pois  de  me  no* us  cal.  My  translation  of  this  poem  appeared 
first  in  Poetry  and  Drama  over  a  year  ago.  I  reprint  it  here 
for  clarity : 

THE  CANZON 

From  the  Provencal  of  En  Bertrans  de  Born — Original  composed 
about  1185  A.  D. 

Lady,  since  you  care  nothing  for  me, 
And  since  you  have  shut  me  away  from  you 
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Causelessly, 

I  know  not  where  to  go  seeking, 

For  certainly 

I  will  never  again  gather 

Joy  so  rich,  and  if  I  find  not  ever 

A  lady  with  look  so  speaking 

To  my  desire,  worth  yours  whom  I  have  lost, 

I'll  have  no  other  love  at  any  cost. 

And  since  I  could  not  find  a  peer  to  you, 
Neither  one  so  fair,  nor  of  such  heart, 
So  eager  and  alert, 
Nor  with  such  art 
In  attire,  nor  so  gay, 
Nor  with  gift  so  bountiful  and  so  true, 
I  will  go  out  a-searching, 
Culling  from  each  a  fair  trait 
To  make  me  a  borrowed  lady 
Till  I  again  find  you  ready. 

Bels  Cembelins,  I  take  of  you  your  color, 
For  it's  your  own,  and  your  glance, 
Where  love  is; 
A  proud  thing  I  do  here, 
For  as  to  color  and  eyes 
I  shall  have  missed  nothing  at  all, 
Having  yours. 

I  ask  of  Midons  Aelis  (of  Mpntfort) 
Her  straight  speech  free-running, 
That  my  phantom  lack  not  in  cunning. 

At  Chalais  of  the  Viscountess,  I  would 
That  she  give  me  outright 
Her  two  hands  and  her  throat. 
So  take  I  my  road 
To  Rochechouart, 
Swift-foot  to  my  Lady  Anhes, 
Seeing  that  Tristan's  lady  Iseutz  had  never 
Such  grace  of  locks,  I  do  ye  to  wit, 
Though  she'd  the  far  fame  for  it. 

Of  Audiart  at  Malemort, 
Though  she  with  a  full  heart 
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Wish  me  ill, 

I'd  have  her  form  that's  laced 

So  cunningly, 

Without  blemish,  for  her  love 

Breaks  not  nor  turns  aside. 

I  of  Miels'de'ben  demand 

Her  straight  fresh  body, 

She  is  so  supple  and  young 

Her  robes  can  but  do  her  wrong, 

Her  white  teeth,  of  the  Lady  Faidita 
I  ask,  and  the  fine  courtesy 
She  hath  to  welcome  one, 
And  such  replies  she  lavishes 
Within  her  nest. 
Of  Bels  Mirals,  the  rest: 
Tall  stature  and  gaiety, 
To  make  these  avail 
She  knoweth  well,  betide 
No  change  nor  turning  aside. 

Ah,  Belz  Senher,  Maent,  at  last 
I  ask  naught  from  you, 
Save  that  I  have  such  hunger  for 
This  phantom 

As  I've  for  you,  such  flame-lap. 
And  yet  I'd  rather 
Ask  of  you  than  hold  another, 
Mayhap,  right  close  and  kissed. 
Ah,  lady,  why  have  you  cast 
Me  out,  knowing  you  hold  me  so  fast  ? 

Besides  these  strophes  there  is  also  a  four-line  coda  to  his 
jongleur,  Papiol,  as  follows: 

Papiol,  my  lodestpne,  go,  through  all  the  courts  sing  this  canzon, 
how  love  f areth  ill  of  late ;  is  fallen  from  his  high  estate. 

Second,  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  political  intrigue  behind 
the  apparent  love  poem  we  have  no  evidence  save  that  of- 
fered by  my  own  observation  of  the  geography  of  Perigord 
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and  Limoges.  I  must  leave  the  philologists  and  professional 
tacticians  to  decide  whether  Bertrans's  proclivities  for  stir- 
ring up  the  barons  were  due  to  his  liver  or  to  "military  nec- 
essity." When  he  did  not  keep  them  busy  fighting  each 
other  they  most  certainly  did  close  in  upon  him — at  least 
once. 

The  traditional  scene  of  Bertrans  before  King  Henry 
Plantagenet  is  well  recounted  in  Smith's  Troubadours  at 
Home.  It  is  vouched  for  by  many  old  manuscripts  and  seems 
as  well  authenticated  as  most  Provengal  history,  though  nat- 
urally there  are  found  the  usual  perpetrators  of  "historic 
doubt."  I  can  not  develop  the  matter  in  the  foregoing  poem, 
as  it  would  overbalance  the  rest  of  the  matter  set  forth  and 
is  extraneous  to  my  main  theme. 

If  my  hasty  allusion  to  the  scene  of  de  Born  and  King 
Henry  is  obscure,  I  can  only  reply  that  Heine  has  made  an 
equally  erudite  allusion.  His  poem,  in  the  Neue  Gedichte, 
entitled  Bertrand  de  Born,  is  as  follows: 

Ein  edler  Stolz  in  alien  Ziigen, 
Auf  seiner  Stirn  Gedankenspur, 
Er  konnte  jedes  Herz  besiegen, 
Bertrand  de  Born,  der  Troubadour. 

Es  kirrten  seine  siissen  Tone 
Die  Lowin  des  Plantagenet's ; 
Die  Tochter  auch,  die  beiden  Sohne, 
Er  fang  sie  alle  in  sein  Netz. 

Wie  er  den  Vater  selbst  bethorte! 
In  Thranen  schmolz  des  Konigs  Zorn, 
Als  er  ihn  lieblich  reden  horte, 
Den  Troubadour,  Bertrand  de  Born. 

E.  P. 
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The  New  World,  by  Witter  Bynner.    Kennerley. 

To  express  democracy  as  emotion  is  no  light  motive  for 
a  poet.  The  monarchical  ideal,  the  militaristic  ideal,  personi- 
fied in  the  figure  of  king  or  warrior,  has  made  and  unmade 
nations  and  inspired  half  the  great  poems  of  the  world ;  but 
democracy,  dethroning  both  king  and  warrior,  sets  up  no 
such  appealing  figure  for  art  to  celebrate.  In  fact,  it  sets 
up  no  figure  at  all,  and  its  ideal  of  human  brotherhood  flattens 
easily  into  a  platitude. 

Mr.  Bynner  exalts  this  ideal  to  passion  by  prefiguring  it 
in  the  love  of  man  and  woman.  He  fuses  it,  makes  it  work- 
able, gives  it  a  place  and  a  pedestal,  by  thus  relating  the 
love  of  many  with  the  love  of  one.  In  so  doing  he  accom- 
plishes the  difficult  task  of  a  poetic  exposition  of  his  social 
philosophy;  always  presenting  that  philosophy  not  through 
abstractions  but  through  concrete  examples — the  loves  and 
sorrows  of  individuals.  Gradually  he  builds  up,  with  beau- 
tiful art,  and  always  in  the  simple  diction  of  everyday  speech, 
a  clear  and  lofty  expression  of  the  beauty  of  human  broth- 
erhood, and  a  prophecy  of  its  universal  power  in  a  spiritual- 
ized world. 

This  kind  of  expository  poem  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
to  write,  so  easily  does  its  fire  turn  to  the  dust  of  argument. 
Now  and  then  Mr.  Bynner  seems  in  danger  of  moralizing, 
but  in  almost  every  case  his  mood  freshens  and  bears  him 
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away  from  the  bogs.  His  art  lacks  mass  and  weight,  perhaps 
— it  is  a  white-sailed  sloop  racing  over  the  deep  waters  of 
his  theme,  not  a  heavy  brig  or  a  steel  freighter,  veterans  of 
storms.  The  democracy  it  expresses  is  the  democracy  of  a 
sensitive  aristocrat  who  feels  through  imagination,  not  that 
of  a  hard  man  of  the  people  who  feels  through  knowledge. 
There  is  not,  in  Mr.  Bynner,  such  richness  and  fullness  of 
experience  of  life  as  in  Whitman  or  Mark  Twain,  or  that 
more  modern  democrat  Edgar  Lee  Masters;  and  thus  his 
poem  lacks  the  breadth  and  bigness  of  the  works  of  these. 

But  it  has  great  beauty,  at  times  a  lyric  ecstacy,  a  note 
clear,  fine,  pure.  It  not  only  achieves  with  felicity  its  spirit- 
ual motive,  but  incidentally  sketches  with  light  strokes  a  few 
living  figures — the  steel-worker,  the  two  brothers,  and  even 
Celia,  who,  though  dimmed  by  certain  speeches,  is  at  times 
vivid  in  superlative  loveliness. 

Having  printed  eight  pages  of  this  poem  last  April,  we 
will  pause  now  merely  for  a  salutation : 

The  wind  of  death  is  a  bright  kiss 

Upon  the  lips 

Of  every  immigrant,  as  upon  yours  and  mine — 

Theirs  is  the  stinging  brine 

And  sun  and  open  sea, 

And  theirs  the  arching  sky,  eternity. 

H.  M. 

Rivers  to  the  Sea,  by  Sara  Teasdale.    Macmillan. 

Who  can  review  a  book  like  this  ?  It  would  be  like  ana- 
lyzing the  flowers  of  June,  for  Mrs.  Filsinger's  lyrics  have 
the  clarity,  the  precision,  the  grace  and  fragrance  of  flowers. 
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They  seem  absolutely  simple  and  sincere,  the  utterance  of  a 
heart  too  full  to  hold  its  emotion — the  real  lyric  cry.  That  is, 
the  score  or  more  best  of  them  have  this  beauty,  and  the 
best  are  almost  invariably  in  two  or  three  tetrameter  quatrains 
with  alternate  rhymes — the  simplest  tune  in  the  language. 
In  other  measures  she  rarely  rises  to  her  highest  level,  al- 
though Broadway  and  The  Lights  of  New  York  are  good  son- 
nets, and  Spring  in  War  Time  uses  admirably  a  plaintive 
little  refrain.  In  free  verse  she  is  least  at  home — it  is  a  pity 
she  tries  it. 

The  poems  have  a  girlish  delicacy,  and  all  of  them  express 
an  ardent  love  of  life.  They  are  chiefly  love  songs,  and  love 
songs  of  nature  and  the  town — keen  emotions  of  joy  or  wist- 
ful longing  vividly  expressed.  But  it  seems  futile  to  talk 
about  them  when  they  illustrate  themselves  so  much  more 
briefly  and  happily.  We  would  like  to  quote  seven  or  eight, 
but  must  content  ourselves  with  these  two : 

APRIL 

The  roofs  are  shining  from  the  rain, 

The  sparrows  twitter  as  they  fly, 
And  with  a  windy  April  grace 

The  little  clouds  go  by. 

Yet  the  back-yards  are  bare  and  brown 

With  only  one  unchanging  tree — 
I  could  not  be  so  sure  of  Spring 

Save  that  it  sings  in  me. 

COME 

Come,  when  the  pale  moon  like  a  petal 
Floats  in  the  pearly  dusk  of  spring, 
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Come  with  arms  outstretched  to  take  me, 
Come  with  lips  pursed  up  to  cling. 

Come,  for  life  is  a  frail  moth  flying 
Caught  in  the  web  of  the  years  that  pass, 

And  soon  we  two,  so  warm  and  eager 
Will  be  as  the  gray  stones  in  the  grass. 

At  least  a  dozen  other  songs  are  as  perfect  as  these — 
Longing,  Debt,  Joy,  Morning,  Dusk  in  War  Time — too 
many  to  mention.  So  let  us  end  with  this  quatrain,  Swallow 
Flight,  because  it  expresses  with  such  rare  precision  this  poet's 
temperament : 

I  love  my  hour  of  wind  and  light 

I  love  men's  faces  and  their  eyes, 
I  love  my  spirit's  veering  flight 

Like  swallows  under  evening  skies. 

H.  M. 

The  Factories  with  Other  Lyrics,  by  Margaret  Widdemer. 

John  C.  Winston  Co. 

Miss  Widdemer  has  a  motive  and  a  message.  Certain 
tyrannies  of  modern  society — child-labor,  prostitution,  war, 
over-worked  poverty — are  an  anguish  in  her  heart,  and  her 
wrath  flames  out  in  the  Poems  of  Now;  achieving  in  one  or 
two,  especially  Teresina's  Face,  the  high  beauty  of  true  lyric 
passion,  and  in  others,  like  The  Beggars  and  A  Modern 
Woman  to  Her  Lover,  the  less  rare  beauty  of  more  con- 
sciously studied  rhythmic  statement.  Such  poems,  being  the 
intense  expression  of  an  individual  woman's  emotion,  speak 
for  all  womanly  women,  utter  their  pity  and  wrath,  their 
increasing  power  against  wrongs  new  and  old. 
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Again  a  few  of  the  love  songs  are  so  strongly  individual- 
ized as  to  become  typical,  and  a  high  lyric  beauty  exalts  their 
simple  measures.  Among  the  best  are  Siege,  Thought  of  You, 
A  Girl's  Love  Song,  and  this  Changed: 

These  are  the  woods  where  my  heart  held  fast 
Shadow-green  silence  and  lonely  grace ; 

Now  they  are  only  a  way  you  passed, 
Leaving  an  empty  place; 

These  are  my  sea-birds  that  circled  wide, 
Bearing  my  thoughts  from  the  dust  of  things — 

Only  the  wish  to  be  by  your  side 
Lifts  on  their  lagging  wings ; 

This  is  my  world  that  was  once  so  sweet, 

All  of  itself  in  the  morning  dew, 
Now  it  is  only  a  road  for  your  feet, 

A  sheltering-place  for  you! 

The  grace  of  Miss  Widdemer's  touch  is  shown  also  in 
some  of  the  lighter  poems,  and  her  dramatic  intuition  of 
character  in  An  Old  Portrait.  Two  or  three  poems  are  lovely 
in  their  feeling  for  the  mysterious  evanescence  of  life;  we 
hear  the  very  flutter  of  wings  in  Wind-litany  and  this  Cloak 
of  Dreams'. 

They  bade  me  follow  fleet 

To  my  brothers'  work  and  play, 
But  the  Cloak  of  Dreams  blew  over  my  feet, 

Tangling  them  from  the  way: 

They  bade  me  watch  the  skies 

For  a  signal — dark  or  light, 
But  the  Cloak  of  Dreams  blew  over  my  eyes, 

Shutting  them  fast  from  sight: 

I  have  nor  pain  nor  mirth, 
Suffering  nor  desire — 
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The  Cloak  of  Dreams  'twixt  me  and  earth 
Wavers  its  filmy  fire: 

I  dream  in  dusk  apart, 

Hearing  a  strange  bird  sing, 
And  the  Cloak  of  Dreams  blows  over  my  heart, 

Blinding  and  sheltering  1 

Altogether  a  very  promising  first  volume. 

H.M. 

Afternoons  in  April,  by  Grace  Hazard  Conkling.    The  New 

Poetry  Series,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  feature  of  Afternoons  In 
April  is  joy — joy  in  color,  joy  in  sound.  Grace  Hazard  Conk- 
ling  is  not  of  those  who  savor  grief  as  they  smell  a  flower. 
All  her  winds  are  boon.  Her  ship  goes  sailing  down  her 
dream  rich  with  fragrance  of  myrrh  and  spikenard,  and  light 
of  beryls,  emeralds,  rubies,  opals.  Now  and  then  we  have 
snatches  of  the  great  song. 

I  knew  her  first  through  her  poems,  Golden-Throated 
Pastoral  Horn  and  To  A  Scarlet  Tanager.  She  deals  with 
the  classic  tradition.  Pan  trips  through  her  pages;  Proser- 
pina, nymphs  and  dryads  are  all  about  us.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  to  come  upon  such  expressions  as  "I  would 
fain,"  "I  pray  you,"  and  other  outworn  patterns,  with  here 
and  there  too  reminiscent  a  phrase,  too  pat  a  rhyme.  But 
there  is  no  sentinel!  Almost  every  novel  or  book  of  poems 
I  have  read  for  years  has  had  its  sentinel,  sentinel  eye,  senti- 
nel star.  Trees  have  "stood  forth  like  sentinels."  I  read 
Afternoons  In  April  with  fascinated  dread,  congratulating 
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myself  when  I  had  crossed  a  field  safely.  I  went  on,  ex- 
pecting at  every  turn  to  see  a  sentinel  step  out  from  the 
shadow.  But  he  did  not  appear.  And  I  owe  Mrs.  Conkling 
a  personal  gratitude. 

Alliteration  should  not  be  relegated  utterly  to  the  past,  if 
only  technique  be  not  too  flagrant.  To  discard  the  right 
word  because  it  beckons  alliteration  is  as  forced  and  affected 
as  to  over-indulge  the  smooth  tempter.  However,  in  A  Bee- 
thoven Andante,  "The  wood-wind  warbled  wisely"  is  a  good 
deal  of  a  mouthful,  and  might  have  made  even  Swinburne 
recoil.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  finished  product  of  this 
book  is  the  Symphony  of  a  Mexican  Garden,  which  was 
printed  in  the  first  number  of  POETRY;  one  stanza  of  which  is: 

What  junipers  are  these,  inlaid 
With  flame  of  the  pomegranate  tree? 
The  god  of  gardens  must  have  made 
This  still  unrumored  place  for  thee 
To  rest  from  immortality 
And  dream  within  the  splendid  shade 
Some  more  elusive  symphony 
Than  orchestra  has  ever  played. 

The  Little  Town,  perhaps  because  nearer  the  heart  of 
today,  invites  re-reading: 

They  do  not  know  you,  little  town, 
Who  say  that  all  roads  lead  to  Rome. 
I've  tramped  the  broad  world  up  and  down, 
And  every  road  leads  home. 

P.  D. 
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A  PAINTER-POET 

Collected  Poems,  by  A.  E.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

As  one  reads  these  poems  one  has  a  sense  of  hearing  a 
deep  sound  in  nature,  a  sound  that  becomes  more  and  more 
significant  as  one  listens  to  it.  The  leaves  rustle,  the  fire 
crackles,  a  wind  rises.  But  behind  these  noises  is  the  far, 
deep  sound  of  a  river.  How  is  it  that  these  short  poems — 
very  many  of  them  only  of  three  stanzas — give  one  the  sense 
of  fullness  and  profundity  ?  It  is  because  they  are  all  glimpses 
of  the  same  river  of  vision. 

No  poet  of  our  civilization  is  so  cosmic  as  "A.  E."  Man 
for  him  is  one  with  the  world  and  one  with  the  heavens. 
Everything  he  knows,  everything  he  feels,  has  a  history  that 
is  before  the  stars  and  suns.  His  own  face  reflected  in  an 
actual  river  recalls  the  brooding  of  the  Spirit  over  the 
waters.  The  sorrow  and  hopelessness  that  has  entered  his 
own  heart  is  the  shadow  of  the  dark  age  that  the  world  has 
entered  into.  The  thought  in  this  stanza  is  not  far  fetched 
for  him: 

We  liken  love  to  this  and  that;  our  thought 

The  echo  of  a  deeper  being  seems : 
We  kiss,  because  God  once  for  beauty  sought 

Within  a  world  of  dreams. 

Behind  these  poems  is  a  philosophy  that  has  attracted  to 
A.  E.  many  disciples.  His  personal  thought  is  explicit  in 
A  New  World  and  The  Man  to  the  Angel: 

I  close  mine  eyes  from  dream  to  be 

The  diamond-rayed  again, 
As  in  the  ancient  hours  ere  we 

Forgot  ourselves  to  men. 
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and 

They  are  but  the  slaves  of  light 
Who  have  never  known  the  gloom, 

And  between  the  dark  and  bright 
Willed  in  silence  their  own  doom. 

Men  are  the  strayed  heaven-dwellers — the  gods  who  have 
"forgot  themselves  to  men,"  the  angels  who  have  "willed  in 
silence  their  own  doom."  And  in  all  the  wise  and  pious 
things  A.  E.  has  to  say  there  is  the  heroic  note.  Everywhere 
there  is  an  insistence  on  the  will — "the  sword  of  will,"  "the 
imperial  will."  His  last  counsellor  declares: 

Only  be  thou  thyself  the  goal 

In  which  the  wars  of  time  shall  cease. 

but  the  second  counsel  is  often  remembered  by  A.  E. — 

Make  of  thy  silence  words  to  shake 
The  long  enthroned  Kings  of  Earth, 
Make  of  thy  will  the  force  to  break 
Their  towers  of  wantonness  and  mirth. 

It  is  this  heroic  note  that  makes  this  poetry  of  mystical 
vision  direct  and  bracing: 

The  power  is  ours  to  make  or  mar 

Our  fate  as  on  the  earliest  morn, 
The  Darkness  and  the  Radiance  are 

Creatures  within  the  spirit  born. 
Yet,  bathed  in  gloom  too  long,  we  might 
Forget  how  we  imagined  light. 

A  short  note  on  A.  E.'s  poems  can  only  be  a  resume  of 
many  remarkable  points.  One  might  dwell  on  his  eye  for 
color  and  his  power  of  creating  landscape  in  poetry — quali- 
ties that  belong  to  him  as  one  of  Ireland's  distinctive  painters. 
One  might  speak,  too,  about  that  power  he  possesses — the 
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power  that  is  so  effective  when  a  real  poet  uses  it — the  power 
of  rhetoric.  When  one  reads  that  oration  On  behalf  of  some 
Irishmen  not  Followers  of  Tradition,  one  has  to  acknowledge 
that  eloquence  in  verse  could  hardly  be  more  stirring.  This 
oration  is  by  way  of  reply  to  the  ultra-Celtic  party  who 
would  deny  the  Irish  heritage  to  those  who  were  not  of 
Gaelic  name  or  Gaelic  stock.  And  yet  no  Irish  poet  has  had 
such  reverence  for  the  Celtic  past  of  Ireland.  He  has  dared 
to  make  the  obscure  deities  of  Celtic  mythology  as  potent 
as  the  Olympians;  when  he  speaks  of  Angus,  Dana  or  Lugh 
he  treats  them  as  great  and  imposing  figures.  The  heroic 
age  for  him  is  the  heroic  age  in  Ireland. 

A.  E.'s  verse  is  built  up  on  simple  forms,  but  his  command 
of  vowel-sounds  makes  all  his  lines  sonorous.  His  poems  in 
alexandrines  have  lovely  sound.  Perhaps  the  most  perfect 
lyric  in  the  collection  is  Sacrifice;  its  form  has  the  delicate 
beauty  of  a  rare  sea-shell. 

Padraic  Colum 


OUR  CONTEMPORARIES 

Mr.  William  Stanley  Braithwaite,  poetry  editor  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  is  joining  the  procession!  He  has  dis- 
covered free  verse,  he  has  even  discovered  POETRY. 

To  be  sure,  his  review  of  Poetry  of  the  Year,  in  the 
Transcript  of  Oct.  30th,  does  not  mention  the  magazine,  or 
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the  work  it  has  dene  for  the  art,  except  by  listing  our  poems, 
for  the  first  time,  among  the  other  lists  at  the  end  of  the 
article,  and  selecting  a  large  number  for  his  next  anthology. 
All  the  same  POETRY'S  influence  permeated  Mr.  Braithwaite's 
judgments.  Does  he  not  place  the  work  of  Amy  Lowell  and 
Wallace  Stevens  and  Robert  Frost  among  his  "Five  Best 
Poems,"  conspicuously  printed  in  the  middle  of  the  page? 
And  is  not  the  portrait  which  begins  his  article  that  of  "Miss 
Amy  Lowell — Now  Firmly  Established  in  the  First  Rank 
of  American  Poetry"?  And  have  not  the  "two  great  suc- 
cesses of  the  year"  been  "the  typically  American  poets  Frost 
and  Masters",  both  of  whom  POETRY  printed  in  1914,  and 
neither  of  whom,  I  think,  did  Mr.  Braithwaite  mention  a 
year  ago  ? 

Seriously,  we  welcome  this  Saul  among  the  prophets.  It 
is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  whether  POETRY  is 
recognized,  so  long  as  it  is  felt.  If  the  magazine  is  a  living 
force  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Braithwaite  and  other  students 
and  lovers  of  the  art,  what  matter  whether  or  not  they  ac- 
knowledge, or  even  perceive,  its  very  evident  influence? 

One  has  only  to  contrast  his  review  of  this  year's  poetry 
with  that  of  a  year  ago  to  see  how  agreeably  he  has  devel- 
oped in  sweetness  and  light,  how  completely  his  attitude  to- 
ward modern  verse  has  been  revolutionized  by  the  reading  of 
POETRY  and  other  new  magazines,  and  by  personal  inter- 
course with  a  number  of  more  or  less  radical  poets.  We  even 
find  him  saying  a  good  word  for  the  Imagists: 
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Whether  employing  the  medium  of  vers  Ubre  or  metre,  they 
have  shown,  especially  in  a  certain  intensifying  quality  of  mood, 
the  first  note  of  pure  romanticism  in  English  poetry  of  the  last 
decade.  ...  In  this  poetry,  as  often  as  it  is  to  be  found  in 
other  verse  of  equal  quantity,  there  speaks  that  alluring  voice 
whose  secret  is  the  eternal  and  pure  wizardry  of  Keats. 

Indeed,  the  image  even  penetrates  his  definition  of  the 
art;  we  note  that — 

The  essence  of  poetry  is  in  the  mental  and  emotional  image, 
and  the  vitality  of  the  image  to  weather  the  usage  of  familiarity 
by  reading  generations  is  in  the  personalized  spiritual  force  of  the 
poet. 

Which,  being  interpreted,  means  that  Mr.  Braithwaite 
is  climbing  up  to  date,  and  soon  even  T.  S.  Eliot  will  be 
taking  law  and  gospel  from  the  Transcript.  Good  for  Boston ! 


CORRESPONDENCE 

A  RECANTATION 

Dear  Editor:  I  take  back  most  of  what  I  have  said  to 
you  and  others,  and  thought  to  myself,  about  Ezra  Pound. 
And  I  would  like  to  make  an  ordeal  of  it  by  speaking  in  a 
public  meeting  or  at  least  to  a  public  person,  for  I  want 
not  only  to  clear  myself  of  the  vestments  of  ingratitude  to- 
ward one  who  is  a  best  friend  of  the  muses,  but  to  burn  the 
vestments  to  ashes.  I  begin  to  like  Pound  very  much ;  what's 
more  to  the  point,  I  begin  to  learn  from  him — or  perhaps, 
having  been  learning  from  him  through  the  months  of  my 
distaste,  I  am  at  last  burning  with  a  fanaticism  to  shout  the 
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admission  from  the  house-top.  He  is  healthy,  he  is  ardent 
for  anybody's  clever  verbal  shift  that  adds  a  new  trick  to 
the  stock  of  expression,  he  is  fertile  in  new  tricks  himself, 
and  he  is  learned  in  the  originals  of  literature  of  other  lands 
besides  our  sandy  one.  At  least  he  is  more  learned  than  I 
am.  He  knows  things  I  want  to  know.  I  envy  him  a  little, 
but  I  begrudge  him  nothing,  because  what  he  has  and  knows 
he  has  the  knack  of  shipping  in  an  open  package  without 
the  aid  of  refrigeration  or  injurious  preservatives.  What 
his  secret  is  I  know  not,  but  it  is  the  informing  breath  of 
all  literature  that  lives. 

I  once  wrote  you  a  letter  about  Pound  that  I  thought  was 
clever.  I  remember  one  of  my  gems  was  a  comment  on  a 
batch  of  his  poems  in  POETRY  as  "the  scrapings  of  his  pal- 
ette." Well,  I  say  now  to  myself  then,  what  if  they  were 
the  scrapings  of  his  palette — if  the  colors  were  such  as  I 
had  never  used  before,  nor  heard  of!  I  don't  know  how 
to  use  them  now,  but  I  am  trying  to,  which  is  to  my  credit, 
I  believe.  As  I  expect  to  make  a  success  of  it,  I  hasten  to 
acknowledge  my  debt  freely  and  in  admiration. 

I  may  still  reserve  an  opinion  that  he  prints  too  much, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  is  not  a  feeling  somewhat  mixed  with 
envy.  His  worst  stuff  (as  I  see  it)  at  least  shows  a  healthy 
enthusiasm  for  his  own  experiments,  and  the  allowable  ex- 
asperation of  a  brave  artist  who,  on  looking  up  from  his 
lonely  and  exhausting  task,  meets  the  stupid  indifference  of 
superficial  people.  In  all  the  years  I  have  been  humming 
pretty  tunes  to  myself  and  calling  them  poetry,  he  has  been 
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making  a  dust  and  getting  dirty  and  sweating  in  old  tombs, 

delving  out  stuff  that  never  stales,  and  not  caring  at  all  how 
stained  his  copy  is.    Why  should  he,  when  the  effect  is  provoc- 
ative of  agitation  in  the  languid  ranks  of  American  poets? 
A  long  and  splendid  career  to  you  and  POETRY  ! 

Robert  A.  Sanborn 


A  PLEA  TO  THE  COLLEGES 

My  Dear  POETRY:  I  have  seen  a  deal  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  during  the  past  year,  and  have  been  pleased 
to  find  the  English  departments  echoing  the  cries  and  counter- 
cries  heard  loudest  in  the  little  editorials  in  the  back  of  this 
publication.  There  is  no  doubt  that  here  they  take  their 
point  of  departure  for  discussion.  Such  being  the  case,  I  wish 
to  urge  upon  any  professor  or  advanced  student  of  English 
reading  this  letter — that  he  take  measures  that  the  magazine 
be  more  openly  recognized ;  that  it  be  subscribed  for  and  cir- 
culated more  systematically ;  that  it  be  present  not  only  as  an 
atmosphere  and  influence,  but  as  much  in  evidence  in  its 
physical  form  as  that  great  American  influence — the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  At  present  I  find  the  magazine  oftener  in  the 
brain  of  the  professor  than  on  his  table. 

Vachel  Lindsay 
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NOTES 

Mr.  Ezra  Pound,  the  Foreign  Correspondent  of  POETRY,  is 
the  author  of  P>oems—(2  vols.),  and  Cathay,  and  the  translator  of 
Sonnets  and  Ballate  of  Guido  Cavalcanti  (Elkin  Mathews,  Lon- 
don.) Mr.  Pound  early  won  scholastic  distinction  for  his  studies 
and  translations  of  poetry  in  early  Provencal,  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
other  languages  no  longer  in  common  speech,  and  usually  too 
much  neglected.  The  sources  of  Near  Perigord  are  explained  in 
his  article. 

Mr.  John  Drinkwater,  one  of  the  younger  English  poets  repre- 
sented in  Georgian  Poetry,  1911-12,  is  the  author  of  Poems  of 
Men  and  Hours  and  Poems  of  Love  and  Earth  (David  Nutt.) 

Miss  Grace  Fallow  Norton,  of  Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  author  of 
Little  Gray  Songs  from  St.  Joseph's  and  The  Sister  of  the  Wind 
(Hough ton  Mifflin  Co.),  will  soon  publish  another  book  of 
verse.  Miss  Katharine  Howard  is  the  author  of  Poems,  and  of 
Eve  and  other  symbolic  dramas  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.). 

Mr.  Hermann  Hagedorn,  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Mr.  Richard 
Butler  Glaenzer,  of  New  York  and  Bermuda,  and  Nancy  Camp- 
bell (Mrs.  Joseph  Campbell)  of  Dublin,  have  appeared  before  in 
recent  issues  of  POETRY.  J.  K.  Wetherill  (Mrs.  Marion  Baker) 
is  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 
Miss  Mary  Carolyn  Davies,  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  has  contributed 
verse  to  various  magazines,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Long  is  a  Pittsburgh 
poet. 
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POEMS 

ONE  CITY  ONLY 

NE  city  only,  of  all  I  have  lived  in, 
And  one  house  of  that  city,  belong  to  me   .    .    . 
I  remember  the  mellow  light  of  afternoon 
Slanting  across  brick  buildings  on  the  water- 

front, 

And  small  boats  at  rest  on  the  floating  tide, 
And  larger  boats  at  rest  in  the  near-by  harbor; 
And  I  know  the  tidal  smell,  and  the  smell  of  mud, 
Uncovering  oyster  flats,  and  the  brown  bare  toes  of  small 

negroes 

With  the  mud  oozing  between  them; 
And  the  little  figures  leaping  from  log  to  log, 
And  the  white  children  playing  among  them  — 
I  remember  how  I  played  among  them. 
And  I  remember  the  recessed  windows  of  the  gloomy  halls 
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In  the  darkness  of  decaying  grandeur, 

The  feel  of  cool  linen  in  the  cavernous  bed, 

And  the  window  curtain  swaying  gently 

In  the  night  air; 

All  the  half-hushed  noises  of  the  street 

In  the  southern  town, 

And  the  thrill  of  life — 

Like  a  hand  in  the  dark 

With  its  felt,  indeterminate  meaning: 

I  remember  that  I  knew  there  the  stirring  of  passion, 

Fear,  and  the  knowledge  of  sin, 

Tragedy,  laughter,  death.   .    .    . 

And  I  remember,  too,  on  a  dead  Sunday  afternoon 
In  the  twilight, 

When  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  house, 
My  self  suddenly  separated  itself 
And  left  me  alone, 

So  that  the  world  lay  about  me,  lifeless. 
I  could  not  touch  it,  or  feel  it,  or  see  it; 
Yet  I  was  there. 
The  sensation  lingers: 
Only  the  most  vital  threads 
Hold  me  at  all  to  living  .    .    . 
Yet  I  only  live  truly  when  I  think  of  that  house; 
Only  enter  then  into  being. 

One  city  only  of  all  I  have  lived  in, 
And  one  house  of  that  city,  belong  to  me. 
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MUSIC 

The  ancient  songs 

Pass  deathward  mournfully. 

R.A. 

The  old  songs 
Die. 

Yes,  the  old  songs  die. 
Cold  lips  that  sang  them, 
Cold  lips  that  sang  them — 
The  old  songs  die, 
And  the  lips  that  sang  them 
Are  only  a  pinch  of  dust. 

I  saw  in  Pamplona 
In  a  musty  museum — 
I  saw  in  Pamplona 
In  a  buff-colored  museum — 
I  saw  in  Pamplona 
A  memorial 
Of  the  dead  violinist; 
I  saw  in  Pamplona 
A  memorial 
Of  Pablo  Sarasate. 

Dust  was  inch-deep  on  the  cases, 
Dust  on  the  stick-pins  and  satins, 
Dust  on  the  badges  and  orders, 
On  the  wreath  from  the  oak  of  Guernica! 
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The  old  songs 
Die— 

And  the  lips  that  sang  them. 
Wreaths,  withered  and  dusty, 
Cuff-buttons  with  royal  insignia, 
These,  in  a  musty  museum, 
Are  all  that  is  left  of  Sarasate. 


THE  POOL 

Do  you  remember  the  dark  pool  at  Nimes, 
The  pool  that  had  no  bottom? 
Shadowed  by  Druids  ere  the  Romans  came — 
Dark,  still,  with  little  bubbles  rising 
So  quietly  level  with  its  rim  of  stone 
That  one  stood  shuddering  with  the  breathless  fear 
Of  one  short  step? 

My  little  sister  stood  beside  the  pool 
As  dark  as  that  of  Nimes. 
I  saw  her  white  face  as  she  took  the  plunge; 
I  could  not  follow  her,  although  I  tried. 
The  silver  bubbles  circled  to  the  brink, 
And  then  the  water  parted: 
With  dream-white  face  my  little  sister  rose 
Dripping  from  that  dark  pool,  and  took  the  hands 
Outstretched  to  meet  her. 
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I  may  not  speak  to  her  of  all  she's  seen; 
She  may  not  speak  to  me  of  all  she  knows 
Because  her  words  mean  nothing: 
She  chooses  them 

As  one  to  whom  our  language  is  quite  strange, 
As  children  make  queer  words  with  lettered  blocks 
Before  they  know  the  way.   .    .    . 

My  little  sister  stood  beside  the  pool — 
I  could  not  plunge  in  with  her,  though  I  tried. 

APPARITIONS 

I 

A  thin  gray  shadow  on  the  edge  of  thought 
Hiding  its  wounds: 
These  are  the  wounds  of  sorrow — 
It  was  my  hand  that  made  them ; 
And  this  gray  shadow  that  resembles  you 
Is  my  own  heart,  weeping   .    .    . 
You  sleep  quietly  beneath  the  shade 
Of  willows  in  the  south. 

II 

When  the  cold  dawn  stood  above  the  house-tops, 
Too  late  I  remembered  the  cry 
In  the  night  of  a  wild  bird  flying 
Through  the  rain-filled  sky. 
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The  yellow  street  lamp  by  the  lake 

Leaps  out  against  the  turquoise  sky, 
And  there's  a  patch  of  amethyst 

Where  the  old  snow-drifts  lie; 
The  russet  leaves  of  maple  and  oak 

Catch  in  the  corner  of  the  eye — 
And  all  because  that  yellow  flame 

Sets  up  its  piercing  little  cry! 

SONG 

A  king's  but  a  puppet, 

A  lover  a  fool, 
A  sage  is  a  wise  man 

Who  was  never  at  school: 

Then  why  should  I  bother 

To  read  in  a  book? 
The  world  is  my  fancy 

Wherever  I  look. 

Alice  Corbin 
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SUMMER  DAWN 
[Tem-Eyos-Kwi] 

She  comes — Tem-Eyos-Kwi — 
The  maiden  who  has  known  love! 
Last  night  Love  touched  her  in  the  house  of  waiting. 
Love  hid  the  seeds  of  life  in  her  garments. 
In  the  wind  of  her  walking  they  are  scattered ; 
All  the  sod  will  bloom  with  them! 

None  shall  be  lost:  because  of  her  gladness,  the  gladness  of 
love  known. 

Ah — hi-il     She  sees  the  earth  not  as  we  see  it — 

We  who  were  not  overtaken  by  Love  in  the  house  of  waiting. 

Wake,  women,  maidens  and  wives! 
Greet  Tem-Eyos-Kwi! 
Greet  her  with  feet  dancing, 

With  songs  of  the  heart  and  lips  trembling  to  silence, 
Hands  that  lift  their  wonder  to  the  breast 
Yet  touch  not  the  flesh. 

Wake,  sons,  lovers,  young  chiefs,  hunters  with  arrows! 
Sharpen  the  darts,  make  strong,  bend  the  bow; 
Keen,  keen  as  light,  and  clear  as  the  wind  be  your  eyes! 
The  women  await  you  in  secret  places, 
They  have  hidden  themselves  in  the  leafy  shelters: 
All  the  green  leagues  of  the  forest  are  ashake  with  invitation. 
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The  quick  beating  of  their  hearts  is  the  whisper  along  the 

bending  grass. 
The  sod  grows  warm — O  men,  Summer-dawn  is  the  spirit 

of  the  women ! 

They  have  washed  their  hearts  with  prayer, 
And  their  bodies  with  juices  of  cedar: 
Perfumed  and  dried  by  the  wind  they  have  come  up  from 

the  shore — 

The  great  hosts  of  the  women — 

Unwrapping  themselves  from  the  mists  of  the  morning. 
They  have  entered  the  forest  with  the  footfalls  of  muted 

music, 

With  light  tossing  steps  like  the  spray  on  long  beaches. 
The  swinging  trees  drip  dew: 
With  lines  of  sparkling  rain  they  point  the  way  the  women 

have  gone, 
Leaving  all  the  paths  to  them  open. 

Harken!      They    follow    Tem-Eyos-Kwi,   singing: 

"Come,  come,  O  swift  and  strong! 
We  are  the  women:  seek  us! 

Our  hearts,  like  little  swallows,  nest  above  the  secret  pools. 
Oh,  say,  shall  not  the  winged  dart  pierce, 
And  the  shadow  of  the  bended  bow 
Stir  the  still,  deep  pools  ? 

Oh,  the  waters  shall  sparkle  and  leap  and  mingle, 
And  brim  at  your  lips,  O  men ! 
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They  shall  be  poured  out  and  drip  upon  a  chief's  feet ; 

They  shall  fill  the  hollows  of  his  house  with  children ! 

Flowing  in  laughter  and  whispers  and  little  cries 

As  smoke  through  the  smoke-hole  at  evening ! 

Ai!  ah!  ai!     Women!     Waken  the  soil  with  freshets; 

Bear  joy  upward  as  a  canoe  with  sails,  swifter  than  paddles. 

O  men,  hunters  of  life, 

We  are  the  harborers,  the  fosterers — the  women: 

Seek  us!" 

//  was  the  women,  the  harborers,  the  fosterers,  who  rose  first, 
And  followed  Tem-Eyos-Kwi: 
They  called  to  the  men. 

The  men  go  forth  like  one! 

Lightning  and  heat  are  their  weapons,  hurled  crashing  be- 
fore them. 

Their  hairs,  spreading  wide,  give  black  wings  to  the  sun, 

As  a  cloud  filled  with  eagles  blown  up  from  the  sea. 

They  enter  the  forest  with  the  tramp  of  thunder  and  the 
darkness  of  storm; 

And  the  song  of  the  women  is  stilled. 

The  cry  of  offering  ascends,  it  passes  the  swooping  shadows; 

There  is  a  sigh  through  the  forest  of  winds  sinking — 

Then  the  hush. 

On  the  leaves  is  a  sweet  whisper  of  rain, 
Whispered  sweetness  of  pangs  past. 
The  warm  soil  drinks  the  coolness  of  tears — 
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Tears  that  are  dropping  melodies 

Because  cunning  hands  and  strong  have  shaken  the  living 

cords. 

The  skies  part,  the  black  wings  fold ; 
The  Sun-chief's  canoe  rides  on  the  upper  blue  with  furled 

sails : 

Tem-Eyos-Kwi,  laughing,  is  at  the  paddle. 
Our  village  is  drenched  with  light. 

(Ai-i !  Tem-Eyos-Kwi  is  glad  because  Love  has  overtaken  us; 
Because  now  we  see  the  earth  as  she  sees  it.) 
Two  by  two,  they  come  up  from  the  forest — the  men  and 

the  women. 

The  women's  smiles  are  the  little  sun-tipped  clouds 
Floating  across  the  face  of  the  mountain: 
The  look  in  their  eyes  is  deeper  than  the  seas. 
High  in  the  light  the  men  lift  their  heads. 
On  their  clear  brows  is  the  mystic  mark 
Of  those  from  whom  a  great  dream  has  gone  forth. 
Firmly  they  hold  the  hands  of  the  women, 
Who  have  given  peace  to  their  strength,  and  a  meaning. 
Together,  together,  the  race-makers  enter  the  lodges. 

KAN-IL-LAK  THE  SINGER 

TO  NAK-KU 

Nak-Ku,  desired! 
Thine  eyes  speak  gifts 
But  thy  hands  are  empty. 
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Thy  lips  draw  me 

Like  morning's  flame  on  a  song-bird's  wing. 

I  follow — but  thy  kiss  is  denied. 

I  am  a  hunter  alone  in  a  forest  of  silence. 

Under  what  bough 

Are  the  warm  wings  of  thy  kiss  folded? 

Amid  the  scent  of  berries  drying 
From  my  high  roof  I  have  seen  the  dusky  sea 
Trip  rustlingly  along  the  sand-floors, 
In  little  moccasins  of  silver,  moon-broidered  with  shells  of 

longing. 

Ah,  thy  little  moccasins,  Nak-Ku ! 
But  thy  feet  recede  from  me  like  ebbing  tides. 

I  have  closed  my  door : 
The  heavy  cedar-blanket  hangs  before  it. 
Since  thou  comest  not, 

Better  that  my  narrow  pine  couch  seem  wide  as  a  winter  field. 
The  moon  makes  silver  shadows  on  my  floor  through  the 

poplars. 

The  wind  rustles  the  leaves, 
Swaying    the  boughs  o'er  the  smoke-hole; 
The  little  silver  shadows  run  toward  my  couch — 
Ah-hi,  Nak-Ku! 

I  hear  the  pattering  of  women  on  the  sand-paths : 
Fluttered  laughs,  bird-whisperings  before  my  lodge — 
"Oh  lover,  lover!" 
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Brave  little  fingers  tap  upon  the  cedar-blanket. 

But  I  do  not  open  my  door — 

Better  this  grief! 

I  am  thy  poet,  Nak-Ku, 

Faithful  to  her  who  has  given  me 

Dreams ! 

NAK-KU  ANSWERS 

I  have  given  dreams  to  Kan-il-Lak,  the  singer  1 

Oh,  what  care  I,  Kan-il-Lak, 
Though  thy  hut  be  full  of  witches, 
Thy  lips'  melody  flown  before  their  kisses? 
Know  I  not  that  all  women 
Must  to  the  singer  bring  their  gifts? 
Know  I  not  that  to  the  singer  comes  at  last 
His  hour  of  gift-judging? 

I  will  lie,  like  a  moonbeam,  in  thy  heart. 

A  hundred  gifts  shall  fall  regarded  not: 
But  where  among  the  dust  of  forgetfulness 
The  one  pearl  shell  is  found — 
Pure,  faint-flushed  with  longing, 
The  deeps  no  man  has  seen 

Brimming  its  lyric  mouth  with  mystical  murmurs — 
There  shalt  thou  pause 
And  render  me  thy  song! 

Constance  Lindsay  Skinner 
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FOOTNOTES 

I — MAGDALEN 

God  made  my  body  slim  and  white 

To  be  men's  torture  and  men's  delight. 

God  made  my  heart  a  wayside  inn, 
And  there  the  guests  keep  merry  din. 

God  left  my  soul  a  lamp  unlit — 
But  only  God  ever  thinks  of  it. 


II HARVEST 

I  sowed  my  thought  like  seed. 

Up  sprang  a  noxious  weed. 
I  shall  sow  my  thought  again :  a  flower  may  be  the  meed. 

My  thought  is  hard  and  cold; 

The  soil  is  worn  and  old: 
What  if  marybuds  should  rise  and  turn  the  earth  to  gold? 


Ill 

I  who  had  sought  God  blindly  in  the  skies — 
Listening  for  heaven  to  thunder  forth  my  name, 

Waiting  for  doves  descending  to  my  head, 
Looking  to  see  the  bushes  burst  in  flame — 
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Went  from  the  temple  with  a  weary  throng 
Of  questions  in  my  soul,  and  told  my  grief 

To  the  heart  of  the  yellow  flower  with  the  scent 
Of  citrus  clinging  to  its  pointed  leaf. 


IV 

I  shall  not  sing  again  of  love — 

I  weary  of  the  old  unrest. 
(But  like  a  hangman,  love  has  burned 

His  crimson  emblem  on  my  breast; 

But,  like  a  hangman,  love  has  set 
A  crimson  scar  my  heart  above.) 

Yea,  I  am  wearied  with  old  pain — 
I  shall  not  sing  again  of  love. 


I  took  my  sorrow  into  the  woods, 
Saying,  "Nature  will  bend  to  me 

And  hold  me  close;  and  her  quiet  moods 
Shall  be  as  physician  and  friend  to  me." 

Looking  to  hear  her  rivers  sigh 

Because  my  heart  was  worn  with  grief, 

To  hark  the  thunders  break  her  sky, 
To  catch  the  moan  of  her  aspen  leaf, 
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I  carried  my  sorrow  to  Nature's  breast: 
And,  behold,  her  sky  was  the  gladdest  blue 

And  a  laughing  demon  her  breeze  possessed! 
How  did  I  dream  that  Nature  knew? 


VI 

Lips  you  were  not  anhungered  for, 
And  those  that  won  your  praises, 

A  century  hence  will  blossom  out 
In  little  purple  daisies. 

Eyes  that  smiled  lightly  into  yours, 
And  eyes  that  frowned  on  you — 

Ah,  soon,  not  Love  himself  might  know 
The  brown  eyes  from  the  blue. 

Yes,  even  he  will  come  to  dust, 

And  even  beauty  passes, 
That  crumbling  flesh  may  feed  the  growth 

Of  the  hungry-rooted  grasses. 

VII 

Behind  the  house  is  the  millet  plot, 

And  past  the  millet,  the  stile ; 
And  then  a  hill  where  melilot 

Grows  with  wild  camomile. 
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There  was  a  youth  who  bade  me  goodby 
Where  the  hill  rises  to  meet  the  sky. 
I  think  my  heart  broke ;  but  I  have  forgot 
All  but  the  scent  of  the  white  melilot. 

VIII 

Though  you  should  whisper 

Of  what  made  her  weep, 
She  would  not  hear  you — 

She  is  asleep. 

Though  you  should  taunt  her 

With  ancient  heart-break, 
She  would  not  listen — 

She  is  awake. 

Passion  would  find  her 

Too  cold  for  dishonor. 
Candles  beside  her, 

Roses  upon  her! 

IX 

Now  have  I  conquered  that  which  made  me  sad — 
The  bitterness  and  anguish  and  regret. 
Yea,  I  have  conquered  it.    And  yet — and  yet — 

The  moaning  of  the  doves  will  drive  me  mad. 

Muna  Lee 
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THE  HOME-COMING 

SCENE:  A  room  in  a  house  half  demolished  by  shell-fire 
on  a  deserted  battlefield.  Indistinct  figure  of  an  old  woman. 
Enter  another  figure,  like  a  young  soldier,  through  a  half- 
open  door. 

Old  Woman.     Is  that  you,  Charles? 

Young  Soldier.     Yes,  Granny — where  are  you? 

Old  Woman.     I  am  here  in  the  corner,  Charles.     How  did 

you  escape  from  the  battle  ? 
Young  Soldier.     I  do  not  know;  but  here  I  am,  as  you  can 

see. 

Old  Woman.     I  do  not  see  you  very  plainly,  Charles. 
Young  Soldier.     I  cannot  see  you  at  all,  Granny. 
Old  Woman.     I  tell  you  I  am  here  in  the  corner. 
Young  Soldier.     Very  well,  Granny ;  I  begin  to  see  you  now. 
Old  Woman.     Please  close  the  door  behind  you.     I  would 

not  have  it  open  for  a  minute  with  all  those  strange  noises 

about. 
Young  Soldier.     I  cannot  close  the  door,  Granny.     It  must 

have  been  jammed  by  the  explosion. 
Old  Woman.     But  it  has  been  swinging  in  the  wind. 
Young  Soldier.     Yes,  but  I  cannot  close  it.     Where  are  all 

the  others? 

Old  Woman.     They  went  away  in  a  big  cart. 
Young  Soldier.     Is  Margaret  safe? 
Old  Woman.     She  went  away  in  the  cart. 
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Young  Soldier.     Why  did  not  you  go? 

Old  Woman.     I  am  too  old  to  leave  the  house  where  I  was 

born.     I  hid  myself,  and  your  father  said  they  could  not 

waste  time  looking  for  me. 
Young  Soldier.     How  long  before  the  firing  began  did  they 

leave  ? 

Old  Woman.     About  an  hour,  I  think. 
Young  Soldier.     Then  they  must  all  be  killed. 
Old  Woman.     Yes,  perhaps. 

Young  Soldier.     They  might  have  hidden  in  the  hills. 
Old  Woman.     They  did  not  have  time.     War  is  terrible 

for  poor  people,  Charles. 
Young  Soldier.     It  is,  indeed.     If  you  could  see  the  things 

I  have  seen !     Our  field  and  the  old  barn  are  all  torn,  and 

the  bridge  over  the  brook  is  blown  up. 
Old  Woman.     It  is  very  terrible  to  think  of. 
Young  Soldier.     Granny! 
Old  Woman.     Yes,  Charles. 
Young  Soldier.     If  I  tell  you  something  you  must  not  be 

frightened. 

Old  Woman.     I  will  try  not  to  be. 
Young  Soldier.     I  am  only  a  ghost,  Granny.  I  am  lying  dead 

out  there  with  my  eyes  open.     I  could  not  close  them  any 

more  than  I  could  close  the  door. 
Old  Woman.     Now  I  can  tell  you,  Charles:     I  am  only  a 

ghost,  too;  my  body  is  lying  in  the  cellar. 
Young  Soldier.     You  were  killed  when  the  shell  blew  the 

house  to  pieces? 
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Old  Woman.     Yes,  Charles. 
young  Soldier.     What  shall  we  do  now,  Granny? 
Old  Woman.     We  can  do  nothing  but  linger  now.     Per- 
haps when  the  war  is  over  we  shall  die  completely. 

Ralph    Cheever  Dunning 
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UNDER  THE  TREES 

I  sit, 
a  stone. 

Empty,  black,  diffuse; 
one  with  this  spongy  mould 
and  quiet. 
I  sit, 

bleak  and  friable, 
and  a  wind  whistles  itself  quietly 
into  distance. 

And  the  trees  chink  the  fairy  gold, 
which  is  so  thin,  so  cold,  so  immeasurably  remote. 
All  is  become  metallic — 
Salt — bitter — very  still. 

Inert 
I  sit. 

And  all  the  debris  of  ten  thousand  years 
snows  me  under. 
Godlike, 
inert, 

bleak  and  friable, 
porous  like  black  earth, 
I  sit- 
where  quietly 
pitters  the  ruin  of  ten  thousand  years. 

John  Rodker. 
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SAINT  JOHN  OF  NEPOMUC 

Last  summer  I  Columbused  John,  in  Prague,  that  deadly 

Bush  League  town — 

I'd  quit  'em  cold  on  pictures  and  cathedrals  for  awhile. 
I  hung  around  for  Ma  and  Sis  (Good  Lord,  there  wasn't 

one  they'd  miss — 
Pale  martyrs  till  you  couldn't  sleep,  Madonnas  by  the  mile!) 

I  read  some  dope  in  Baedeker  about  a  tablet  on  the  bridge, 
And  how  they  slipped  this  poor  old  scout  the  double  cross 

for  fair. 
I'm  off  high-brow  historic  truck,  but  Father  John  of 

Nepomuc, 
You  must  admit  he  was  the  goods.     Believe  me,  he  was 

there! 

The  king  was  Wenzel  Number  Four.     John  was  sky-pilot 

for  the  court. 
King  gets  a  hunch  that  Mrs.  King  has  something  on  her 

mind. 
He  goes  to  sleuthing  more  and  more.     He  says,  "Gadzooksf 

I'll  have  their  gore!" 
(Don't  ever  let  'em  string  you  on  that  bunk  that  love  is 

blind!) 

The  queen — I'll  bet  she  was  some  queen — she  tangoes 
blithely  on  her  way. 
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She  fails  to  see  the  storm  clouds  on  her  regal  husband's  dome. 
I  got  him  guessed,  that  Wenzel  guy  harpoons  a  girl  that's 

young  and  spry, 
And  tries  to  seal  h,er  up  for  life  in  the  Old  Peoples'  Homel 

The  way  I  had  it  figured  out  she  married  him  to  please  her 

folks: 
"Our  son-in-law,  the  Kink,  you  know!"    (Some  speed!   I 

guess  that's  poor?) 
So,  when  she  sights  a  Maiden's  Dream — some  real  live  wire 

that's  made  the  team, 
Well,  she  sits  up  and  notices,  like  any  girl.     Why,  sure! 

Old  Wenzel  can't  quite  cinch  the  case,  but  what  he  doesn't 

know,  he  thinks. 

The  lump  he  calls  a  heart  congeals  beneath  his  fancy  vest. 
He  sends  for  poor  old  Father  John  and  says  as  follows: — 

"I  am  on! 
I  merely  lack  a  few  details!     What  hath  the  queen 

confessed  ?" 

He  holds  the  court  upon  the  bridge.     "Speak  up,"  he  says, 

or  otherwise 
These  spears  shall  thrust  you  down  to  death!     Come 

through!     I  am  the  king! 
Kick  in!     What  did  my  spouse  confess?"     The  queen  sends 

frantic  S.  O.  S.   .    .    . 
Maybe  I  sort  of  dozed,  but  well — here's  how  I  got  this 

thing   .    .    . 
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He  saw  the  startled  courtiers,  straining  their  ears; 
He  saw  the  white  queen  swaying,  striving  to  stand ; 
He  saw  the  soldiers  tensely  gripping  their  spears, 
Waiting  the  king's  command: 
He  heard    small  page  drawing  a  sobbing  breath ; 
He  heard  a  bird's  call,  poignant  and  sweet  and  low ; 
He  heard  the  rush  of  the  river,  spelling  death, 
Mocking  him,  down  below. 

But  he  only  said,  "My  liege, 

To  my  honor  you  lay  siege, 

And  that  fortress  you  can  never  overthrow." 

He  thought  of  how  he  had  led  them,  all  the  years; 

He  thought  of  how  he  had  served  them,  death  and  birth; 

He  thought  of  healing  their  hates,  stilling  their  fears   .    .    . 

Humbly,  he  weighed  his  worth. 

He  knew  he  was  leaving  them,  far  from  the  goal; 

He  knew,  with  a  deep  joy,  it  was  safe   .    .    .   and  wise. 

He  knew  that  now  the  pale  queen's  pitiful  soul 

Would  awake,  and  arise. 

And  he  only  said,  "My  king, 

Every  argument  you  bring 

Merely  sets  my  duty  forth  in  sterner  guise." 

He  felt  the  spears'  points,  merciless,  thrust  him  down; 
He  felt  the  exquisite,  fierce  glory  of  pain; 
He  felt  the  bright  waves  eager,  reaching  to  drown, 
Engulf  him,  body  and  brain. 
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He  sensed  cries,  faint  and  clamorous,  far  behind; 
He  sensed  cool  peace,  and  the  buoyant  arms  of  love; 
He  sensed  like  a  beacon,  clear,  beckoning,  kind, 
Five  stars,  floating  above  .    .    . 

To  the  ones  who  watched  it  seemed 

That  he  slept  .    .    .  and  smiled   .    .    .  and  dreamed. 

"And  the  waters  were  abated  .    .    .  and  the  dove." 

And  there  I  was  on  that  old  bridge — boob  freshman  me,  on 

that  same  bridge! 
The  lazy  river  hummed  and  purred,  and  sang  a  sleepy 

song. 
Of  course,  I  know  it  listens  queer,  but,  gad,  it  was  so  real 

and   near, 
I  stood  there  basking  in  the  sun  for  goodness  knows  how  long. 

Sometimes  I  see  it  even  now.  I  see  that  little,  lean  old  saint 
Put  up  against  the  shining  spears  his  simple  nerve  and  pluck: 
And  once,  by  Jove,  you  know,  he  came  right  down  beside  me 

in  the  game  .    .    . 
We  know  who  made  the  touchdown  then,  old  John  of 

Nepomuc ! 

Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell 
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STUDENTS 

John  Brown  and  Jeanne  at  Fontainebleau — 
'Twas  Toussaint,  just  a  year  ago; 
Crimson  and  copper  was  the  glow 
Of  all  the  woods  at  Fontainebleau. 
They  peered  into  that  ancient  well, 
And  watched  the  slow  torch  as  it  fell. 
John  gave  the  keeper  two  whole  sous, 
And  Jeanne  that  smile  with  which  she  woos 
John  Brown  to  folly.     So  they  lose 
The  Paris  train.     But  never  mind! — 
All-Saints  are  rustling  in  the  wind, 
And  there's  an  inn,  a  crackling  fire — 
(It's  deux-cinquante,  but  Jeanne's  desire)  ; 
There's  dinner,  candles,  country  wine, 
Jeanne's  lips — philosophy  divine! 

There  was  a  bosquet  at  Saint  Cloud 
Wherein  John's  picture  of  her  grew 
To  be  a  Salon  masterpiece — 
Till  the  rain  fell  that  would  not  cease. 
Through  one  long  alley  how  they  raced! — 
'Twas  gold  and  brown,  and  all  a  waste 
Of  matted  leaves,  moss-interlaced. 
Shades  of  mad  queens  and  hunter-kings 
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And  thorn-sharp  feet  of  dryad-things 
Were  company  to  their  wanderings; 
Then  rain  and  darkness  on  them  drew. 
The  rich  folks'  motors  honked  and  flew. 
They  hailed  an  old  cab,  heaven  for  two; 
The  bright  Champs-Elysees  at  last — 
Though  the  cab  crawled  it  sped  too  fast. 

Paris,  upspringing  white  and  gold: 
Flamboyant  arch  and  high-enscrolled 
War-sculpture,  big,  Napoleonic — 
Fierce  chargers,  angels  histrionic; 
The  royal  sweep  of  gardened  spaces, 
The  pomp  and  whirl  of  columned  Places' 
The  Rive  Gauche,  age-old,  gay  and  gray ; 
The  impasse  and  the  loved  cafe; 
The  tempting  tidy  little  shops; 
The  convent  walls,  the  glimpsed  tree-tops; 
Book-stalls,  old  men  like  dwarfs  in  plays; 
Talk,  work,  and  Latin  Quarter  ways. 

May — Robinson's,  the  chestnut  trees — 
Were  ever  crowds  as  gay  as  these? 
The  quick  pale  waiters  on  a  run, 
The  round  green  tables,  one  by  one, 
Hidden  away  in  amorous  bowers — 
Lilac,  laburnum's  golden  showers. 
Kiss,  clink  of  glasses,  laughter  heard, 
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And  nightingales  quite  undeterred. 

And  then  that  last  extravagance — 

O  Jeanne,  a  single  amber  glance 

Will  pay  him ! — "Let's  play  millionaire 

For  just  two  hours — on  princely  fare, 

At  some  hotel  where  lovers  dine 

A  deux  and  pledge  across  the  wine!" 

They  find  a  damask  breakfast-room, 

Where  stiff  silk  roses  range  their  bloom. 

The  gargon  has  a  splendid  way 

Of  bearing  in  grand  dejeuner 

Then  to  be  left  alone,  alone, 

High  up  above  Rue  Castiglione; 

Curtained  away  from  all  the  rude 

Rumors,  in  silken  solitude; 

And,  John,  her  head  upon  your  knees — 

Time  waits  for  moments  such  as  these. 


THE    LITTLE   CAFE 
Montparnasse 

Sleek,  pleasant,  pompous  and  paternal 

Is  our  Eugene ; 
High  priest  and  saint  and  alchemist  of 

His  copper-bright  cuisine. 
He  knows  us  all,  translates  us  into  French — 

Sonia  the  Muscovite, 
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Lee,  of  Kentucky,  with  his  Pan's  bold  eyes, 

And  Neville  Denzil  Whyte. 
"Petite  Marmotte"  and  "Drole,"  and  "Bon  Sujet/ 

He's  handy  with  his  phrase, 
The  while  he  masks  his  horror  at  a  misapplied 

Sauce  Bearnaise. 
He  supervises  with  a  noble  air 

The  ignorant's  menu: 
The  little  mademoiselle  from  Maine? — "Mais  oui, 

Red  wine  and  pot-au-feu." 

Some  twenty  years  ago  he  boiled  the  mash 

For  pigs,  in  rough  Savoy, 
Crumbling  the  black  bread  from  his  hairy  hand — 

A  peasant  boy. 
Belloy,  that  Beaux-Arts  chap  who  dines  alone, 

Saw  once  the  ancestral  stock, 
The  father  of  Eugene,  glued  to  the  soil 

As  lichen  to  its  rock. 
Eugene  had  bought  him  with  his  hoarded  sous 

The  Auberge  d'Or  at  Gex; 
The  old  man  to  his  neghbors  brags  of  'Gene, 

Their  simple  souls  to  vex — 
How  since  he  took  the  Grand'  route  years  agone, 

A  lord  he  is  become,  "Englees  he  spig." 
So  saying,  flourishes  in  their  awed  faces, 

His  broom  of  twig. 
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BLANCHE    OF    THE    QUARTER 

Yes,  she's  American — you'd  hardly  think  it 

To  see  her  order  absinthe,  sip  and  drink  it, 

And  rattle  off  French  slang  to  her  last  lover — 

Sculptor,  collegian  or  wealthy  rover. 

Her  countrymen?     No,  never.    Once,  they  say, 

She  sang  in  church  and  taught  and  had  a  Day 

When  maiden  aunts  dropped  in — or,  better,  clambered  up — 

For  impecunious  Blanche  was  always  perched  tip-top. 

She  painted  hard  and  won  a  Salon  prize; 

Then — something  happened.     (Oh,  her  tell-tale  eyes!) 

The  man  went  back,  I  think.     No  money,  so — what  use! 

And  she  as  lovely  as  a  fawn  let  loose 

In  Fontafnebleau — and  with  that  infant's  face! 

Her  age? — it's  hard  to  guess.     Oh,  yes — a  studio-place, 

Terrors  behind  the  screen,  a  divan  and  all  that. 

Goes  out  to  tea,  with  the  same  picture-hat, 

At — blank — Grande  Chaumiere,  you  know  the  number, 

Where  certain  rules  the  gaiety  encumber. 

Jests  of  her  griefs  so  gallantly!     Yes,  poor,  in  truth — 

So  she's  a  puzzle — is  a  Lure  to  Youth ; 

To  men,  can't  help  herself.     No  niche  at  home — 

It  must  be  Paris  always,  or  roam  and  roam. 

Of  course  she's  sick  of  it — art's  not  enough. 

We'll  say  she's  lost  her  bearings  .    .    .  who  would  be  rough 

In  judging  her!   .    .    .   She  is  so  pretty  still! 

(  Tiens,  ma  Blanche!     Oh,  Blanche,  the  glass  will  spill 
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Between  the  two  of  you!)     Like  Willy's  Vagabonde 

She  knows  the  Langue  Verte — yes,  "down  to  the  ground." 

Is  she  selling  her  soul  for  a  toy  of  small  cost  ? 
Will  she  cry  all  night  for  the  thing  she  has  lost, 

Infantine  Blanche? 

Too  many  cups  she  has  handled  and  wasted, 
Too  many  friendships  played  with  and  tasted! 
Puritan  nomad,  hither  and  thither, 
Child  to  the  end — but  in  the  end  whither? 

Tragic  Blanche! 

Florence  Wilkinson 
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"GROTESQUES"  AND  "OVERTONBS" 
OW  did  the  Elizabethans  feel  when  the  young 
Shakespeare  tried  his  first  experiments  on 
them,  when  he  passed  from  the  graceful  ro- 
mancing of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  to 
the  living  symbolism  of  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream?  Did  Moliere's  provincial  audiences  confess  a  thrill 
beyond  the  common  when  the  obscure  player,  mad  with  genius, 
strutted  through  his  early  parts?  And  that  London  publisher 
who  first  read  the  manuscript  of  Wuthering  Heights — did  a 
wind  from  the  moors  put  out  his  guttering  candle  and  hale 
him  through  the  dark?  Did  these  people  know  what  was 
happening?  Was  their  little  personal  emotion,  their  pleas- 
ure of  the  moment,  seized  and  swept  on  into  timeless  spaces 
of  wonder  and  joy? 

A  little  of  this  larger  thrill  shook  me  twice  last  month. 
The  first  time  was  at  the  Chicago  Little  Theatre,  where  I 
watched  Mr.  Maurice  Browne  and  his  company  play  the 
one-act  tragedy,  Grotesques,  by  Mr.  Cloyd  Head.  Was  it 
possible  that  we  were  really  doing  something?  Could  it  be 
that  a  young  poet,  here  in  boiling  and  bubbling  Chicago,  was 
seeing  visions  and  setting  them  forth  in  a  new  strange  form 
too  beautiful  to  die  ?  Was  I  listening  to  a  bold  interpreter  of 
the  mystery  and  poetry  of  life,  one  who  felt  and  could  sug- 
gest its  magic  and  despair? 

Mr.  Head's  thesis  is  by  no  means  new — what  thesis  or 
theory  is  new  in  these  latter  days? — but  he  weaves  it  into  a 
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new  design,  he  makes  us  feel  it  with  a  new  poignancy.  Life 
as  a  shadow-play,  men  and  women  as  puppets  moved  by  a 
master-experimentalist  for  gods  who,  like  the  audience,  "are 
kind,  but  wish  to  be  amused"  as  they  sit  with  staring  eyes — 
something  like  this  we  have  heard  for  thousands  of  years. 
And  the  key  to  the  special  motive  of  this  poet's  "decoration" — 
the  black-and-white  panorama  through  which  his  breathing 
puppets  move — is  to  be  found,  of  course,  in  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley,  or  even,  if  we  search  further,  in  Japanese  prints  and 
Chinese  art  of  the  great  ages.  But  every  artist  builds  on  the 
past.  If  this  poet,  young  and  unknown,  can  line-up  his  brief 
tragedy  with  these  masterpieces,  he  is  offering  us  a  large 
measure  to  judge  him  by,  and  we  owe  him  the  record  of  a 
triumph. 

Mr.  Head's  Prospero,  his  omnipotent  weaver  of  dreams, 
is  Capulchard,  who  with  his  first  speech  takes  the  centre  of 
the  black-and-white  stage — the  framed-in  "decoration"  be- 
yond which  lifeless  figures,  collapsed,  immovable,  await  be- 
hind the  veil  their  chance  to  appear : 

This  is  a  forest — that  is  a  Grotesque. 

You  will  find  the  forest  somewhere  in  your  thought. 

Its  trees  are  graphic  like  an  arabesque ; 

The  pale  moon  shines — I  touch  it  with  my  hand. 

I  dip  the  water  from  the  brook  beneath, 

And  fling  it  high  among  the  leaves  like  dew. 

The  effect  is  there,  although  the  fact  is  not: 

So  shall  all  things  here  seem,  illusory. 

We  need  not  follow  the  wizard-hero's  work  as  he  lifts 
his  human  puppets  into  the  frame,  and  puts  them  through 
their  paces  of  passion  and  'sorrow.  Through  symbols  he 
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makes  strange  magic :  with  a  sword  thrust  into  a  man's  right 
hand  he  creates  the  Warrior;  with  a  robe  and  crown  on  a 
woman's  brow  and  shoulders  he  makes  a  Queen.  And 
through  their  clashing  drama  of  love  and  war  he  moves  his 
figures,  but  always  escaping  the  obvious,  always  omitting 

the  anti-climax,  the  routine 
That  ends  all  well. 

For,  as  he  says, 

Why  hunt  your  pleasure  to  its  death  ? 
Ignore  the  ending — trace  a  new  design. 

I  own  to  a  real  thrill  when  the  man — or  the  Man-motif, 
as  the  poet  puts  it — rebels,  crying 

We'll  make  our  own  design! 
and  Capulchard,  exclaiming  sardonically, 

how  slight 

A  breath  would  puff  them  pell-mell  into  space, 
And  free  the  canvas  for  another  theme ! — 

marches  them  through  a  new  round  of  experience  before  the 

Ultimate  critics  in  Olympian  chairs. 

At  last,  when  rebellion  becomes  blasphemy,  when  the 
tortured  grotesques  "fling  defiance" — 

will  no  longer  bow, 
The  prey  of  gods  1 

and  Capulchard  rises  to  full  power,  saying, 

They  shall  have  freedom,  even  as  they  wish, 
Freedom  beyond  their  wish,  freedom  complete  1 
And  even  the  gods  shall  hesitate  to  laugh! — 

when,  stripping  moon  and  stars  from  the  sky,  he  sends  his 
beings  of  an  hour  out  into  the  void,  the  thrill  becomes  an 
exaltation,  a  shiver  of  spiritual  sympathy  with  the  poet's  vision. 
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One  could  hardly  say  too  much  for  the  beauty  of  the 
presentation.  But  that  was  to  be  expected,  for  Mr.  Browne, 
poet  and  dramatic  artist  that  he  is,  is  perhaps  the  only  mana- 
ger who  could  work  out  with  complete  delicacy  the  pictorial 
and  theatrical  subtleties  of  the  theme.  Already  those  of  us 
who  love  the  poetic  drama  are  deeply  in  his  debt.  Who  that 
has  seen  The  Trojan  Women  or  Medea  at  the  Chicago  Lit- 
tle Theatre  has  failed  of  conviction  that  the  Greek  drama 
is  available  for  the  modern  stage  in  a  wider  sense  than  the 
strictest  academic  rules  might  approve?  And  who  can  see 
Mrs.  Browne  as  Medea  without  recognizing  a  great  tragic 
actress — an  actress,  moreover,  capable  of  amazing  variety,  as 
her  impersonation  of  broad  comedy  parts — especially  old 
women — proves. 

I  have  left  little  space  for  praise  of  Overtones,  the 
strangely  imaginative  one-act  piece  in  which  Miss  Alice  Gers- 
tenberg  proves  her  ability  in  poetic  comedy  as  Mr.  Head  in 
poetic  tragedy.  Not  that  this  play  is  in  verse,  if  that  makes 
any  difference!  As  I  saw  it  given,  with  the  author  in  the 
cast,  by  the  Lake  Forest  Players,  I  paid  once  more  to  perfect 
art  the  tribute  of  spiritual  exaltation — for  the  Primitive 
Selves  of  those  two  much-mannered  women  seemed  really  su- 
pernatural— shadows  endowed  with  flesh,  embodied  desires. 

Twice  in  one  month  the  poetic  drama — alive,  modern  and 
magical — by  Chicago  playwrights,  on  little  Chicago  stages! 
Let  us  have  more,  and  let  us  not  be  afraid  to  salute  the  mira- 
cle when  it  comes !  H.  M. 
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REMY  DE   GOURMONT 

Remy  de  Gourmont  is  dead  and  the  world's  light  is  dark- 
ened. This  is  another  of  the  crimes  of  the  war,  for  M.  de 
Gourmont  was  only  fifty-seven,  and  if  he  had  not  been  wor- 
ried to  death,  if  he  had  not  been  grieved  to  death  by  the 
cessation  of  all  that  has  been  "life"  as  he  understood  it, 
there  was  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  had  more  of 
his  work  and  his  company. 

He  is  as  much  "dead  of  the  war"  as  if  he  had  died  in 
the  trenches,  and  he  left  with  almost  the  same  words  on  his 
lips.  "Nothing  is  being  done  in  Paris,  nothing  can  be  done, 
faute  de  combatants."  There  was  an  elegy  on  current  writ- 
ing by  him  in  the  Mercure.  It  was  almost  the  same  tone 
in  which  Gaudier-Brzeska  wrote  to  me  a  few  days  before 
he  was  shot  at  Neuville  St.  Vaast:  "Is  anything  of  import- 
ance or  even  of  interest  going  on  in  the  world — I  mean  the 
'artistic  London  ?'  " 

M.  de  Gourmont  is  irreplaceable.  I  think  I  do  not 
write  for  myself  alone  when  I  say  no  other  Frenchman  could 
have  died  leaving  so  personal  a  sense  of  loss  in  the  minds  of 
many  young  men  who  had  never  laid  eyes  on  him.  Some 
fames  and  reputations  are  like  that;  Mallarme  is  almost  a 
mantram,  a  word  for  conjuring.  A  critique  of  M.  de  Gour- 
mont's  poetry  would  be  by  no  means  a  critique  of  M.  de 
Gourmont's  influence.  For,  again,  I  think  that  every  young 
man  in  London  whose  work  is  worth  considering  at  all,  has 
felt  that  in  Paris  existed  this  gracious  presence,  this  final  and 
kindly  tribunal  where  all  work  would  stand  on  its  merits. 
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One  had  this  sense  of  absolute  fairness — no  prestige,  no  over- 
emphasis, could  work  upon  it. 

"Permettre  a  ceux  qui  en  valent  la  peine  d'ecrire  franche- 
ment  ce  quil  pense — seul  plaisir  d'un  ecrivain"  these  were 
almost  the  last  words  he  wrote  to  me,  save  a  postscript  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope;  and  they  are  almost  his  "whole 
law  and  gospel."  And  indeed  a  right  understanding  of 
them  means  the  whole  civilization  of  letters. 

Outside  a  small  circle  in  Paris  and  a  few  scattered 
groups  elsewhere,  this  civilization  does  not  exist.  Yet  the 
phrase  is  so  plain  and  simple :  "to  permit  those  who  are  worth 
it  to  write  frankly  what  they  think." 

That  is  the  end  of  all  rhetoric  and  of  all  journalism.  By 
end  I  do  not  mean  goal,  or  ambition.  I  mean  that  when  a  na- 
tion, or  a  group  of  men,  or  an  editor,  arrives  at  the  state  of 
mind  where  he  really  understands  that  phrase,  rhetoric  and 
journalism  are  done  with.  The  true  aristocracy  is  founded, 
permanent  and  indestructible.  It  is  also  the  end  of  log- 
rolling, the  end  of  the  British  school  of  criticism  for  the 
preservation  of  orderly  and  innocuous  persons.  It  is  the  end 
of  that  "gravity"  to  which  Sterne  alludes  as  "a  mysterious 
carriage  of  the  body  to  cover  the  defects  of  the  mind." 

M.  de  Gourmont  did  not  make  over-statements.  His 
Diomedes  is  a  hero  because  he  is  facing  life,  he  is  facing  it 
quite  sincerely,  with  no  protection  whatever.  Ibsen  with  his 
smoky  lightning  had  rumbled  out,  "There  is  no  intermedia- 
tor between  God  and  man."  M.  de  Gourmont,  with  his  per- 
fect and  gracious  placidity,  had  implied — yes,  implied,  made 
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apparent  rather  than  stated — that  no  formula  can  stand  be- 
tween man  and  life;  or  rather  that  no  creed,  no  dogma,  can 
protect  the  thinking  man  from  looking  at  life  directly,  form- 
ing his  own  thought  from  his  own  sensuous  contact  and  from 
his  contact  with  thoughts. 

Nietzsche  has  done  no  harm  in  France  because  France 
has  understood  that  thought  can  exist  apart  from  action;  that 
it  is  perfectly  fitting  and  expedient  clearly  to  think  certain 
things  which  it  is  neither  fitting  nor  expedient  to  "spoil  by 
action." 

"Spoil  by  action"  is  perhaps  a  bad  memory  of  the 
phrase;  but  just  as  Dante  was  able  to  consider  two  thoughts 
as  blending  and  giving  off  music,  so  Diomedes  in  De  Gour- 
mont's  story  is  able  to  think  things  which  translation  into 
action  would  spoil.  As  for  Diomedes'  career,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  Robert  Frost's  statement  that  "there  is  noth- 
ing like  it  in  New  England."  What  there  is  in  all  provincial 
places  is  an  attempt  to  suppress  part  of  the  evidence,  to  present 
life  out  of  proportion  with  itself,  squared  to  fit  some  local 
formula  of  respectability. 

Remy  de  Gourmont  had  written  all  his  life  in  absolute 
single-mindedness ;  it  was  to  express  his  thought,  his  delicate, 
subtle,  quiet  and  absolutely  untrammeled  revery,  with  no  re- 
gard whatsoever  for  existing  belief,  with  no  after-thought  or 
beside-thought  either  to  conform  or  to  avoid  conforming. 
That  is  the  sainthood  of  literature. 

I  think  I  can  show  what  I  mean  almost  by  a  single  sen- 
tence. In  the  midst  of  the  present  whirlwind  of  abuse  he  said 
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quietly:  "By  Kultur,  the  Germans  mean  what  we  mean  by 
'state  education.'  " 

It  had  been  so  all  his  life;  on  whatever  matter,  however 
slight  the  matter  or  however  strong  his  own  passion,  there 
had  been  that  same  quiet  precision,  that  same  ultimate  just- 
ness. 

The  rest  of  us — oh,  the  rest  of  us  are  caught  in  the  flurry 
of  controversy.  Remy  de  Gourmont  had  found — it  might 
not  be  incorrect  to  say  that  Paris  had  given  him — a  place 
where  all  things  could  be  said  quietly  and  openly,  where  one 
would  not  think  of  circumlocution  and  prejudice,  where  cir- 
cumlocution and  prejudice  would  have  seemed  unnatural. 

En  to  us  les  pays  il  y  a  un  noyau  de  bons  e sprits,  d'e sprits 
libres.  II  faut  leur  donner  quelque  chose  qui  les  change  de  la 
fadeur  des  magazines,  quelque  chose  qui  leur  donne  confiance  en 
eux-memes,  et  leur  soit  un  point  d'appui. 

That  is  good  news,  but  for  years  M.  de  Gourmont  had 
believed  it  and  written  accordingly.  He  had  written  self- 
lessly,  and  was  glad  when  other  men  could  write  well.  He 
dared  to  write  for  the  few,  for  the  few  who  are  not  a  clique 
or  a  faction,  but  who  are  united  by  the  ability  to  think 
clearly,  and  who  do  not  attempt  to  warp  or  to  smother  this 
faculty ;  who  do  not  suppress  part  of  the  evidence. 

The  significance  of  M.  de  Gourmont  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  poetry  are  two  things  apart.  He  has  written 
for  the  most  part  beautiful  prose,  much  controversy,  a  book 
on  Le  Latin  Mystique  du  Moyen  Age,  etc.  He  has  written 
a  po&me  champetre  and  some  Litanies. 

I  have  praised  these  litanies  elsewhere,  and  a  man's  obitu- 
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ary  notice  is  not,  perhaps,  the  best  place  for  analyzing  his 
metric.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  litanies  are  a  marvel  of 
rhythm,  that  they  have  not  been  followed  or  repeated,  that  M. 
de  Gourmont  was  not  of  "the  young  French  school."  If 
he  is  "grouped"  anywhere  he  must  be  grouped,  as  poet, 
among  let  symbolistes.  The  litanies  are  evocation,  not  state- 
ment. 

M.  de  Gourmont  was  indubitably  "of  the  young"  in  the 
sense  that  his  mind  had  not  lost  its  vigor,  that  he  was  alive 
to  contemporary  impressions,  that  he  had  not  gone  gaga  over 
Catholicism  like  poor  Francis  Jammes,  nor  wallowed  in 
metrical  journalism  like  the  ill-starred  Paul  Fort.  He  had 
never  lost  touch  with  the  men  born  ten  or  twenty  years  after 
he  was;  for  a  man  of  fifty-seven  that  is  a  very  considerable 
achievement.  Or  rather  it  is  not  an  achievement,  for  it 
can  not  be  done  by  effort;  it  can  only  come  from  a  natural 
freshness  and  aliveness  of  the  mind,  and  is  a  matter  of  tem- 
perament. 

I  had  forgotten  the  French  Academy  until  an  article  in 
L'Humanite  reminded  me  that  M.  de  Gourmont  was  not  a 
member  thereof;  that  the  ancient  association  which  contains 
Auguste  Swallou,  Thibaudet  de  Mimmil,  and  so  many  other 
"immortals"  had  not  seen  fit  to  elect  him.  It  is  evident  that 
the  "Academic  Franchise"  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and 
if  France  does  not  set  an  example  what  can  be  expected  of 
other  academies?  In  M.  de  Gourmont's  case  the  academy 
had  no  excuse.  He  had  not  only  written  supremely,  but  he 
had  given  back  to  the  world  a  lost  beauty — in  Le  Latin 
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Mystique,  in  the  Sequaire  of  Goddeschalk  with  its  A  mas  ut 
facias  pulchram. 

But  perhaps,  as  a  friend  of  mine  wrote  when  Swinburne 
was  refused  sepulture  in  Westminster  Abbey  (they  said  there 
was  no  room  and  buried  the  canon's  wife  the  week  after), 
perhaps,  as  my  friend  wrote  at  the  time,  "perhaps  it  is  just 
as  well — he  suffered  fools  badly." 

I  have  known  also  that  the  really  distinguished  member, 
at  a  meeting  of  another  great  "body,"  encouraged  one  of  his 
more  serious  colleagues,  who  was  showing  signs  of  tedium, 
with  "Come,  come,  we  are  not  here  to  enjoy  ourselves." 

M.  de  Gourmont  has  gone — 

Blandula,  fenulla,  vagula — 

almost  with  a  jest  on  his  lips,  for  his  satire  on  M.  Croquant 
et  la  Guerre  continues  in  the  current  Mercure. 

Ezra  Pound 

REVIEWS 

MISS  LOWELL  ON  FRENCH  POETS 

Six  French  Poets:.  Studies  in  Contemporary  Literature,  by 

Amy  Lowell.    Macmillan. 

This  is  fine  bookmaking,  beautiful  paper,  beautiful  print. 
Yet  I  entered  upon  the  studies  with  a  slight  dread  that  I 
should  find  bewildering  classifications,  waters  of  modern 
technique  in  which  I  should  flounder  helplessly.  Not  at  all. 
The  book  is  clear  sailing  from  title-page  to  colophon,  sound- 
ing its  message  straight  out.  The  essays  are  written  in  a 
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scholarly  way,  and  they  form,  I  think,  the  first  book  on  the 
subject  in  the  English  language.  It  is  a  curious  choice  of 
poets  in  some  respects.  I  could  wish  to  see  it  include  Jean 
Moreas;  or  Fernand  Gregh,  whose  poetry  has  a  subtle  and 
glowing  quality;  or  perhaps  others.  But  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant work.  One  is  spared  the  tediousness  of  exploring 
volume  after  volume,  and  is  given  a  generous  supply  of  the 
best  poems  of  each  of  the  six  men,  carefully  selected  by  one 
who  is  herself  a  distinguished  poet. 

The  impression  left  by  fimile  Verhaeren  is  one  of 
greatness  and  charm.  His  is  an  austere,  yet  mobile,  mind. 
Miss  Lowell  tells  us  that  "the  Flemish  character  is  made  up 
of  two  parts,  one  composed  of  violent  and  brutal  animal 
spirit,  the  other  of  strange,  unreasoning  mysticism."  This  is 
why  Verhaeren  is  capable  of  being  sodden  with  drink,  capable 
too  of  the  highest  flights  of  the  soul.  He  believed  in  man- 
kind, and  his  poems  express  the  common  passions  of  the 
race.  Here  we  have  no  superficialities,  signals  of  false  suc- 
cesses, but  a  pen  dipped  in  truth.  Rhymes? — yes,  he  used 
them  all  the  time,  even  in  vers  libre.  But  these  French 
rhymes  (or  is  it  that  our  ears  are  so  attuned  to  the  dailiness 
of  the  English?)  do  not  shout  at  you,  "We  are  rhymes" — 
they  efface  themselves.  His  colors  are  fiery,  furious,  his  beau- 
ties engloomed  by  factory  smoke,  but  his  words  are  opals 
with  strange,  bright  flashes.  Here  is  a  lovely  thing: 

Le  vent  se  noue  et  s'entrelace  et  se  denoue, 
et  puis  soudain,  s'enfuit  jusqu^'aux  vergers  luisants, 
la-bas,  ou  les  pommiers,  pareils  a  des  paons  blancs, 
— nacre  et  soleil — lui  font  la  roue. 
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Here  is  the  very  feel  of  a  storm : 

Un  poing  d'effroi  tord  les  villages; 
Les  hauts  chochers,  dans  les  lointains, 
Envoient  1'echo  de  leurs  tocsins 
Bondir  de  plage  en  plage. 

Such  a  storm  may  well  typify  all  of  Verhaeren's  work 
before  the  war — that  storm  which  was  to  lick  up  cities  and 
meadows  and  leave,  in  him,  "the  finest  flower  of  a  ruined 
country." 

Albert  Samain  is  like  the  slow  trickle  of  water  from  a 
faucet  in  comparison  with  the  giant  billow  preceding  him  in 
die  book.  Yet  the  lover  of  biography  will  delight  in  the 
story  of  this  lonely,  sensitive  life  as  revealed  by  the  tender 
touch  of  the  author.  She  calls  him  a  minor  poet,  and  says  of 
his  work:  "It  is  chamber-music,  as  tenuous  and  plaintive  as 
that  played  by  old  eighteenth-century  orchestras."  It  is  full 
of  charm,  but  too  often  it  lacks  the  bold  stroke  of  origination ; 
Elle  ecoute  la  vie — au  loin — comme  la  mer  has  a  familiar 
flavor.  The  dedication  of  Au  Jar  din  de  I' Infante  is  beauti- 
ful, yet  Gautier  might  have  written  it.  He  too  uses  the 
rhyme,  even  extols  it  in  his  verse.  And  isn't  this  lovely? 

De  vers  silencieux,  et  sans  rythme  et  sans  trame, 
Ou  la  rime  sans  bruit  glisse  comme  une  rame. 

I  forget  who  has  said :  "L'ame  nexiste  pas  /  .•  elle- 
meme,  ou  du  moins  on  ne  pent  la  connaitre,  mats  elle  reflate 
celles  qui  s'y  mirent"  Here  we  have  Remy  de  Gourmont. 
He  said :  "The  sole  excuse  which  a  man  can  have  for  writing 
is  to  write  down  himself,  to  unveil  for  others  the  sort  of 
world  which  mirrors  itself  in  his  individual  glass."  The 
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author  excuses  her  inclusion  of  this  poet  on  the  ground  of 
his  great  influence  upon  the  generation  of  writers  that  has 
followed  his.  Gourmont's  poetical  output  is  small  as  com- 
pared with  his  work  in  other  fields,  but  it  is  full  of  sweet 
sound  and  fresh  with  color.  Les  Feuilles  Alortes  is  haunt- 
ingly  beautiful. 

Henri  de  Regnier  is  a  symboliste  poet,  an  Immortal  and 
an  acknowledged  master  of  French  prose,  "receiving  the  man- 
tle slowly  dropping  from  the  shoulders  of  Anatole  France." 
His  younger  poems,  though  powerful,  are  more  or  less  the 
happy  expression  of  unhappy  moods.  Oh,  but  the  haunt- 
ing lines,  the  dripping  words! — Un  a  un  et  un  encor — 
adorable !  Of  his  masterpiece,  Le  Vase,  the  first  poem  in  the 
division  of  Les  Roseaux  de  la  Flute,  Miss  Lowell  says:  "It 
is  the  most  perfect  presentation  of  the  creative  faculty  at 
work  that  I  know  of  in  any  literature."  I  wish  I  might  give 
here  all  its  wonder  and  warmth : 

Je  sentais  sur  mes  mains  amoureux  ou  farouches 
Des  souffles  de  naseaux  ou  des  baisers  de  bouche. 

From  Les  Medailles  d'Argile  I  take  this  fragment,  which 
makes  one  ache  for  the  whole : 

J'ai  dit  encor:   ficoute, 

ficoute, 

II  y  a  quelqu'un  derriere  1'echo, 

Debout  parmi  la  vie  universelle, 

Et  qui  porte  1'arc  double  et  le  double  flambeau, 

Et  qui  est  nous 

Divinement 

In  La  Sandale  Ailee,  one  of  his  later  books  which  contains 
little  else  to  impress  the  reader,  Septembre,  in  vers  libre, 
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shows  De  Regnier  in  a  new  light,  and  is  a  notable  poem. 
Here  we  have  at  last  a  soul  set  free  from  its  masters.  Miss 
Lowell  says: 

Admitting  him  to  be,  in  poetry,  the  voice  of  a  vanishing  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  he  is  still  the  greatest  French  poet  alive  to-day, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  poets  that  France  has  ever  had, 

Francis  Jammes,  more  than  any  other  of  these  six  poets, 
compels  our  love.  For  he  loves  animals,  birds,  insects,  trees — 
loves  them  with  kindness,  compassion,  understanding.  And 
he  loves  periwinkles!  He  is  distinctly  a  modern,  and  his 
works,  far  from  recording  the  graceful  writhings  of  pain,  are 
voices  of  serenity.  Sometimes  his  language  might  be  called, 
by  the  undiscriminating,  childish.  This  is  because  his  words, 
not  childish  at  all,  are  but  clothed  with  the  delicate  shades  of 
young  spring.  Nevertheless,  in  sweetness  and  simplicity  his 
mind  is  akin  to  that  of  a  child.  "Francis  Jammes  is  a  charm- 
ing child  on  one  side,"  says  Miss  Lowell,  "and  a  most  lovable 
genius  on  the  other.  But  a  man  of  mature  and  balanced  in- 
tellect he  certainly  is  not."  She  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  that  he  has  had  a  powerful  ef- 
fect upon  the  younger  generation. 

Paul  Fort,  like  Jammes,  sets  his  heart  to  the  sun.  He 
writes  mostly  in  the  Alexandrine,  and  he  prints  his  poems  as 
prose,  the  rhymes  becoming  evident  only  when  read.  I  re- 
frain from  quoting  him,  as  there  are  so  many  riches  that  I 
do  not  know  where  to  choose.  Besides,  one  should  discover 
for  oneself  Joachim,  La  Fille  Morte  dans  ses  Amours,  Les 
Baisers,  a  delicious  little  poem,  and  the  great  poem,  Henri 
111,  which  Miss  Lowell  calls  his  masterpiece. 
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Six  French  Poets  is  a  book  to  be  read.  It  makes  one  feel 
that,  in  comparison  with  many  poets  who  write  in  English, 
these  Frenchmen  have  lived  more  largely  the  eternal  verities 
of  which  poems  are  made.  A.  L. 

THE   FIRST  MODERN 

Some  Love  Songs  of  Petrarch:    Translated  and  Annotated, 
and  with  a  Biographical  Introduction,  by  William  Dudley 
Foulke,  LL.D.     Oxford  University  Press. 
Petrarch  has  been  called,  fairly  enough,  the  first  mod- 
ern.   He  was  the  earliest  example,  in  our  era,  of  the  literary 
man  who  lived  by  his  writings;  the  first  to  make  his  emo- 
tions pay;  the  first  to  turn  personal  feelings  into  fame  and 
fortune.    He  survives  to  our  times  chiefly  through  his  sonnets 
and  canzoni,  of  some  of  which  Dr.  William  Dudley  Foulke 
of  Indianapolis,  now  offers  a  translation. 

The  sonnets  in  which  Petrarch  celebrates  his  love  for 
Laura  are  not,  in  translation,  the  most  interesting  and  varied 
reading  in  the  world.  Sonneteering  is  largely  a  sort  of  game ; 
and  Petrarch,  one  may  choose  to  think,  was  a  poet  first 
and  a  lover  afterward.  However,  a  good  measure  of  inter- 
est may  be  got  out  of  these  new  versions  by  anyone  who, 
possessing  some  knowledge  of  Italian  and  some  taste  for 
sport,  reads  them  with  Petrarch  in  one  hand  and  Mr.  Foulke 
in  the  other.  He  will  be  constantly  surprised  and  pleased 
by  dexterities  and  felicities,  and  will  rest  on  the  opinion  that 
the  work  is  very  tastefully  and  adequately  done. 

In  many  instances  the  translator  has  made  things  easier 
for  himself  by  using  the  Shakespearean  form  of  the  sonnet 
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instead  of  the  Petrarchan,  and  in  some  of  the  canzoni  there 
has  been  a  partial  sacrifice  of  the  elaborate  rhyme-schemes. 
But  such  slackening  of  rigor  doubtless  works  for  ease  and  flu- 
ency. In  some  instances  a  happy  shifting  of  lines  produces 
an  effect  that  seems  to  surpass  the  original.  Thus  the  fol- 
lowing lines — 

And  he  who  never  knew  her  tender  sighs 
Nor  heard  her  gentle  words  or  laughter  gay, 
Knows  not  how  Love  can  heal,  how  Love  can  slay — 

may  be  felt  to  make  a  more  striking  close  than  these : 

Non  sa  come  Amor  sana  e  come  ancide 
Chi  non  sa  come  dolce  ella  sospira, 
E  come  dolce  parla  e  dolce  ride. 

Another  vigorous  and  decisive  fourteenth  line  is  this : 

No  wound  is  healed  by  slackening  the  bow ; 
which  fully  equals  the  original : 

Piaga  per  allentar  d'arco  non  sana. 

The  choice  of  sonnets  for  translation  seems  sometimes 
arbitrary;  several  that  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  Italians 
themselves  are  omitted,  among  them:  Solo  e  pensoso,  Chi 
vuol  veder,  Ne  mai  pietosa  madre,  Che  fai?  che  pensi?  and 
the  one  on  Vaucluse  itself;  but  the  chief  war-horses  among 
the  canzoni,  such  as,  Chiare,  fresche,  e  dolci  acque,  and  Ver- 
gine  bella,  che  di  sol  vestita,  are  rendered  with  distinguished 
success,  though  with  the  modifications  already  noted. 

The  volume  is  much  more  than  its  simple  title  would  indi- 
cate. It  contains,  among  other  matters,  a  well-considered  in- 
troduction, an  elaborate  biography  of  the  poet,  appendices 
dealing  with  the  "real  Laura,"  etc.  The  introduction  offers 
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translations  of  certain  sonnets  and  canzoni  that  are  unrelated 
to  Laura.  A  more  tonic  air  and  a  manlier  fibre  are  felt  in 
the  sonnet  on  the  corruption  of  the  papal  court  at  Avignon 
and  in  the  great  trumpet-toned  ode,  Italia  mia,  in  which  the 
poet  calls  upon  the  rulers  of  Italy  to  cease  their  mutual 
enmities  and  to  unite  in  freeing  Italy  from  the  stranger — a 
cry  that  half  a  millenium  was  required  to  make  effective. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Foulke's  volume  gives,  and  gives  well, 
about  all  that  the  average  modern  reader  may  need  with  re- 
gard to  the  second  of  the  great  Italian  poets.  H.  B.  F. 

NEW  POETS 

Vision  of  War,  by  Lincoln  Colcord.    Macmillan. 

It  is  scarcely  in  our  province  to  discuss  Mr.  Colcord's 
thesis,  which  seems  to  be  that  in  a  world  unworthy  of  peace, 
a  world  in  which  peace  "is  only  meaner  war,"  war  is  not 
only  natural  and  necessary,  but  the  most  effectual  means  of 
stimulating  the  life  of  the  spirit.  He  says:  "The  spirit 
seems  to  fail  in  peace,  and  be  revived  in  war."  And  again — 

Whenever  men  die  for  a  cause,  mistaken  or  not,  misled  or 
not,  there  truth  advances  an  imperceptible  degree. 

If  our  business  were  with  Mr.  Colcord's  philosophy,  we 
might  insist  that  dying  for  a  cause  is  all  very  well,  but  that 
killing  for  a  cause  is  of  more  doubtful  spiritual  value,  and 
that  it  is  the  killers,  rather  than  the  dead,  who  survive.  We 
might  argue  that  those  "meaner  wars"  of  peace  which  Mr. 
Colcord  scorns  have  advanced,  are  advancing,  the  date  of 
democracy  and  brotherly  love  more  than  all  the  slaughter 
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of  this  year  and  the  last ;  that  war  merely  confuses  the  issue 
by  substituting  the  outworn  romanticism  of  a  feudal  society 
for  the  slow  conquests — those  "meaner  wars"  again — of  their 
rights  by  the  cdmmon  people,  the  workers  of  the  world.  It 
may  be,  as  this  poet  says  in  one  of  his  wiser  moments,  that  the 
world  will  have  war  until  it  deserves  peace — that  men  will 
fight  until  they  really  love  one  another ;  but  again  are  not  the 
struggles  of  peace,  rather  than  the  slaughter  of  war,  the 
means  by  which  "truth  advances  an  imperceptible  degree?" 

In  short,  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Colcord's  thinking  is  soft, 
emotional,  and  quite  incapable  of  logical  analysis — a  re- 
statement of  many  oft-exploded  platitudes  of  the  militaristic 
ideal,  with  its  usual  evasions  and  omissions.  If  as  a  philoso- 
pher Mr.  Colcord  is  negligible,  what  then  of  Mr.  Colcord  as 
a  poet  ?  Does  his  poem  transcend  thought  ?  Is  there  a  magic 
in  it  which  may  make  men  mad,  or  a  truth  beyond  thinking 
which  may  inspire  and  exalt  them  ? 

If  he  is  a  poet,  right  or  wrong,  we  may  not  brush  him 
aside.  What  of  Nietzsche,  for  example  ?  It  may  be  that  the 
world  is  afire  today  because  of  the  fierce  power  of  his  vision 
and  the  incomparable  beauty  of  his  prose-poetry  rhythms.  It 
is  not  wine  alone  that  makes  men  drunk. 

I  must  admit  that  I  think  Mr.  Colcord  a  poet.  Though 
much  of  his  Whitmanesque  verse  is  merely  prose  argument  or 
eloquence,  he  rises  at  times  to  a  powerful  chanting  rhythm, 
which,  inspired  as  it  is  by  a  high  spiritual  sincerity,  sweeps 
across  one's  questions  with  its  affirmation  of  beauty.  This 
rhythm  is  scarcely  to  be  judged  by  brief  extracts;  it  needs 
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space.  And  no  brief  extract  can  give  the  brazen  clang  of  the 
refrain  which  he  uses  in  certain  sections  of  the  poem.  There- 
fore I  apologize  for  quoting  the  following  passage  as  a  mere 
first  hint  of  the  poet's  music  and  argument. 

Are  there  no  signs,  then? — only  hope  unseen,  obscure? 
Our  spirits  fail  1  Give  us  a  sign — give  us  a  sign. 

Take  heart,  take  heart,  my  brother  1 

Oh,  sometimes  I  think  that  there  are  nothing  but  signs  1 

Signs  in  the  sky !    Signs  in  the  stirring  sea  I    Signs  running  along 

the  ground  like  fire  1 
Signs  in  the  swaying  parliaments  I    Signs  in  the  trembling  courts ! 

Signs  in  the  stifled  press  1    Signs  in  the  sundering  schools  I 
Signs  in  disintegrating  governments  I    Signs  in  ancient  authorities 

fiercely  defied ! 
Signs  in  alarmed  society!     Signs  in  quick-arming  wealth! — in 

quicklier-arming  poverty ! 

Signs  in  the  life,  the  heart,  the  spirit  of  the  average  man ! 
Nothing  but  signs,  I  say  1    Nothing  but  signs ! 
And  they  are  signs  of  war. 

H.  M. 

A  Little  Book  of  Local  Verse,  by  Howard  Mumford  Jones. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Here  is  a  promising  first  book — a  tiny  pamphlet,  pri- 
vately printed — by  a  young  poet  who  is  still  a  college  student. 
It  was  read  with  interest  recently  in  the  POETRY  office  by  a 
poet  a  few  years  older  and  much  better  known,  who  made 
the  following  notations: 

Worth  notice — somewhat  too  full  of  adjectives  in  spots, 
also  somewhat  too  much  like  Carman's  Songs  -from  Vagdbondia, 
The  best  are  the  last  poem — You  who  have  read  this  book,  Old 
Men,  A  Red  Leaf,  Anent  the  Street-cars,  and  Railway  Sketches. 
These  show  fancy — a  rare  quality.  From  Trempealeau  has 
gleams  of  imagination,  and  the  walking  songs  are  good. 
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With  this  verdict  I  agree  in  the  main.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent simplicity  in  Mr.  Jones'  style,  and  honesty  in  his  themes. 
And  he  does  not  stop  with  the  surface — he  sees  through.  Be- 
sides the  poems  mentioned  above,  I  like  this  one,  The  Movies: 

They  sit  like  shadows  in  the  playhouse  dim 

Through  half  an  hour's  film  of  smiles  and  tears. 

They  watch  life  like  a  shadow  flow, 

That  cannot  speak,  but  only  walks  and  feels. 

One  thing  they  do  not  know: 

Within  the  darkened  playhouse  of  the  years, 

Themselves  like  moving  pictures  come  and  go 

Upon  the  film  of  Time  in  seven  reels — 

For  entertainment  of  the  seraphim. 

H.  M. 

CORRESPONDENCE 
I 

Dear  Editor:  I  want  to  submit  the  following  poem, 
which  I  think  should  be  interesting  and  educative — especially 
to  our  friends  the  imagists,  the  polyrhythmists  and  other 
vers-libertines.  It  is  not  only,  to  my  mind,  an  excellent  piece 
of  grotesque  imagism,  but  a  remarkable  experiment  in  color 
and  strange  cadences.  The  poem  follows : 

TIOTIO,  TIOTIO,  TIOTINX. 

An  enchanted  nightingale  sits  on  a  red  coral  bough 
In  the  silent  sea, 

Singing  a  song  of  the  loves  of  my  ancestors. 
Pearls  peer  curiously  from  their  shells, 
-   Strange  water-flowers  shiver  with  emotion, 
Wise  sea-snails,  with  iridescent  Chinese  towers  on  their  backs, 
Crawl  out  to  listen. 
Sea-roses  blush  with  a  pink  confusion ; 
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Sharp,  yellow  creatures,  shaped  like  stars, 

And  jelly-fish  with  a  million  hues, 

Quiver  and  stretch. 

Everything  is  alive; 

The  bright  swarm  crowds  and  listens    .   .   . 

The  above  lines  were  written  by  Heinrich  Heine.  They 
may  be  found  in  the  second  series  of  the  Reisebilder,  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  subdivision,  The  Book  of  Ideas,  published 
in  April,  1827.  Louis  Untermeyer 

II 

Dear  Editor:  Padraic  Colum,  in  his  recent  article  in 
the  New  Republic,  accuses  the  Imagists  of  egoism,  and  quotes 
together  part  of  a  poem  by  Byron  and  one  of  Aldington's,  to 
prove  the  latter  egoistic.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Landor — Landor,  who  wrote, 

I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife — 
was  not  egoistic!    And  of  course  the  Imagists  are! 

There  is  no  excuse  for  a  lyric  poet  if  he  is  not  going  to  tell 
us  about  himself;  about  his  innermost  emotions,  his  inner 
being.  What  business  has  a  poet  to  try  to  write  about  some- 
thing of  which  he  knows  nothing,  which  is  foreign  to  him- 
self? None  whatever.  All  poets — and  not  poets  only,  but 
all  men  of  ability — have  been,  and  are  bound  to  be,  egoists, 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  self-respect. 

Aldington  gives  in  his  poem  the  emotions  he  experienced, 
and  his  shock  of  horror  and  pity,  on  finding  in  the  streets  a 
girl  he  once  knew.  Byron,  years  after  parting  from  the 
lady,  hears  her  name  spoken,  and  wonders  why  she  deceived 
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him  and  was  unfaithful !  Mr.  Colum  fails  to  quote  the  last 
stanza : 

In  silence  I  grieve 

That  thy  heart  could  forget, 

Thy  spirit  deceive! 

Byron  flattered  himself  into  thinking  himself  irresistible. 
Could  egoism  go  further?  Yet  both  poems  are  beautiful. 
What  therefore  becomes  of  Colum's  argument?  Nothing. 

John  Gould  Fletcher 

III 

Another  correspondent  informs  POETRY  that  Alan  Seeger, 
the  young  American  poet,  member  of  the  Foreign  Legion  of 
the  French  army,  whom  we  mourned  as  dead  in  a  recent  issue, 
is  now  reported  alive  and  well.  We  rejoice  with  his  other 
friends,  and  commend  our  obituary  to  his  indulgent  attention. 

NOTE  ABOUT  PRIZES 

Once  more  we  remind  our  contributors  that  a  Prize  of 
One  Hundred  Dollars,  donated  to  POETRY  by  the  Players 
Producing  Company  of  Chicago,  has  been  offered  for  a  one- 
act  poetic  play  in  metrical  or  free  verse ;  the  play  to  be  actable, 
and  to  be  American  in  subject-matter  or  substance.  It  has 
been  decided  to  extend  the  time-limit  one  month.  Contest- 
ants must  send  in  manuscript  before  March  first,  1916. 
The  name  of  the  author  must  not  be  written  on  the  manu- 
script, but,  with  the  title  of  the  play,  on  a  separate  slip  of 
paper.  This,  with  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  large 
enough  to  contain  the  play,  must  be  enclosed  in  a  sealed  blank 
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envelope,  and  sent  in  the  same  package  as  the  play.  The 
committee  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  the  prize  if  nothing 
suitable  is  found. 

The  word  "American,"  in  the  above  requirements,  is 
meant  to  exclude  historic  and  classic  subjects  of  the  past,  and 
is  not  to  be  more  narrowly  construed.  A  play  dealing  with, 
or  symbolizing,  life  unlocalized  would  be  sufficiently 
American. 

The  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  recently  offered  by 
Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  is  to  be  awarded  next  November  for 
a  LYRIC  POEM  published  in  POETRY  during  its  fourth  year — 
Oct.,  1915 — Sept.,  1916.  In  case  the  committee  feels  any 
doubt  about  this  award,  preference  is  to  be  given  to  a  poet 
comparatively  young  and  unknown. 

NOTES 

Of  this  month's  poets,  four  have  appeared  in  former  issues  of 
POETRY.  Alice  Corbin  (Mrs.  William  P.  Henderson),  of  Chicago, 
is  the  author  of  The  Spinning  Woman  of  the  Sky  (Seymour), 
and  she  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  the  Associate  Editor  of 
the  magazine. 

Miss  Constance  Lindsay  Skinner,  of  New  York,  is  the  author 
of  Songs  of  the  Coast-dwellers,  which,  printed  in  POETRY  over  a 
year  ago,  received  one  of  the  three  prizes  recently  awarded.  The 
poems  now  published  were  also  inspired  by  the  poet's  early  expe- 
riences among  the  British-Columbian  native  tribes. 

Florence  Wilkinson  (Mrs.  Wilfrid  Muir  Evans),  now  of 
Westport,  Conn.,  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  The  Far  Coun- 
try (McClure),  and  of  The  Ride  Home,  published  a  year  ago 
by  the  Houghton-Mifflin  Co. 

Mr.  John  Rodker,  now  living  in  London,  is  the  author  of 
Poems,  a  small  pamphlet  privately  printed  last  spring.  More 
recently  his  Dutch  Dolls  appeared  in  the  Choric  Number  of 
Others. 
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Of  the  poets  not  hitherto  printed  in  POETRY: 

Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell  (Mrs.  Wm.  Sanborn  Young),  of  New 
York,  is  well  known  to  readers  of  magazines,  but  has  not  yet  pub- 
lished a  volume. 

Mr.  Ralph  Cheever  Dunning,  who  was  born  in  Detroit  and  is 
now  in  Paris,  has  published  one  or  two  prose  books  through  John 
Lane,  but  has  not  hitherto  appeared  as  a  poet. 

Miss  Muna  Lee,  of  Oklahoma  City,  makes  her  first  appear- 
ance with  the  present  group  of  poems.  She  received  a  B.  A. 
degree  in  1913  from  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  is  now  a 
graduate  student  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Original  Verse: 

Little  John  Bull,  by  Daisy  McLeod  Wright.    Gorham  Press. 

Script  of  the  Sun,  by  Mabel  Parker  Huddleston.     Knickerbocker 
Press. 

The  Wings  of  Song,  by  Harold  Hersey.    Library  Press;  Wash- 
ington. 

Sappho  in  Levkas,  and  Other  Poems,  by  Wm.  Alex.  Percy.    Yale 
Univ.  Press. 

Varied  Thoughts  in  Verse,  by  Grace  Clark  Adams.    Justitia  Pub. 
Co. ;  Chicago. 

Rhymes  and  Vowlymes,  by  Fuller  Miller.     Privately  printed. 

The  Child  and  Other  Verses,  by  Mary  Louisa  Anderson.     Knick- 
erbocker Press. 

The  Song  of  a  Dawning  Day,  by  Francis   G.  Hanchett.     Pri- 
vately printed. 

The  Immigrants,  by  Percy  MacKaye.    B.  W.  Heubsch. 
Translations: 

The  Lesbiad  of  Catullus,  and  Pcrvigilium  Veneris,  and  Songs  of 
a  Wayfarer,  by  Ruth  Sheffield  Dement.     R.  F.  Seymour. 

Poems  of  Emile  Verhaeren,  translated  by  Alma  Strettell.    John 
Lane  Co. 
Prose: 

Six  French  Poets — Studies  in  Contemporary  Literature,  by  Amy 
Lowell.     Macmillan. 

America's     Coming-of-Age,    by     Van    Wyck     Brooks.     B.     W. 
Huebsch,  New  York. 
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THE    PAWN 

WOULD  be  as  ignorant  as  the  dawn, 
That  has  looked  down 
On  that  old  queen  measuring  a  town 
With  the  pin  of  a  brooch, 
Or  on  the  withered  men  that  saw 
From  their  pedantic  Babylon 
The  careless  planets  in  their  courses, 
The  stars  fade  out  where  the  moon  comes, 
And  took  their  tablets  and  made  sums — 
Yet  did  but  look,  rocking  the  glittering  coach 
Above  the  cloudy  shoulders  of  the  horses. 
I  would  be — for  no  knowledge  is  worth  a  straw — 
Ignorant  and  wanton  as  the  dawn. 
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ON  WOMAN 

May  God  be  praised  for  woman, 
That  gives  up  all  her  mind! 
A  man  may  find  in  no  man 
A  friendship  of  her  kind, 
That  covers  all  he  has  brought 
As  with  her  flesh  and  bone, 
Nor  quarrels  with  a  thought 
Because  it  is  not  her  own. 

Though  pedantry  denies, 
It's  plain  the  Bible  means 
That  Solomon  grew  wise 
While  talking  with  his  queens ; 
Yet  never  could,  although 
They  say  he  counted  grass, 
Count  all  the  praises  due 
When  Sheba  was  his  lass, 
When  she  the  iron  wrought,  or 
When  from  the  smithy  fire 
It  shuddered  in  the  water: 
Harshness  of  their  desire 
That  made  them  stretch  and  yawn, 
Pleasure  that  comes  with  sleep, 
Shudder  that  made  them  one. 

What  else  he  give  or  keep 
God  grant  me — (no,  not  here, 
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For  I  am  not  so  bold 

To  hope  a  thing  so  dear 

Now  I  am  growing  old; 

But  when,  if  the  tale's  true, 

The  pestle  of  the  moon, 

That  pounds  up  all  anew, 

Brings  me  to  birth  again)  — 

To  find  what  once  I  had 

And  know  what  once  I  have  known, 

Until  I  am  driven  mad, 

Sleep  driven  from  my  bed, 

By  tenderness  and  care, 

Pity  an  aching  head, 

Gnashing  of  teeth,  despair — 

And  all  because  of  some  one 

Perverse  creature  of  chance — 

And  live  like  Solomon 

That  Sheba  led  a  dance. 

THE  FISHERMAN 

Although  I  can  see  him  still — 
The  freckled  man  who  goes 
To  a  gray  place  on  a  hill 
In  gray  Connemara  clothes 
At  dawn  to  cast  his  flies — 
It's  long  since  I  began 
To  call  up  to  the  eyes 
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This  wise  and  simple  man. 
All  day  I'd  looked  in  the  face 
What  I  had  hoped  it  would  be 
To  write  for  my  own  race 
And  the  reality: 
The  living  men  that  I  hate, 
The  dead  man  that  I  loved, 
The  craven  man  in  his  seat, 
The  insolent  unreproved — 
And  no  knave  brought  to  book 
Who  has  won  a  drunken  cheer — 
The  witty  man  and  his  joke 
Aimed  at  the  commonest  ear, 
The  clever  man  who  cries 
The  catch  cries  of  the  clown, 
The  beating  down  of  the  wise 
And  great  Art  beaten  down. 

Maybe  a  twelve-month  since 

Suddenly  I  began, 

In  scorn  of  this  audience, 

Imagining  a  man, 

And  his  sun-freckled  face 

And  gray  Connemara  cloth, 

Climbing  up  to  a  place 

Where  stone  is  dark  with  froth, 

And  the  down  turn  of  his  wrist 

When  the  flies  drop  in  the  stream- 
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A  man  who  does  not  exist, 
A  man  who  is  but  a  dream; 
And  cried,  "Before  I  am  old 
I  shall  have  written  him  one 
Poem  maybe  as  cold 
And  passionate  as  the  dawn". 

THE    HAWK 

Call  down  the  hawk  from  the  air — 

Let  him  be  hooded  or  caged 

Till  the  yellow  eye  has  grown  mild. 

For  larder  and  spit  are  bare, 

The  old  cook  enraged, 

The  scullion  gone  wild. 

I  will  not  be  clapped  in  a  hood, 
Nor  a  cage,  nor  alight  upon  wrist, 
Now  I  have  learnt  to  be  proud 
Hovering  over  the  wood 
In  the  broken  mist 
Or  tumbling  cloud. 

What  tumbling  cloud  did  you  cleave, 
Yellow-eyed  hawk  of  the  mind, 
Last  evening,  that  I,  who  had  sat 
Dumbfounded  before  a  knave 
Should  give  to  my  friend 
A  pretence  of  wit? 
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MEMORY 

One  had  a  lovely  face, 
And  two  or  three  had  charm. 
But  charm  and  face  were  in  vain, 
Because  the  mountain  grass 
Cannot  but  keep  the  form 
Where  the  mountain  hare  has  lain. 

THE  THORN   TREE 

She  is  foremost  of  those  that  I  would  hear  praised. 

I  have  gone  about  the  house,  gone  up  and  down 

As  a  man  does  who  has  published  a  new  book 

Or  a  young  girl  dressed  out  in  her  new  gown, 

And  though  I  have  turned  the  talk  by  hook  or  crook 

Until  her  praise  should  be  the  uppermost  theme, 

A  woman  spoke  of  some  new  tale  she  had  read; 

A  man — so  vaguely  that  he  seemed  to  dream — 

Of  some  strange  woman's  name  that  ran  in  his  head. 

She  is  foremost  of  those  that  I  would  hear  praised. 

I  will  talk  no  more  of  books  or  the  long  war, 

But  walk  by  the  dry  thorn  until  I  have  found 

Some  beggar  sheltering  from  the  wind,  and  there 

If  there  be  rags  enough  he  will  know  her  name 

And  be  well  pleased  remembering  it,  for  in  the  old  days, 

Though  she  had  )^oung  men's  praise  and  old  men's  blame, 

Among  the  poor  both  old  and  young  gave  her  praise. 
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The  Phoenix 
THE  PHOENIX 

"What  have  I  earned  for  all  that  work,"  I  said, 
"For  all  that  I  have  done  at  my  own  charge? 
The  daily  spite  of  this  unmannerly  town 
Where  who  has  served  the  most  is  most  defamed, 
The  reputation  of  his  lifetime  lost 

Between  the  night  and  morning.     I  might  have  lived — 
And  you  know  well  how  great  the  longing  has  been — 
Where  every  day  my  footfall  should  have  lit 
In  the  green  shadow  on  Ferrara  wall; 
Or  climbed  among  the  images  of  the  past, 
The  unperturbed  and  courtly  images, 
Evening  and  morn,  the  steep  street  of  Urbino 
To  where  the  duchess  and  her  people  talked 
The  stately  midnight  through  until  they  stood 
In  their  great  window  looking  at  the  dawn. 
I  might  have  had  no  friend  that  could  not  mix 
Courtesy  and  passion  into  one,  like  those 
That  saw  the  wicks  grow  yellow  in  the  dawn. 
I  might  have  used  the  one  substantial  right 
My  trade  allows — chosen  my  company, 
And  chosen  what  scenery  had  pleased  me  best." 

Thereon  my  phoenix  answered  in  reproof: 
"The  drunkards,  pilferers  of  public  funds — 
All  the  dishonest  crowd  I  had  driven  away — 
When  my  luck  changed  and  they  dared  to  meet  my  face, 
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Crawled  from  obscurity  and  set  upon  me 
Those  I  had  served  and  some  that  I  had  fed; 
Yet  never  have  I,  now  nor  any  time, 
Complained  of  the  people." 

All  I  could  reply 

Was:  "You  that  have  not  lived  in  thought  but  deed 
Can  have  the  purity  of  a  natural  force; 
But  I,  whose  virtues  are  the  definitions 
Of  the  analytic  mind,  can  neither  close 
The  eye  of  the  mind  nor  keep  my  tongue  from  speech." 

And  yet,  because  my  heart  leaped  at  her  words, 
I  was  abashed,  and  now  they  come  to  mind 
After  nine  years,  I  sink  my  head  abashed. 


THERE  IS  A  QUEEN  IN  CHINA 

There  is  a  queen  in  China — or  maybe  it's  in  Spain — 
And  birthdays  and  holidays  such  praises  can  be  heard 
Of  her  unblemished  lineaments,  a  whiteness  with  no  stain, 
That  she  might  be  that  sprightly  girl  who  had  married  with 

a  bird; 

And  there's  a  score  of  duchesses,  surpassing  womankind, 
Or  who  have  found  a  painter  to  make  them  so  for  pay 
And  smooth  out  stain  and  blemish  with  the  elegance  of  his 

mind: 
I  knew  a  phoenix  in  my  youth  so  let  them  have  their  day. 
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The  young  men  every  night  applaud  their  Gaby's  laughing 

eye, 
And  Ruth   St.   Denis  had  more  charm  although  she  had 

poor  luck, 

From  nineteen  hundred  nine  or  ten,  Pa\lova's  had  the  cry, 
And  there's  a  player  in  The  States  who  gathers  up  her  cloak 
And  flings  herself  out  of  the  room,  when  Juliet  would  be 

bride, 

With  all  a  woman's  passion,  a  child's  imperious  way ; 
And  there  are — but  no  matter  if  there  are  scores  beside: 
I  knew  a  phoenix  in  my  youth  so  let  them  have  their  day. 

There's  Margaret  and  Marjorie  and  Dorothy  and  Nan, 
A  Daphne  and  a  Mary  who  live  in  privacy; 
One's  had  her  fill  of  lovers,  another's  had  but  one ; 
Another  boasts,  "I  pick  and  choose,  and  have  but  two  or 

three." 
If  head  and  limb  have  beauty  and  the  instep's  high  and 

light 
They  can  spread  out  what  sail  they  please  for  all  I  have  to 

say, 

Be  but  the  breakers  of  men's  hearts  or  engines  of  delight: 
I  knew  a  phoenix  in  my  youth  so  let  them  have  their  day. 

There'll  be  that  crowd  to  make  men  wild  through  all  the 

centuries, 
And  may  be  there'll  be  some  young  belle  walk  out  to  make 

men  wild 
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Who  is  my  beauty's  equal,  though  that  my  heart  denies; 

But  not  the  exact  likeness,  the  simplicity  of  a  child, 

And   that  proud   look  as  though   she  had   gazed   into   the 

burning  sur, 

And  all  the  shapely  body  no  tittle  gone  astray, 
I  mourn  for  that  most  lonely  thing:  and  yet  God's  will  be 

done — 
I  knew  a  phoenix^in  my  youth  so  let  them  have  their  day. 


THE  SCHOLARS 

Bald  heads  forgetful  of  their  sins, 

Old,  learned,  respectable  bald  heads 

Edit  and  annotate  the  lines 

That  young  men,  tossing  on  their  beds, 

Rhymed  out  in  love's  despair 

To  flatter  beauty's  ignorant  ear. 

They'll  cough  in  the  ink  to  the  world's  end ; 
Wear  out  the  carpet  with  their  shoes 
Earning  respect;  have  no  strange  friend; 
If  they  have  sinned  nobody  knows: 
Lord,  what  would  they  say 
Should  their  Catullus  walk  that  way! 

William  Butler  Yeats 
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IN  LONDON 

CONES 

The  blue  mist  of  after-rain 
Fills  all  the  trees; 

The  sunlight  gilds  the  tops 
Of  the  poplar  spires,  far  off. 

Here  a  branch  sways 
And  there 

a  sparrow  twitters. 

The  curtain's  hem,  rose-embroidered, 
Flutters,  and  half  reveals 
A  burnt-red  chimney-pot. 

The  quiet  in  the  room 

Bears  patiently 

A  footfall  on  the  street. 

GLOOM 

I  sat  there  in  the  dark 
Of  the  room  and  of  my  mind 
Thinking  of  men's  treasons  and  bad  faith, 
Sinking  into  the  pit  of  my  own  weakness 
Before  their  strength  of  cunning. 
Out  over  the  gardens  came  the  sound  of  someone 
Playing  five-finger  exercises  on  the  piano. 
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Then 

I  gathered  up  within  me  all  my  powers 
Until  outside  of  me  was  nothing: 
I  was  all — 
All  stubborn,  fighting  sadness  and  revulsion. 

And  one  came  from  the  garden  quietly 
And  stood  beside  me. 
She  laid  her  hand  on  my  hair; 
She  laid  her  cheek  on  my  forehead 
And  caressed  me  with  it. 
But  all  my  being  rose  to  my  forehead 
To  fight  against  this  outside  thing. 
Something  in  me  became  angry, 
Withstood  like  a  wall, 
And  would  allow  no  entrance — 
I  hated  her. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  dear?"  she  said. 
"Nothing,"  I  answered, 
"I  am  thinking." 

She  stroked  my  hair  and  went  away ; 
And  I  was  still  gloomy,  angry,  stubborn. 

Then  I  thought: 
She  has  gone  away ;  she  is  hurt ; 
She  does  not  know 
What  poison  has  been  working  in  me. 
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Then  I  thought: 
Upstairs,  her  child  is  sleeping; 
And  I  felt  the  presence 

Of  the  fields  we  had  walked  over,  the  roads  we  had  followed, 
The  flowers  we  had  watched  together, 
Before  it  came. 

She  had  touched  my  hair,  and  only  then  did  I  feel  it ; 
And  I  loved  her  once  again. 

TERROR 

Eyes  are  tired ; 
The  lamp  burns, 
And  in  its  circle  of  light 
Papers  and  books  lie 
Where  chance  and  life 
Have  placed  them. 

Silence  sings  all  around  me; 
My  head  is  bound  with  a  band; 
Outside  in  the  street  a  few  footsteps; 
A  clock  strikes  the  hour. 

I  gaze,  and  my  eyes  close 
Slowly: 

I  doze ;  but  the  moment  before  sleep, 
A  voice  calls  my  name 
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In  my  ear, 

And  the  shock  jolts  my  heart: 

But  when  I  open  my  eyes, 

And  look,  first  left,  and  then  right.    .    .    . 

No  one  is  there. 


EVIL 


The  mist  of  the  evening  is  rose 
In  the  dying  sun, 

And  the  street  is  quiet  between  its  rows  of  plane-trees, 
And  the  walls  of  the  gardens 
With  the  laurel  bushes. 

I  walk  along  in  a  dream, 
Half  aware 
Of  the  empty  black  of  the  windows. 

One  window  I  pass  by. 
It  is  not  empty : 

Something  shows  from  it — white,  I  feel,  and  round — 
Something  that  pulls  me  back 
To  gaze,  still  dreaming, 
To  gaze  and  to  wake  and  stare 
At  a  naked  woman — 
Oh,  beautiful! 
Alone  in  the  window. 
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Is  there  a  sign  ? 
Does  she  call  me  ? 
What  is  the  lure? 

She  does  not  move. 

And  I  crawl  to  the  gate,  and  stop, 
And  open  the  gate,  again  stopping, 
And  crawl  again  up  the  stone  steps — 
Fear  driving  my  heart  mad — 
Up  to  the  door. 

Door,  do  not  open — 

Though  I  beat  you  with  my  fists! 

WAR-TIME 

If  I  go  out  of  the  door, 
It  will  not  be 

To  take  the  road  to  the  left  that  leads 
Past  the  bovine  quiet  of  houses 
Brooding  over  the  cud  of  their  daily  content, 
Even  though 

The  tranquility  of  their  gardens 
Is  a  lure  that  once  was  stronger ; 
Even  though 

From  privet  hedge  and  mottled  laurel 
The  young  green  peeps, 
And  the  daffodils 
And  the  yellow  and  white  and  purple  crocuses 
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Laugh  from  the  smooth  mould 

Of  the  garden  beds 

To  the  upright  golden  buds  of  the  chestnut  trees. 

I  shall  not  see 

The  almond  blossom  shaming 

The  soot-black  boughs. 

But  to  the  right  the  road  will  lead  me 
To  greater  and  greater  disquiet ; 
Into  the  swift  rattling  noise  of  the  motor-'busses, 
And  the  dust,  the  tattered  paper — 
The  detritus  of  a  city — 
That  swirls  in  the  air  behind  them. 
I  will   pass  the  shops  where  the  prices 
Are  judged  day  by  day  by  the  people, 
And  come  to  the  place  where  five  roads  meet 
With  five  tram-routes, 
And  where  amid  the  din 
Of  the  vans,  the  lorries,  the  motor-'busses, 
The  clangorous  tram-cars, 
The  news  is  shouted, 
And  soldiers  gather,  off-duty. 

Here  I  can  feel  the  heat  of  Europe's  fever; 
And  I  can  make, 

As  each  man  makes  the  beauty  of  the  woman  he  loves, 
No  spring  and  no  woman's  beauty, 
While  that  is  burning. 

F.  S.  Flint 
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We  went  (we  both  were  boiling  young)  one  night 
To  see  six  bouts  on — never  mind  the  street; 

And  passed,  beneath  a  gas-lamp's  ghastly  light, 
A  woman  of  prey,  no  longer  fair,  her  feet 

Long  turned  towards  death.     My  comrade  knew  she  came 

From  Ardmore  town,  where  still  they  buzzed  her  shame. 

He  hailed  her  by  a  childish  name  which  nigh 

Had  been  forgotten,  surely  never  heard 
Since  days  in  quiet  Ardmore  long  gone  by, 

Irrevocable:     "Buds!  why,  Buds!" — the  word 
Of  what  was  gone.     She  hid  her  face  in  pain, 
With  God  knows  what  hell-ringing  through  her  brain. 

What  arrows  then  of  utter  woe  might  stir 
Her  trampled  soul,  I  have  no  skill  to  guess: 

The  white  name  fouled  against  the  front  of  her — 
The  name  of  hope  mocking  her  hopelessness! 

However,  being  boiling  young,  that  night 

We  phrased  no  moral — went  and  saw  the  fight. 

William  Laird 
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EASTLAND  WATERS 

Niels.     Now  girls,  now  girls,  cling  on  with  all  your  might. 
Cling  steady  to  this  plank — don't  lose  your  grit. 

Mary.     Niels,  will  they  all  be  saved? 

Niels.  Be  sure  of  it. 

They  can't  be  drowned. 

Anna.   •  For  everything's  in  sight. 

Mary.     And  we  could  almost  touch  the  houses  there. 
See  how  the  steamer  sank  upon  her  side, 
Like  a  huge  beast ! 

Anna.  Listen — a  baby  cried! 

Niels.     Don't  turn.    Don't  listen.    Don't  look  anywhere. 

Mary.     The  human  fish — see  how  they  haul  them  in ! 
The  slimy  fish.     Oh,  this  is  awful,  Niels! 

Anna.     They're  everywhere!     How  cold  the  water  feels! 

Niels.  Keep  up  your  nerve — be  the  brave  girls  you've  been. 

Mary.     Soon  we'll  be  safe.     Nothing  can  harm  us  here, 
With  all  those  little  windows  looking  on. 
I  feel  your  courage,  Niels — my  fear  has  gone. 

Niels.     Steady  there,  steady!     Now  the  dock  is  near. 

Anna.     O  Niels,  I  wish  I  had  your  arms  around  me !.   .  . 
It  came,  it  came!    I  didn't  mean  to  tell. 
Mary,  you  never  dreamed    .    .    .    We  kept  it  well. 
Niels  thought  we  mustn't  speak  it  out.    He  bound  me    ... 

Niels.     Hush,  hush ! 

Anna.  He  bound  me  not  to  say  a  word, 

Not  to  let  others  guess  it  in  my  face. 
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But  who  could  keep  a  secret  in  this  place? 
And  Mary,  I  am  glad  at  last  you've  heard. 
And  Mary,  you  shall  fasten  up  my  veil, 
And  hold  my  book  for  me.    Why,  everything 
Seems  wonderful!    Even  here  I  want  to  sing! 
We'll  have  a  little  flat  in  Carbondale    .    .    . 

Niels.     Anna,  don't  chatter  on  like  this,  I  say. 
Mary    ...    I  meant  to  make  it  clear  to  you    .    .    . 
Mary! 

Anna.     Oh,  look;  oh,  look! — her  lips  are  blue! 

Niels .     Mary ! 

Anna.     Oh,    look!    ....    Her    hands    have    slipped 
away! 

Agnes  Lee 
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POEMS 

THE  LACEMAKER  OF  YPRES 

"Most  of  the  houses  in  the  Grande  Place  are  in  ruins.  The  town 
is  uninhabited.  Only  the  dead  are  left.  But  the  enemy  keeps 
on  bombarding — apparently  to  pass  the  time" 

She  passed  the  hours 
In  a  friendly  solitude; 
Heard  the  voices,  wrangling  shrewd, 

In  the  market-place  of  flowers; 
Clatter  of  cart-wheel ;  sounds  that  drifted — 
From  open  window,  saw  uplifted 

Her  cathedral  towers. 

While  passed  the  hours, 
Her  thoughts  would  find  some  little  song, 
Loved  for  many  a  year  and  long 

In  the  market-place  of  flowers; 
When  days  of  summer  drifted,  drifted — 
And  in  the  peaceful  sky  were  lifted 

Ypres'  cathedral  towers. 

To  pass  the  hours, 

Since  her  last  scream  was  choked  in  dust, 
Shot  and  shrapnel  spend  their  lust 

In  the  market-place  of  flowers; 
Smoke  is  drifted,  drifted,  drifted — 
Lonely  in  the  sky  are  lifted 

Christ's  cathedral  towers. 
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Scarlet,  ruinous  roses. 

Unfolding  under  the  sea    .    .    . 
Though  far  in  the  deep,  and  slow  of  growth, 

They  call  to  me,  call  to  me. 

Day-long  I  serve  my  father's  need  ; 

I  do  the  housework  duly; 
Dusk    .    .    .    nor  the  idle  stars  I  heed; 

I  say  my  night-prayers,  truly. 

Scarlet,  poisonous  roses, 

Unfolded  under  the  sea    *   .    . 
Far  off,  slow,  and  of  tangled  growth, 
They  call  to  me,  cling  to  me. 

NOCTURNE 

Which  is  the  lovelier,  between  clear  spaces  of  the  lake  and 

the  night-sky, 
The   mountain   edges   against   heaven,   or   shadow   of   the 

mountains  in  the  water? 
Which  light  more  lovely;  keen  stars,  burning  big  in  the 

purple  darkness, 
Or  star-shimmer  in   the  depths — thin  lines  like  wavering 

lanterns  ? 
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FAILURE 

Visions  are  piled  up  on  the  morning  skies! 

With  great  cloud-bastion,  arch  of  mist,  and  spire 

Soaring  to  win  the  sun's  first  golden  fire, 
The  spacious  mansions  of  the  soul  arise. 
Grateful  of  heart,  fresh-dedicated,  wise, 

I  to  my  earthly  task,  at  heaven's  hire, 

Eagerly  turn,  and  fear  no  more  to  tire, 
Now  such  a  hope  is  bright  before  mine  eyes! 

But  toward  the  close  of  day,  the  scented  air 
Thrills  to  a  murmur  and  a  beat  of  wings; 

Twilight  is  veiled;  "Who  stirs — can  Love  be  there?" 
No  answer  on  his  careless  flight  he  flings: 

But,  was  there  not  a  summons  of  shy  laughter  ? 

I  turn ;  I  tremble ;  swift  I  follow  after. 

CHARM 

Charm?    It  is  color  of  the  rose  by  twilight; 

The  silver  note  that  shivered  crystal  yields; 
It  is  a  rainbow,  caught  in  the  blown  fountain; 

A  light  wind,  winging  its  pathway  through  the  fields. 

G.  Tucker  Bispham 
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The  sky 

Is  that  beautiful  old  parchment 
In  which  the  sun 
And  the  moon 
Keep  their  diary. 
To  read  it  all 
One  must  be  a  linguist 
More  learned  than  Father  Wisdom, 
And  a  visionary 

More  clairvoyant  than  Mother  Dream. 
But  to  feel  it 
One  must  be  an  apostle: 
One  who  is  more  than  intimate 
In  having  been,  always, 
The  only  confidant — 
Like  the  earth 
Or  the  sea. 

Alfred   Kreymborg 
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POSTPONEMENT 

When  Albert  F.  McComb 
Died  in  his  native  Dodge-town 
At  the  age  of  sixty-odd, 

People  said — the  few  who  said  anything  at  all — 
That  he  had  lived  a  futile  life, 
And  that  Europe  was  to  blame: 
His  continual  hankering  after  the  Old  World 
Had  made  him  a  failure  in  the  New. 

At  seventeen  he  was  reading  In  Dickens-land,  just  out, 
And  Ruskin's  Stones  of  Venice, 
And  Maudle's  Life  of  Raphael; 
And  he  was  never  the  same  afterward. 
He  decided  on  romance. 

Romance,  with  Albert,  was  always  a  good  bit  back, 
And  some  distance  away — 
Least  of  all  in  booming  Dodgetown, 
In  the  year  of  grace  eighteen-seventy-three. 
There  was  Shelley  poetizing  in  Pisa 
(Thirty-five  years  before  Albert  was  born) ; 
And  there  was  Byron  with  his  countess 
In  that  conspiratorial  old  palace  at  Ravenna 
(Four  thousand  wide  miles  from  Main  Street, 
Or  more).    Et  cetera. 

At  twenty-one  Albert  "took  a  position", 
But  he  never  put  his  heart  into  the  work. 
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At  twenty-five  he  might  have  bought  a  share  in  the  business  ; 

But,  "No,"  he  said,  "I  may  cross  over  soon; 

Let  me  be  foot-free,  and  fancy-free — no  entanglements  here." 

When  he  was  twenty-six 
Adelaide  Waters,  tired  of  waiting, 
Married  an  ambitious  young  hardware-dealer, 
And  on  the  whole  did  well. 
But  Albert  cared  little: 
"She"  was  waiting  on  the  other  side. 

Early  he  became  a  boarder, 
And  a  boarder  he  continued  to  be. 
"Why  tie  myself  up  with  property?"  he  asked; 
"The  time  will  come,  and  I  must  be  without  constraint." 

Thus,  without  constraint,  without  career,  without  estate, 
Without  home  and  family, 
He  waited  for  the  great  hour, 
Living  on  slick  steel-engravings, 
And  flushed,  mendacious  chromo-lithographs, 
And  ecstatic  travel-books  penned  by  forlorn  English  spinsters. 

In  the  new  West  others  wooed  Fortune  and  won  her  ; 
But  Albert  was  spending  fortune  on  fortune  abroad 
Before  he  had  fairly  learned  to  pay  his  way  at  home. 
He  lived  in  a  palace  on  the  Lung'  Arno : 
He  saw  the  yellow  river  plainly  enough 
From  the  back  window  of  the  two-story  frame  on  Ninth 
Street. 
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He  went  to  the  office  in  a  plum-colored  coat, 

Of  the  cut  of  the  early  'twenties, 

And  a  voluminous  stock — 

Though  others  might  see  but  "mixed  goods" 

And  a  four-in-hand. 

Some  damsel,  principessa  or  contadina, 

Hung  on  his  lips,  or  carelessly  betrayed  his  heart ; 

And  he,  the  young  poet — 

Though  he  had  never  written  a  line 

(Such  stuff  as  this  having  not  yet  been  invented)  — 

Lay  down  in  dreamless  slumber  beside  Keats, 

Close  to  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Some  years  passed  by, 
But  Albert  never  budged  from  home. 
Savings  grew  slowly;  no  kindly  patron  appeared;  no  rich 

relation  died. 

But  less  and  less  did  Albert  live 
In  terms  of  Dodgetown  and  of  Caldwell  County. 
It  was  all  Lambeth  and   Lincoln's  Inn   and   Bridgewater 

House ; 

The  Schwarzwald  and  the  Forest  of  Arden; 
The  cypresses  of  Verona,  the  cascades  of  Tivoli, 
And  the  Pincian  Hill. 

At  forty  Albert  was  getting  a  lukewarm  salary  for  luke- 
warm work; 
And  some  small  five-and-a-half  per-cent  investments 
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Brought  in  three  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  extra  per  annum. 
"In  two  or  three  years  I  shall  risk  going,"  he  would  say; 
"And  then  .  .  .  !" 

But  if  Albert  stayed  single,  all  his  sisters  did  not; 
And  if  he  himself  kept  on  living,  several  of  his  adult  rela- 
tives died; 

And  when  he  was  fifty-two  a  bunch  of  grand-nieces 
Asked  him  to  help  on  their  grocery  bills, 
And  to  see  that  their  mortgage-interest  got  paid  on  time. 
Other  things  of  like  nature  happened, 

And  Albert  presently  perceived  that  not  every  single  man 
Can  escape  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  married 

state. 

"Well,  I  must  wait,"  he  said ; 
And  he  began  to  collect  views  of  the  Dolomites. 

Albert  prosed  along  past  sixty, 
As  our  muse  indicated  at  the  start. 
His  young  relatives  grew  up, 
And  some  of  them  married; 
And  those  who  remained  single 
Were  cared  for  by  their  sisters'  husbands. 
And  one  day  Albert  got  word 
That  a  wealthy  cousin,  twice  removed, 
Who  had  made  millions  out  of  the  Michigan  forests, 
And  had  multiplied  them  into  tens  of  millions  on  the  stock 
exchange, 
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And  whom  he  had  not  heard  from  for  twenty  years, 
Had  "crossed,"  as  Albert  liked  to  say, 
And  had  left  him  a  fortune  indeed. 

Albert  sent  for  steamship  folders; 
But  a  dubious  July 
Was  followed  by  a  frenetic  August. 
The  ancient  world, 
So  grandiose  and  so  romantic 
To  Albert's  steadfast  eyes, 
Went  mad. 

"  'Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin,'  "  he  mused ; 
"But  'his  control — Stops  with  the    ...    .'  " 
Yet  the  sea  itself  was  become  a  shambles, 
And  the  realm  of  faery,  beyond, 
A  trampled  mire  of  blood  and  wreckage. 

Albert  stood  on  the  brink  of  things,  as  ever. 
But  the  earth  heaved  beneath  his  feet, 
And  the  fabric  reared  through  forty  years  fell  in  ruin  on 

his  head. 

"There  will  be  no  peace  in  my  time,"  he  murmured ; 
"Nor  any  salve  in  generations. 
For  me  there  is  no  world  at  all — 
What  is  my  million,  here?" 

Albert  retired. 
He  studied  the  stripes  in  the  wall-paper 
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And  considered  his  weak  old  hands  on  the  counterpane. 

His  eyes  were  become  too  dim  to  see  the  Here  and  Now, 

Or  to  divine  the  local  glories  Just  About  to  Be. 

In  a  negative  way  he  had  been  a  good  enough  man  ; 

And,  "Heaven  will  do,"  he  sighed; 

"But— has  it  a  Val  d'Arno,  a  Villa  d'Este, 

Or    ...    ." 

But  you,  kind  friend  and  reader, 

Shall  have  the  last  word  here; 

And  mind  you  choose  it  well. 

Henry  B.  Fuller 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

THE  QUESTION  OF  PRIZES 

T  is  impossible  to  please  everybody !  POETRY  has 
been  criticized  in  various  quarters  because  of 
its  annual  honor  list.  When  the  question  of 
prizes  came  up  for  discussion  recently  in  New 
York,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Poetry  Society  of 
America,  the  associate  editor  of  this  magazine  was  almost 
the  only  speaker  who  advocated  prize-giving  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  art.  By  other  speakers — and  since 
then  by  two  or  three  writers — various  objections  have  been 
suggested:  that  the  offering  and  giving  of  prizes  is  mere 
sentimentalism  and  pretentiousness;  that  justice  in  awards 
is  improbable,  or  even  impossible;  that  there  is  a  subtle  cor- 
ruption in  a  prize,  the  winner  thereof  becoming  so  consumed 
with  self-satisfaction  as  to  lose  his  artistic  integrity;  that 
such  awards  are  an  effort  to  create,  not  poetry,  but  a  mar- 
ket for  poetry — an  effort  to  "make  poetry  popular."  Et 
cetera. 

So  we  may  as  well  refer  once  more  to  a  few  first  prin- 
ciples which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  magazine.  The 
fundamental  principle  was  perhaps  this:  that  a  great  period, 
in  any  department  of  human  activity,  comes  only  when  a 
strong  and  widespread  creative  impulse  meets  an  equal  im- 
pulse of  sympathy.  Genius  happens  individually,  of  course; 
and,  having  happened  even  at  the  darkest  place  and  hour, 
it  may  discover  itself  and  function  to  a  certain  degree, 
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though  spasmodically  and  incompletely,  in  spite  of  the 
world's  indifference.  But  the  chances  against  it  are  numer- 
ous and  severe:  unnourished,  the  precious  seed  may  dry  up; 
or  after  an  early  efflorescence  the  plant  may  perish;  or — 
but  why  pursue  the  parable? 

Great  art  has  usually  been  "popular"  to  this  extent,  that  in 
the  great  periods  of  art  the  artists  had  their  world  behind 
them ;  they  felt  it  pushing  and  urging  them,  and  their  power 
was  multiplied  tenfold ;  just  as  today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  period  of  scientific  discovery  because  every  inventive 
mind  feels  this  push  of  his  world.  In  such  a  period  the 
crowd  does  not  fully  understand  the  great  man  and  his 
work,  but  it  watches  him  and  admires,  or  at  least  reviles; 
its  Shakespeare  was  not  an  immortal,  but  a  popular  play- 
wright; its  Raphael  not  a  great  master,  but  a  favorite 
painter.  These  men  were  doing  something  which  the  crowd 
wanted  and  was  interested  in;  they  were  expressing  the 
crowd's  ideas  and  desires — as  well  as  much  more.  And 
without  the  crowd's  open  or  secret  interest  and  sympathy 
— or  at  least  opposition — their  work  would  have  been  less 
triumphantly  done. 

It  follows  that  if  we  want  great  poetry  we  must  begin 
by  preparing  normal  and  natural  conditions  for  the  poet — 
by  giving  him,  not  the  stone  walls  and  stifling  atmosphere  of 
indifference,  but  light,  air,  freedom,  neighbors  who  praise 
or  curse — all  things  necessary  for  healthy  growth  and  con- 
flict. Only  thus  will  the  great  creative  mind,  if  it  is  born, 
have  a  fair  chance  of  attaining  powerful  maturity;  and  just 
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as  hundreds  of  lesser  trees  must  grow  and  die  to  enrich  the 
soil  for  one  that  overtops  them,  so  only  out  of  the  growth 
and  decay  and  waste  of  lesser  creative  minds  will  the  master 
arise. 

POETRY — its  policy  and  prizes — are  a  detail  of  preparation, 
an  effort  to  give  the  poet  his  chance  of  a  hearing,  his  right 
to  a  response.  It  is  an  effort  to  gather  the  "great  audience" 
— whether  few  or  many — for  whom  and  through  whose  aid 
alone  he  can  sing  with  his  utmost  power. 

In  this  effort,  the  editor  has  taken  lessons  from  the  sister 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  whose  recent  development  in 
this  country  has  been  due  at  least  partly  to  galleries,  exhibi- 
tions, prizes,  scholarships,  and  other  evidences  of  public  in- 
terest. This  in  spite  of  fallible  juries  of  admission  and 
award;  for  since  Sargent — in  a  Chicago  exhibition  back  in 
the  nineties — received,  not  a  first,  but  a  "second  medal"  for 
his  Garmencita,  she  has  had  little  reason  to  expect  such 
awards  to  be  prophetic  of  the  verdict  of  time. 

POETRY'S  juries,  even  though  Apollo  should  appoint  them, 
would  no  doubt  prove  quite  as  fallible.  But  however  our 
wise  descendants  may  smile  at  our  awards,  these  will  have 
accomplished,  in  a  measure,  their  object  of  honor  to  the 
art.  As  to  the  individual  honored,  he  becomes  at  once  the 
target  for  such  unflattering  comments  that  his  modesty  is  in 
little  danger,  and  the  bag  of  gold  he  receives  is  not  yet  heavy 
enough  to  overbalance  his  "artistic  integrity."  At  least,  Mr. 
Sandburg  seems  as  granite-like  as  ever,  and  Mr.  Lindsay 
goes  serenely  on  his  way. 
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Poets  are  the  worst  paid  of  all  artists,  and  we  can  not 
see  that  we  would  lessen  their  chance  of  immortality  by  less- 
ening their  chance  of  starvation.  Why  should  a  poet  be 
"utterly  lacking  in  self-respect"  if  he  accepts  a  fellowship, 
when  so  many  painters  and  architects,  scholars  and  scien- 
tists, have  stood  up  nobly  under  the  infliction?  We  know 
more  than  one  young  poet  whose  art  would  be  benefited  by 
a  traveling  scholarship  more  than  that  of  the  numerous 
painters  who  now  enjoy  this  boon. 

"Miss  Monroe  led  us  to  suppose  she  was  building  a  ca- 
thedral— it  now  appears  that  it  was  a  Woolworth  Build- 
ing," says  one  critic.  A  cathedral,  did  I?  Modern  cathe- 
drals are  second-rate — mere  imitations.  I  would  rather 
build  a  first-rate  sky-scraper !  But  not  the  Woolworth 
Building — the  Monadnock,  perhaps.  H.  M. 

THE   WORK   OF    EZRA   POUND 

If  I  were  driven  to  name  one  individual  who,  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  by  means  of  his  own  examples  of  creative  art 
in  poetry,  has  done  most  of  living  men  to  incite  new  im- 
pulses in  poetry,  the  chances  are  I  would  name  Ezra  Pound. 

This  statement  is  made  reservedly,  out  of  knowing  the 
work  of  Pound  and  being  somewhat  close  to  it  three  years 
or  so.  I  hope  that  no  luck  of  war  or  peace  will  ever  back 
me  into  a  corner  where,  by  force  and  duress,  I  must  lie 
shackled  and  hungry  in  a  donjon  keep  until  I  name  the 
world's  champion  poet.  If,  however,  as  a  friendly  stranger 
in  a  smoking  compartment,  you  should  casually  ask  me  for 
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an  offhand  opinion  as  to  who  is  the  best  man  writing  poetry 
today,  I  should  probably  answer,  "Ezra  Pound." 

All  talk  on  modern  poetry,  by  people  who  know,  ends 
with  dragging  in  Ezra  Pound  somewhere.  He  may  be 
named  only  to  be  cursed  as  wanton  and  mocker,  poseur, 
trifler  and  vagrant.  Or  he  may  be  classed  as  filling  a  niche 
today  like  that  of  Keats  in  a  preceding  epoch.  The  point 
is,  he  will  be  mentioned. 

One  must  know  how  to  spell  his  name,  and  have  heard 
rumors  of  where  he  hangs  his  hat  when  he  eats,  and  one 
must  have  at  least  passing  acquaintance  with  his  solemn  de- 
nunciadoes  and  his  blurted  quiddities,  in  order  to  debate  on 
modern  poetry,  and  in  such  debate  zigzag  a  course  of  prog- 
ress. 

When  Nicodemus  wanted  to  know  more  about  the  real 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  he  had  the  justice  to  make  a  night  call 
and  ask  Jesus  some  questions. 

Let  some  of  those  thrusting  spears  and  ink  pots  at  Ezra 
Pound  try  to  be  fair  enough  to  read  him. 

In  the  early  regulations  of  the  University  of  Paris,  this 
oath  was  required  of  professors:  "I  swear  to  read  and  to 
finish  reading,  within  the  time  set  by  the  statutes,  the  books 
and  parts  of  books  assigned  for  my  lectures."  Some  like 
form  should  be  insisted  on  for  reviewers  and  commentators 
who  in  this  push-button  and  dumb-waiter  age  rush  into  type 
with  two-minute  judgments  on  twenty-year  accomplishments. 

Though  a  Fabre  spends  ninety  years  watching  spiders  and 
writing  a  book,  any  ordinary  book  reviewer  or  critic  now- 
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adays  will  type  hap-hazard  a  column  of  words  on  the  work 
of  a  lifetime,  and  assume  without  humility  or  prayer  to 
say  this  is  good  and  that  is  bad. 

Though  an  Ezra  Pound  toil  ten  years  at  one  aim  and 
coin  high  joy  and  red  life  into  a  commanding  book  of  poetry, 
there  are  plenty  of  offhand  scholars  who  assume  that  he 
means  nothing  to  anybody  because  he  means  nothing  to 
them. 

The  opposition  to  Pound  divides  roughly  into  two  groups : 
first,  the  mumbo- jumbo  school  who  assert  with  grave  faces 
that  this  sort  of  poetry  has  never  before  been  written,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  poetry;  and  second,  the  pish-tush  school 
whose  risibilities  are  tickled  with  turning  the  poems  upside 
down,  inside  out,  or  backwards  and  forwards. 

In  the  cool  and  purple  meantime,  Pound  goes  ahead  pro- 
ducing new  poems  having  the  slogan,  "Guts  and  Efficiency," 
emblazoned  above  his  daily  program  of  work.  His  genius 
runs  to  various  schools  and  styles.  He  acquires  traits  and 
then  throws  them  away.  One  characteristic  is  that  he  has 
no  characteristics.  He  is  a  new  roamer  of  the  beautiful,  a 
new  fetcher  of  wild  shapes,  in  each  new  handful  of  writings 
offered  us. 

Maybe  it  is  a  psalm  of  his  glory  in  certain  old  roads 
"where  the  hills  part  in  three  ways,"  where  also  he  has 
"seen  the  copper  come  down  tingeing  the  mountains,"  and 
sunset  "torch  flames  painting  the  front  of  that  church." 
Maybe  it  is  a  London  girl  combing  her  hair,  and  he  watches 
her  across  the  street  from  his  room,  and  wonders  pleasantly 
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about  her  till  she  sings  and  her  voice  sends  him  running 
from  the  rasp  of  its  falsetto.  The  old,  old  things  that  are 
always  lovely  haunt  him,  whether  they  move  on  the  faces 
of  women,  petals  of  flowers,  waves  of  moonlight,  or  the 
waters  of  Venice  by  night,  which  he  gives  in  murmurous  lines 
like  these: 

And  the  beauty  of  this  thy  Venice 
hast  thou  shown  unto  me 

Until  is  its  loveliness  become  unto  me 
a  thing  of  tears. 

O  God,  what  great  kindness 

have  we  done  in  times  past 
and  forgotten  it, 

That  thou  givest  this  wonder  unto  us, 
O  God  of  waters? 

O  God  of  the  night, 

what  great  sorrow 
Cometh  unto  us, 

that  thou  thus  repayest  us 
Before  the  time  of  its  coming? 

From  these  soft  waters  and  this  gentle  blurred  nocturne, 
he  may  turn  to  this  picture  and  its  hard  movement: 

Gray  cliffs, 

and   beneath   them 
A  sea 
Harsher  than  granite, 

unstill,  never  ceasing. 

Or  his  translation  of  Bertrans  de  Born's  ballad  of  the 
lover  of  war,  wherein  the  master  speaks  to  his  jongleur, 
Papiol,  in  this  wise: 

And  I  love  to  see  the  sun  rise  blood-crimson, 
And  I  watch  his  spears  through  the  dark  clash, 
And  it  fills  all  my  heart  with  rejoicing 
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And  pries  wide  my  mouth  with  fast  music. 
The  man  who  fears  war  and  squats  opposing 
My  words  for  stour,  hath  no  blood  of  crimson, 
But  is  fit  only  to  rot  in  womanish  peace. 
Papiol,  Papiol,  to  the  music: 
May  God  damn  forever  all  who  cry,  "Peace!" 

Though  the  Vorticist  school  now  claims  Pound  and  he 
endorses  the  claim,  he  is  also  an  ancient  of  the  ancients.  His 
translations  from  the  Chinese  are  vivid  in  feeling  and  keen 
in  sympathy.  One  realizes  the  closeness  of  the  Chinese  soul 
as  a  next-door  human  neighbor,  fellow-traveler  on  an  old, 
old  planet,  after  reading  Cathay. 

Drawing  a  style  of  writing  from  hitherto  obscure  Ro- 
mance literature  and  the  troubadours,  from  the  Chinese  and 
the  Egyptian,  from  modern  science,  Nietzsche  and  syndi- 
calism, the  technique  of  Pound  baffles  any  accurate  analysis 
in  a  single  paper.  His  own  statements  of  his  theories  do  not 
get  at  the  gist  of  the  matter,  and  he  passes  his  warmest  in- 
spirations to  others  through  poems  in  the  actual  instead  of 
theoretic. 

As  well  should  one  reduce  to  chemical  formula  the  crim- 
son of  a  Kentucky  redbird's  wing  as  dissect  the  inner  human 
elements  that  give  poetic  craft  to  this  heart  song  from 
Planh: 

But  if  one  should  look  at  me  with  the  old  hunger  in  her  eyes, 
How  will  I  be  answering  her  eyes? 

For  I  have  followed  the  white  folk  of  the  forest, 

Aye!    It's  a  long  hunting, 

And  it's  a  deep  hunger  I  have  when  I  see  them  a-gliding 

And  a-flickering  there  where  the  trees  stand  apart. 
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But  oh,  it  is  sorrow  and  sorrow, 
When  love  dies  down  in  the  heart. 

He  has  prowled  in  streets,  taprooms,  libraries  and  lexi- 
cons. Out  of  a  mixed  lore  gathered  among  hooligans,  book- 
men and  beautiful  women,  he  projects  such  films  as  these: 

FRANCESCA 

You  came  in  out  of  the  night 
And  there  were  flowers  in  your  hands. 
Now  you  will  come  out  of  a  confusion  of  people, 
Out  of  a  turmoil  of  speech  about  you. 

I,  who  have  seen  you  amid  the  primal  things, 

Was  angry  when  they  spoke  your  name 

In  ordinary  places. 

I  would  that  the  cool  waves  might  flow  over  my  mind, 

And  that  the  world  should  dry  as  a  dead  leaf, 

Or  as  a  dandelion  seed-pod  and  be  swept  away, 

So  that  I  might  find  you  again, 

Alone. 

ON  HIS  OWN  FACE  IN  A  GLASS 
O  strange  face  there  in  the  glass, 
O  ribald  company,  O  saintly  host, 
O  sorrow-swept  my  fool, 
What  answer?    O  ye  myriad 
That  strive  and  play  and  pass, 
Jest,  challenge,  counterlie? 
I?    I?    I? 

And  ye? 

LI  PO 

And  Li  Po  also  died  drunk. 
He  tried  to  embrace  a  moon 
In  the  yellow  river. 

ANCIENT  WISDOM 

So-Shu  dreamed, 

And  having  dreamed  that  he  was  a  bird,  a  bee,  a  butterfly, 
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He  was  uncertain  why  he  should  try  to  feel  like  anything  else. 
Hence  his  contentment. 

Out  of  thousands  of  Christ  poems,  there  are  not  a  dozen 
that  live  on  shining  with  the  luminous  power  of  the  Christ 
life.  Judges  like  William  Butler  Yeats  say  Pound's  Ballad 
of  the  Goodly  Fere  will  last.  These  are  two  of  its  four- 
teen verses: 

I  ha*  seen  him  cow  a  thousand  men 

On  the  hills  o'  Gallilee, 

They  whined  as  he  walked  out  calm  between, 

Wi'  his  eyes  like  the  gray  o'  the  sea. 

Like  the  sea  that  brooks  no  voyaging 
With  the  winds  unleashed  and  free, 
Like  the  sea  that  he  cowed  at  Genseret 
Wi'  twey  words  spoke  suddenly. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book  of  Italian  translations  Ezra 
Pound  wrote: 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  poems  were  written 
one  by  one.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  book  "straight  through" 
with  any  pleasure.  It  is  unfair  to  Guido  to  attempt  it.  The 
poem  of  the  close  school  is  a  subject  for  meditation.  It  is  best 
to  read  one  at  a  time.  Four  or  five  together  are  all  that  should 
ever  be  tried. 

The  same  counsel  goes  for  those  who  take  up  the  col- 
lected works  of  Ezra  Pound.  These  are  not  in  the  same 
class  with  reading  matter  farmers  buy  from  mail-order 
houses  to  while  away  long  winter  nights  and  the  rainy  sea- 
son. A  piece  like  this  keeps  its  music  through  more  than 
a  hundred  readings: 

Beautiful,  infinite  memories 

That  are  a-plucking  at  my  heart, 

Why  will  you  be  ever  calling  and  a-calling, 
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And  a-murmuring  in  the  dark  there? 
And  a-reaching  out  your  long  hands 
Between  me  and  my  beloved? 

And  why  will  you  be  ever  a-casting 
The  black  shadows  of  your  beauty 
On  the  white  face  of  my  beloved, 
And  a-glinting  in  the  pools  of  her  eyes? 

His  way  of  working,  his  art  and  craftsmanship,  is  more 
conscious  and  deliberate,  more  clear-cut  in  purpose  and  de- 
sign, than  might  be  thought  from  first  glance  at  the  care- 
less surface  of  one  of  his  free-running  poems.  While  he  is 
an  ignorant  barbarian  on  the  sources  of  his  inspiration  and 
the  power  by  which  he  works  out  his  inward  flashes,  once 
the  urge  and  blaze  is  on  him  he  works  by  rules,  measure- 
ments, formulae  and  data  as  strict  and  definite  as  any  worker 
who  uses  exact  science,  and  employs  fractions  of  inches,  and 
drills  in  steel  by  thousandths  of  millimeters.  These  two 
sentences  may  offer  clues  to  the  intuitions  that  guide  him : 

Poetry  is  a  sort  of  inspired  mathematics,  which  gives  us 
equations,  not  for  abstract  figures,  triangles,  spheres  and  the  like, 
but  equations  for  the  human  emotions.  If  one  have  a  mind 
which  inclines  to  magic  rather  than  science,  one  will  prefer  to 
speak  of  these  equations  as  spells  or  incantations;  it  sounds 
more  arcane,  mysterious,  recondite. 

Since  he  wrote  the  foregoing  in  The  Spirit  of  Romance 
some  years  ago,  he  has  been  joined  with  the  Imagists  and 
from  them  passed  on  to  the  Vorticists.  Wyndham  Lewis  in 
Blast  starts  with  the  Red  Indian,  and  then  cites  Poe,  Whist- 
ler, Henry  James,  and  Walt  Whitman,  ending  with  Ezra 
Pound  as  the  high  points  of  American  art.  These  are  Lewis' 
notes  on  Pound: 
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Demon  pantechnicon  driver,  busy  with  removal  of  old  world 
into  new  quarters.  In  his  steel  net  of  impeccable  technique  he 
has  lately  caught  Li  Po.  Energy  of  a  discriminating^  element. 

People  write  poetry  because  they  want  to.  It  functions 
in  them  as  air  in  the  nostrils  of  an  athlete  in  a  sprint.  Moods, 
thoughts,  emotions,  surge  over  writers  as  they  do  over  in- 
ventors and  politicians.  It  is  a  dark  stuff  of  life  that  comes 
and  goes. 

There  are  those  who  play  safe  and  sane  in  poetry,  as  in 
mechanics  and  politics.  To  each  realm  its  own  gay  madmen. 
Some  win  their  public  while  they  live.  Others  must  mould 
a  very  small  public  while  alive,  and  be  content  with  a  larger 
one  after  death.  Still  others  need  no  public  at  all,  and  in 
the  role  of  by-standers  they  get  more  enjoyment  and  knowl- 
edge of  life  than  as  performers. 

In  a  world  with  so  high  a  proportion  of  fools,  it  is  neither 
disgrace  nor  honor  when  people  say  of  a  finished  work,  "I 
can't  understand  it."  The  last  word  on  the  merits  of  it 
will  be  spoken  by  the  future.  And  sometimes  the  future 
decides  that  a  work  is  beautiful  and  worth  treasuring,  and 
then  ironically  destroys  it  and  leaves  behind  no  word  of 
explanation  nor  apology. 

I  like  the  pages  of  Ezra  Pound.  He  stains  darkly  and 
touches  softly.  The  flair  of  great  loneliness  is  there.  He 
is  utter  as  a  prairie  horseman,  a  biplane  in  the  azure,  a 
Norse  crag,  or  any  symbol  of  the  isolate,  contemplative  spirit 
of  man  unafraid  and  searching.  He  is  worth  having. 

Carl  Sandburg 
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THE   LATER  YEATS 

Yeats  in  his  later  work,  all  things  considered,  is  really 
the  most  characteristic  poet  of  modern  Europe.  He  has, 
more  than  any  other  continental  writer,  that  virile  pessimism 
which  has  haunted  Europe  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury; he  celebrates,  subtly  and  strangely,  that  aristocratic 
idea  which  in  our  day  has  again  become  paramount  in  Eu- 
rope, and  his  work  has  in  full  measure  the  pride  and  anger 
which  are  the  only  two  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  which  pro- 
duce great  literature.  Great  literature,  like  great  wars,  al- 
ways derives  from  somebody's  pride  or  somebody's  anger. 

The  later  Yeats  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  publication 
by  the  Cuala  Press,  in  1910,  of  The  Green  Helmet  and 
Other  Poems,  and  continues  with  further  developments  in 
the  volume  Responsibilities  published  last  year.  This  later 
work  differs  from  his  early  work  in  vocabulary,  and  in  an 
impassioned  directness  of  expression  acquired  through  years 
of  working  for  the  theatre.  It  is  an  attempt  to  get  nearer 
the  ordinary  things  of  life,  an  attempt  to  grapple  with  com- 
mon and  topical  interests — city  councils,  political  intrigues, 
music  hall  dancers,  etc.  The  nearer  he  gets  to  these  things 
the  more  tragic  and  personal  does  he  become,  so  that  the 
joyousness,  as  of  a  man  out  on  a  great  adventure,  which 
characterized  the  work  of  his  youth,  is  all  gone,  but  in  its 
stead  there  is  the  virility  of  one  "who  has  come  unto  his 
strength." 

When  we  compare  The  Dream  of  a  Blessed  Spirit,  espe- 
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cially  what  William  Archer  called  the  white  heat  of  inspira- 
tion of  its  last  stanza — 

With  white  feet  of  angels  seven 
Her  white  feet  go  glimmering, 
And  above  the  deep  of  heaven, 
Flame  on  flame  and  wing  on  wing; 

and  the  melancholy  splendor  of  the  following  poem  out  of 
Responsibilities,  we  see  the  difference  between  poetry  about 
a  dream,  and  poetry  about  a  living  reality  to  which  the  whole 
experience  of  the  life  of  a  man  has  gone  in  the  making: 

Suddenly  I  saw  the  cold  and  rock-delighting  Heaven 

That  seemed  as  though  ice  burned  and  was  but  the  more  ice; 

And  thereupon  imagination  and  heart  were  driven 

So  wild,  that  every  casual  thought  of  that  and  this 

Vanished,  and  left  but  memories,  that  should  be  out  of  season 

With  the  hot  blood  of  youth,  of  love  crossed  long  ago; 

And  I  took  all  the  blame  out  of  all  sense  and  reason, 

Until  I  cried  and  trembled  and  rocked  to  and  fro, 

Riddled  with  light.    Ah!  when  the  ghost  begins  to  quicken, 

Confusion  of  the  death-bed  over,  is  it  sent 

Out  naked  on  the  roads,  as  the  books  say,  and  stricken 

With  the  injustice  of  the  skies  for  punishment? 

In  his  early  work  he  brought  back  again  the  old  Irish 
legends  and  folk-tales ;  in  his  later  work  he  has  brought  back 
that  imaginative  and  impassioned  satire  which  used  to  be  the 
birth-gift  of  the  old  Gaelic  bards.  Synge,  who  put  the 
woman  who  hated  The  Playboy  in  a  poem  and  cursed  her, 
so  to  speak,  with  candle,  book  and  bell,  is  less  frightening 
than  Yeats,  who  with  such  simple  and  homely  words  satirizes 
treacherous  friends,  bad  poets,  and  ignorant  despisers  of  art. 

The  first  of  the  volumes  mentioned  contains  The  Green 
Helmet,  which  is  the  most  characteristic  of  all  Irish  plays. 
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This  play,  which  is  an  heroic  satire,  is,  I  believe,  Mr.  Yeats' 
greatest  dramatic  work.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  first  play 
in  English  written  in  ballad  metre.  It  satirizes  Irish  quar- 
relsomeness, but  it  also  pays  a  tribute  to  the  heroic  element 
which  is  always  in  Irish  life.  Mary  M.  Colum 

THE    DEATH    OF    STEPHEN    PHILLIPS 

Two  poets  have  died  during  the  past  month,  and  one 
actress  dear  to  lovers  of  great  poetry.  Stuart  Merrill,  the 
American  who  gave  up  his  native  land  and  language  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  Mallarme  and  become  a  French  symbolist  poet 
of  high  distinction.  Ada  Rehan,  whose  Rosalind  and  Katha- 
rine will  never  be  forgotten  by  anyone  who  saw  her  beauty 
enrich  these  roles,  and  heard  her  voice  drip  golden  honey 
over  the  magic  cadences  of  the  lines.  And  Stephen  Phillips. 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  would  have  been  a  veritable 
clangor  of  bells  to  usher  out  this  poet.  What  were  people 
thinking  of  him  then?  "In  this  case  genius  is  no  illusion 
.  .  .  the  footfall  of  the  immortals,"  said  Blackwood's. 
"One  who  redeems  our  age  from  its  comparative  barrenness 
in  the  higher  realms  of  poetry,"  said  W.  L.  Courtney.  "He 
has  achieved  the  impossible,"  said  William  Archer.  And 
Churton  Collins  said  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  in  the  Saturday 
Review,  "It  claims  his  kinship  with  the  aristocrats  of  his  art 
— with  Sophocles  and  with  Dante." 

Such  overpraise  was  an  injustice  against  a  poet  of  rich 
fancy,  with  a  delicate  feeling  for  tonal  cadences.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  it  ruined  him,  for  it  urged  him  toward 
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tragic  drama,  for  which  he  was  unfitted,  as  he  utterly  lacked 
original  creative  power.  He  relied  upon  a  secondary  inspir- 
ation, and  dramatized  famous  old  stories,  until  the  futility 
of  an  effort  beyond  his  strength  may  have  been  the  ultimate 
cause  of  his  years  of  silence. 

In  my  opinion,  Paolo  and  France  sea,  the  first  of  these 
modern  embroiderings  on  a  grand  old  pattern,  is  the  best.  It 
is  not  drama,  but  it  has  passages  of  clear  and  limpid  poetry, 
though  hardly  better  than  some  of  the  earlier  poems,  espe- 
cially Marpessa  and  Christ  in  Hades,  which  had  already 
proved  the  musical  fluidity  of  his  blank  verse.  Usually  the 
quieter  scenes  are  the  most  convincing.  In  the  one  between 
Francesca  and  Lucrezia,  for  example,  when  the  lonely  young 
wife  breaks  down  the  older  woman's  reserve,  poignant  emo- 
tion is  exquisitely  expressed: 

I  have  no  mother :  let  me  be  your  child 

Tonight — I  am  so  utterly  alone ! 

Be  gentle  with  me ;  or  if  not,  at  least 

Let  me  go  home — this  world  is  difficult. 

Oh,  think  of  me  as  of  a  little  child 

That  looks  into  your  face  and  asks  your  hand ! 

And  Giovanni's  lines  at  the  end  of  the  play  are  fine  in  their 
suggestion  of  utter  calmness,  like  that  of  a  spirit  who  has 
passed  through  death: 

Not  easily  have  we  three  come  to  this-^- 
We  three  who  now  are  dead.    Unwillingly 
They  loved,  unwillingly  I  slew  them.    Now 
I  kiss  them  on  the  forehead  quietly. 

It  was  cruel  for  this  poet  of  delicate  sensibilities  to  impose 
on  his  frail  imagination  such  themes  as  Ulysses  and  Herod. 
They  never  came  to  life :  the  splendid  symbolism  of  the  one, 
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the  gorgeous  brutality  of  the  other,  and  the  old-world 
grandeur  of  both,  were  smothered  in  thick  veils;  Ulysses'  visit 
to  Hades,  Herod's  mad  passion,  become  artificialities  which 
no  one  believes  in,  least  of  all,  probably,  the  poet.  No 
wonder  he  lost  himself  under  the  strain!  And  of  his  last 
work,  Armageddon,  his  "epic  drama"  of  the  war,  it  is  kinder 
to  say  nothing. 

One  cannot  predict  what  the  future  will  say  of  him.  But 
at  any  rate,  he  had  fine  moments — moments  of  real  feeling, 
expressed  with  high  simplicity  in  softly  flowing,  limpid  music. 
One  of  his  Herod's  speeches  seems  almost  personal — he  was 
"duped  by  brightness:" 

She  would — she  hath  forgiven  all, 
Yet  cannot  traverse  with  her  feet  those  yards 
That  separate  us.    If  she  would — but  cannot ! 
I  tell  you  we  are  fooled  by  the  eye,  the  ear ; 
These  organs  muffle  us  from  that  real  world 
That  lies  about  us,  we  are  duped  by  brightness. 
The  ear,  the  eye,  doth  make  us  deaf  and  blind. 

H.  M. 
REVIEWS 

The  Collected  Poems  of  Rupert  Brooke,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  George  Edward  Woodberry  and  a  Biographical 
Note  by  Margaret  Lavington.     John  Lane  Co. 
It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  judge  the  work  of  a  poet  the  cir- 
cumstances of  whose  death  have  given  to  the  world  that 
sense  of  heroic  glamour  for  which  the  public  loves  dearly  to 
honor  its  poets.     Chatterton,  Keats  and  Shelley,  Lord  Byron 
and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  have  had  their  share  of  it.     And  now 
it  is  the  turn  of  Rupert  Brooke,  whose  personal  beauty,  like 
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that  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  accentuates  a  loss  which  is  none 
the  less  severe.  Reactions  follow  upon  enthusiasms,  but  quite 
irrespective  of  all  glamour,  Rupert  Brooke  left  several  poems 
that  will  outlast  present  public  acclaim,  as  the  work  of  other 
genuine  poets  has  often  had  to  outlast  public  scorn. 

A  reviewer  can  do  no  more  than  honestly  record  his  indi- 
vidual impression.  I  had  read,  I  think,  practically  all  the 
poems  published  in  this  book  while  Rupert  Brooke  was  still 
living,  and  I  still  think,  as  I  thought  then,  that  the  double 
sonnet,  Menelaus  and  Helen,  and  the  five  sonnets,  including 
the  now  famous  one  which  serves  as  his  epitaph,  represent 
his  finest  achievement.  Much  of  Rupert  Brooke's  work 
expresses  the  exuberance  of  youth;  it  represents  the  will  to 
love  or  the  will  to  die,  and  the  straining  desire  towards  the 
"white  flame"  of  poetry,  characteristic  of  young  poets,  rather 
than  definite  achievement.  Brooke  was  in  love  with  death 
long  before  the  war  came;  his  poems  are  full  of  this  hunger 
and  desire  for  death  as  the  consummation  and  preserver  of 
beauty;  and  this  in  itself  is  characteristic  of  the  adolescent 
poet  before  life  has  been  fully  realized.  Brooke  ran  toward 
death  as  toward  the  consummation  which  life  had  not  given, 
perhaps  could  not  have  given  to  one  of  his  temperament.  He 
went  toward  death  as  the  "great  lover" — not  of  life  as  he 
thought,  but  of  death  itself.  There  are  men  of  whom  this  is 
true.  Brooke  was  one  of  them.  This  in  no  sense  belittles 
his  heroic  sacrifice,  for  he  had  everything  to  live  for. 

The  greater  part  of  Brooke's  work  is  fluent,  exuberant, 
rhapsodic,  and  often  reminiscent — now  of  Yeats,  now  of  John 
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Masefield  (as  in  The  Great  Lover,  which  reflects  the  spirit 
and  cadences  of  Biography),  now  of  Swinburne,  and  often 
of  the  seventeenth  century  poets  in  his  use  of  the  rhymed 
couplet.  He  had  an  individual  turn,  nevertheless,  which 
made  one  sure  that  he  would  become  more  self-expressive  in 
form  as  well  as  in  content.  The  war,  or  the  anticipation  of 
death,  gave  Brooke  an  intensity,  clarity,  and  a  greater  degree 
of  precision,  than  he  had  attained  before  except  in  one  or  two 
instances.  In  many  of  the  earlier  poems  the  feeling  for 
words  and  for  the  sound  of  them  rather  embalmed  and  ob- 
scured the  sense  and  the  image.  Had  he  survived  the  war  he 
would  certainly  have  gained  in  depth  and  richness  of  expe- 
rience and  in  austerity  of  expression.  Much  of  his  work  is 
frankly  playful  in  intent;  this  is  part  of  its  charm  for  many 
people,  and  for  others  a  serious  defect.  This  was  probably 
temperamental.  Some  poets  conceal  sensitiveness  in  this  way, 
others  by  satire.  Whether  Brooke  was  content  that  his  work 
should  remain  so,  we  may  not  know.  He  was  only  twenty- 
eight  when  he  died. 

His  death  is  a  symbol  of  the  waste  of  war. 

A.  C.  H. 

The  Song  of  Hugh  Glass,  by  John  G.  Neihardt.     Macmil- 

lan. 

This  book  brings  up  certain  interesting  questions.  It  is  a 
story  of  adventure  and  emotion  based  upon  an  episode  of  the 
American  fur  trade  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  told  in  rhymed 
couplets.  Its  diction  is  of  an  old-fashioned  elegance,  em- 
ploying freely  words  long  sacred  to  poetry,  like  eret  unto, 
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deem,  athwart,  guerdon,  and  phrases  like  howsoe'er  'twas, 
what  thing  be  sought,  nor  might  it  e'er  befall  (though  this 
e'er  is  misspelled  ere},  etc.  Although  often  the  story  swings 
along  simply  enough,  there  are  many  passages  of  round  and 
rolling  eloquence  which  tread  the  stage  with  a  noble  mien, 
like  this: 

The  moon  now  cleared  the  world's  end,  and  the  owl 
Gave  voice  unto  the  wizardry  of  light ; 
While  in  some  dim-lit  chancel  of  the  night, 
Shouts  to  the  goddess,  wolfish  corybants 
Intoned  their  wild  antiphonary  chants — 
The  oldest,  saddest  worship  in  the  world. 

or  this: 

Nor  long  Hugh  let  the  lust  of  vengeance  gnaw 
Upon  him  idling;  though  the  tale  he  told, 
And  what  report  proclaimed  him,  were  as  gold 
To  buy  a  winter's  comfort  at  the  Post. 
"I  can  not  rest ;  for  I  am  but  the  ghost 
Of  someone  murdered  by  a  friend,"  he  said, 
"So  long  as  yonder  traitor  thinks  me  dead — 
Aye,  buried  in  the  bellies  of  the  crows 
And  kiotes !" 

In  short,  Mr.  Neihardt  has  done  his  task  well.  He  has 
fitted  his  wild  western  story  to  a  long  accepted  "heroic" 
measure  and  compelled  it  to  move  with  dignity  in  this  stately 
dress.  The  trouble  is  that  the  process  does  not  seem  quite 
natural;  he  has  fitted  the  story  to  the  measure  instead  of 
letting  it  choose  its  form,  and  somehow  the  nobility  and 
high-sounding  rotundity  of  the  poem  do  not  satisfy  us.  We 
compare  it  with  examples  of  perfect  fitness  between  subject 
and  form,  like  certain  tales  by  Kipling  and  Stephen  Crane, 
or  like  the  confessions  of  Doc  Hill  and  William  H.  Herndon 
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in  Spoon  River,  and  at  once  it  becomes  artificial — "mere 
literature." 

Poetic  narrative  must  stand  the  test  of  comparison  with 
prose.  It  must  be  as  fit  and  fine  as  prose,  as  lithe  and  stript 
and  shapely — and  a  bit  more.  It  can  not  cover  itself  with 
the  trappings  of  yesterday,  and  make  gesticulation  pass  for 
life.  Such  art  smells  of  the  old-time  theatre.  It  is  like 
what  our  fathers  used  to  call  a  "mighty  fine  piece  of  acting." 

Of  course  Mr.  Neihardt  is  an  accomplished  craftsman,  and 
there  are  in  his  poem  passages  of  fine  simplicity  and  stately 
music.  Also  his  similes  are  often  fortunate.  Perhaps  such 
excerpts  as  these  present  him  at  his  best : 

For  he  went  grayer  like  a  poplar  tree 
That  shivers,  ruffling  to  the  first  faint  breath 
Of  storm,  while  yet  the  world  is  still  as  death 
Save  where,  far  off,  the  kenneled  thunders  bay. 

It  was  the  hour  when  cattle  straggle  home. 
Across  the  clearing  in  a  hush  of  sleep 
They  saunter,  lowing;  loiter  belly-deep 
Amid  the  lush  grass  by  the  meadow  stream. 
How  like  the  sound  of  water  in  a  dream 
The  intermittent  tinkle  of  yon  bell ! 
A  windlass  creaks  contentment  from  a  well, 
And  cool  deeps  gurgle  as  the  bucket  sinks. 
Now  blowing  at  the  trough  the  plow-team  drinks ; 
The  shaken  harness  rattles.    Sleepy  quails 
Call  far.    The  warm  milk  hisses  in  the  pails 
There  in  the  dusky  barn-lot.    Crickets  cry. 
The  meadow  twinkles  with  the  glowing  fly. 
One  hears  the  horses  munching  at  their  oats. 
The  green  grows  black.    A  veil  of  slumber  floats 
Across  the  haunts  of  home-enamored  men. 

H.  M. 
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Poems,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.    John  Lane. 

One  opens  with  pleasure  a  book  by  the  author  of  Pope  and 
the  Art  of  Satire,  and  is  at  the  outset  well-disposed  towards 
a  writer  so  catholic  and  democratic  in  his  discriminations. 
Metrical  form  has  not,  however,  helped  what  Mr.  Chester- 
ton has  to  say:  and  his  essays  express  both  better  poetry  and 
a  better  lyric  sense  than  his  poems. 

Almost  at  once,  as  soon  as  you  begin  Lepanto,  which  pur- 
ports to  be  a  swinging,  militaristic,  crusading  composition, 
you  are  expected  to  pretend  that  Hurrah,  Africa,  and  Austria, 
are  rhymes.  You  overlook  this  dullness  concerning  a  detail. 
It  is  like  having  a  cherry-pie  set  before  you:  and  biting  into 
a  cherry  that  hasn't  been  stoned. 

But  when  you  proceed  only  to  find  that  the  whole  per- 
formance has  been  executed  on  the  supposition  that  a  fine, 
rich,  sympathetic  refrain  can  be  made  by  pretending  to  rhyme 
Hurrah,  Hispania  and  Gloria;  when  you  perceive  that  what 
you  thought  a  solitary  error  is  the  plan  of  the  pie ;  and  that 
the  human  callousness  of  the  maker  has  permitted  him  to 
impose  upon  you  an  entire  dish  of  unstoned  cherries — then 
you  begin  to  feel  that  you  are,  and  ought  to  be,  against  the 
art  of  Lepanto.  To  place  it  before  you  as  though  it  were  a 
species  of  whole-hearted,  mediaeval  treat — that  is  what  irri- 
tates you  most. 

It  is  true  that  the  poet  says  in  one  of  the  most  attractive 
poems  in  this  book,  The  Strange  Music: 

Though  the  harp  be  on  my  bosom,  though  I  finger  and  I  fret, 
Still  my  hope  is  all  before  me ;  for  I  cannot  play  it  yet 
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The  reviewer  may  be  a  little  unfair,  for  of  course  the  poet 
does  not  mean  the  music  of  Lepanto,  which  is  not  in  the 
least  strange  but  all  in  the  key  of  C  and  on  familiar  concep- 
tions. 

Very  lovely  and  imaginative  is  the  next  stanza  of  The 
Strange  Music. 

In  your  strings  is  hid  a  music  that  no  hand  hath  e'er  let  fall, 
In  your  soul  is  sealed  a  pleasure  that  you  have  not  known  at  all ; 
Pleasure  subtle  as  your  spirit,  strange  and  slender  as  your  frame, 
Fiercer  than  the  pain  that  folds  you,  softer  than  your  sorrow's 
name. 

Then,  soon,  he  praises  "the  strange  music"  so  very  highly 
that  you  begin  to  be  sated  with  it,  and  then  disgusted  with  it  ; 
and  at  last,  when  Time,  and  Life,  and  Death,  are  all  worsted 
by  it — "and  the  stars  stand  still  to  hear,"  your  soul's  final 
sense  is  a  craving  for  some  minority  report  on  it. 

This  is  the  difficulty  in  reading  the  works  of  a  determined 
optimist  and  booster.  Maybe  "the  strange  music"  really 
could  achieve  all  the  poet  asserts.  Maybe  the  authors  of 
some  of  the  railroad  advertisements  really  could  guide  you 
to  lands  of  eternal  sunshine.  But  the  skeptic  heart  of  the 
truth-seeker  would  have  been  better  persuaded  by  some  more 
qualified  statement — by  some  half-tones  on  the  subject,  and 
a  few  of  the  shades  and  values  of  the  chromatic  scale. 

The  music  and  the  thought  of  the  Poems  seem  in  general  to 
fail  of  this  perception — though  not  in  The  Three  Guilds, 
The  Gifts  of  God,  and  a  delightful  piece  of  satire,  The 
Shakespeare  Memorial. 

Without  questioning  the  poet's  right  to  his  own  outlook  on 
the  universe,  and  also  without  intent  of  irreverence,  it  should 
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be  said  that  the  cosmos  of  the  book  seems  to  be  founded  on 
the  conception  of  the  supreme  deity  as  one  who  likes  every- 
thing ;  the  idea  of  a  God  who  has  no  taste.  Surely  this  is  a 
monotonizing  misconception  from  the  outset:  and  a  being  of 
universal  powers  must  of  necessity  possess  among  them  the 
faculty  of  self-criticism.  This  general  observation  on  the 
poet's  style  of  thought  and  expression  is  commended  to  the 
attention  of  all  those  who  believe  the  only  beauty  is  light 
without  the  presence  of  shadow;  and  the  only  piety  is 
optimism. 

E.  W. 

NOTES 

Mr.  William  Butler  Yeats,  whose  most  recent  poems  we  have 
the  honor  of  presenting  in  this  number,  needs  no  introduction  to 
our  readers.  Mrs.  Padraic  Colum's  study  of  his  later  work,  in 
our  prose  section,  is  the  comment  of  a  friend  and  fellow-country- 
woman, who  is  nevertheless  a  discriminating  critic. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Flint,  a  Londoner  and  one  of  the  Imagists,  has  also 
appeared  before  in  POETRY.  The  first  time  was  in  March,  1913, 
when  he  wrote  of  Imagisme  in  our  prose  section,  before  he  had 
associated  himself  with  the  group.  This  was  the  first  article  ever 
printed  on  the  now  much  discussed  subject.  It  accompanied  Mr. 
Ezra  Pound's  Don'ts  by  an  Imagist. 

Agnes  Lee  (Mrs.  Otto  Freer),  of  Chicago,  author  of  The 
Sharing  and  other  books  of  verse  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.)  is 
another  familiar  contributor.  Also  William  Laird,  whose  real 
name  is  slightly  different 

Of  the  three  new  contributors: 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Fuller,  of  Chicago,  who  has  been  from  the  first 
a  member  of  POETRY'S  advisory  committee,  is  the  author  of  The 
Chevalier  of  Pensieri  Vani,  Under  the  Skylights,  and  other  whim- 
sically satirical  tales,  as  well  as  of  The  Cliff-dwellers  and  other 
novels  of  Chicago  life, 
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Mr.  G.  Tucker  Bispham,  who  divides  his  time  between  Phila- 
delphia and  a  ranch  in  Wyoming,  has  published  little  as  yet. 

Mr.  Alfred  Kreymborg,  of  New  York— or,  rather,  of  Grant- 
wood,  N.  J. — is  the  editor  of  Others,  and  his  verse  has  appeared 
more  or  less  in  its  interesting  pages  among  the  vers-librists  to 
whom  it  is  devoted. 
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THE  WELL  IN   THE  DESERT 

Y  the  well  in  the  desert  I  sat  for  long, 
And  saw  the  magpies,  with  black  and  white 

chequered  bodies, 

Leaping  from  twig  to  twig  of  the  grease- 
wood 

To  look  at  the  water  spilled  on  the  ground 
By  the  herder  who  went  by  with  three  lean  cattle 
Climbing  out  of  the  blue  and  gold  shimmer  of  morning. 
There  was  the  shallow  well,  with  stones  piled  about  it, 
The  coarse  tattered  rope,  the  battered  tin  bucket, 
And  the  nose  of  my  pony  cropping  thin  grass  not  far  off  ; 
Then  gray  sagebrush  and  silence. 
At  the  horizon 
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The  heat  rose  and  fell — 
Sharp  flickering  arpeggios ; 
The  wind  started  up  somewhere, 
Then  stopped. 

The  blue  smoke  of  my  cigarette 
Wavered  and  failed: 
I  was  drowsing. 

And  it  seemed  to  me  in  my  dream 
I  was  riding 

To  a  low  brown  cluster  of  squat  adobe  houses 
Under  the  brow  of  a  red  barren  mesa, 

Where  the  track  of  a  wagon  trail  passed,  dipped,  and  van- 
ished, 

By  a  corral  with  walls  of  rough  plastered  stone : 
And  I  saw, 

Looking  down  at  the  houses, 

An  Indian  with  a  red  sash,  flannel  shirt,  and  blue  trousers, 
And  a  red  band  about  his  coarse  black  hair. 
Eyes  black  as  an  antelope 
Looked  up  at  me : 
Sheep  were  feeding  about  him. 
And  I  said  to  him,  "Where  do  you  come  from?" 
And  he  replied, 

"From  Nazareth,  beyond  the  desert, 
In  Galilee." 
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MEXICAN   QUARTER 

By  an  alley  lined  with  tumble-down  shacks, 
And  street-lamps  askew,  half-sputtering, 
Feebly  glimmering  on  gutters  choked  with  filth,  and  dogs 
Scratching  their  mangy  backs: 
Half-naked  children  are  running  about, 
Women  puff  cigarettes  in  black  doorways, 
Crickets  are  crying. 
Men  slouch  sullenly 
Into  the  shadows. 
Behind  a  hedge  of  cactus, 
The  smell  of  a  dead  horse 
Mingles  with  the  smell  of  tamales  frying. 

And  a  girl  in  a  black  lace  shawl 

Sits  in  a  rickety  chair  by  the  square  of  unglazed  window, 
And  sees  the  explosion  of  the  stars 
Fiercely  poised  on  the  velvet  sky. 
And  she  seems  humming  to  herself : 
"Stars,  if  I  could  reach  you 

(You  are  so  very  clear  that  it  seems  as  if  I  could  reach  you), 
I  would  give  you  all  to  the  Madonna's  image 
On  the  gray  plastered  altar  behind  the  paper  flowers, 
So  that  Juan  would  come  back  to  me, 
And  we  could  live  again  those  lazy  burning  hours, 
Forgetting  the  tap  of  my  fan  and  my  sharp  words. 
And  I  would  only  keep  four  of  you — 
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Those  two  blue-white  ones  overhead, 
To  put  in  my  ears, 
And  those  two  orange  ones  yonder 
To  fasten  on  my  shoe-buckles." 

A  little  further  along  the  street 
A  man  squats  stringing  a  brown  guitar. 
The  smoke  of  his  cigarette  curls  round  his  hair, 
And  he  too  is  humming,  but  other  words: 
"Think  not  that  at  your  window  I  wait. 
New  love  is  better,  the  old  is  turned  to  hate. 
Fate !    Fate !    All  things  pass  away ; 
Life  is  forever,  youth  is  but  for  a  day. 
Love  again  if  you  may 

Before  the  golden  moons  are  blown  out  of  the  sky 
And  the  crickets  die. 
Babylon  and  Samarkand 
Are  mud  walls  in  a  waste  of  sand." 


CLIFF  DWELLING 

The  canyon  is  heaped  with  stones  and  undergrowth. 
The  heat  that  falls  from  the  sky 
Beats  at  the  walls,  slides  and  reverberates 
Down  in  a  wave  of  gray  dust  and  white  fire, 
Choking  the  breath  and  eyes. 
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The  ponies  straggle  and  scramble 
Half  way  up,  along  the  canyon  wall. 
Their  listless  riders  seldom  lift 
A  weary  hand  to  guide  their  feet. 
Stones  are  loosened  and  clatter 
Down  to  the  sun-baked  depths. 

Nothing  ever  has  lived  here ; 
Nothing  could  ever  live  here : 
Two  hawks,  screaming  and  wheeling, 
Rouse  a  few  eyes  to  look  aloft. 

Boldly  poised  in  a  shelf  of  the  stone, 
Tiny  walls  look  down  at  us, 
Towers  with  little  square  windows. 

When  we  plod  up  to  them, 
And  dismounting  fasten  our  horses, 
Suddenly  a  blue-gray  flock  of  doves 
Bursts  in  a  flutter  of  wings  from  the  shadows. 

Shards  of  pots  and  shreds  of  straw, 
Empty  brush-roofed  rooms  in  darkness: 
And  the  sound  of  water  tinkling — 
A  clock  that  ticks  the  centuries  off  in  silence. 
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RAIN  IN  THE  DESERT 

The  huge  red-buttressed  mesa  over  yonder 
Is  merely  a  far-off  temple  where  the  sleepy  sun  is  burning 
Its  altar  fires  of  pinyon  and  toyon  for  the  day. 

The  old  priests  sleep,  white-shrouded, 
Their   pottery   whistles   lie   beside   them,    the   prayer-sticks 

closely  feathered. 
On  every  mummied  face  there  glows  a  smile. 

The  sun  is  rolling  slowly 
Beneath  the  sluggish  folds  of  the  sky-serpents, 
Coiling,  uncoiling,  blue  black,  sparked  with  fires. 

The  old  dead  priests 

Feel  in  the  thin  dried  earth  that  is  heaped  about  them, 
Above  the  smell  of  scorching,  oozing  pinyon, 
The  acrid  smell  of  rain. 

And  now  the  showers 

Surround  the  mesa  like  a  troop  of  silver  dancers : 
Shaking  their  rattles,  stamping,  chanting,  roaring, 
Whirling,  extinguishing  the  last  red  wisp  of  light. 

John  Gould  Fletcher 
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SONNETS 

COLOR 

A  blue-black  Nubian  plucking  oranges 
At  Jaffa  by  a  sea  of  malachite, 
In  red  tarboosh,  green  sash,  and  flowing  white 
Burnous — among  shadowy  memories 
That  haunt  me  yet  by  these  bleak  northern  seas 
He  lives  forever  in  my  eyes'  delight ; 
Bizarre,  superb  in  young  immortal  might, 
A  god  of  old  barbaric  mysteries. 

Maybe  he  lived  a  life  of  lies  and  lust, 
Maybe  his  bones  are  now  but  scattered  dust ; 
Yet  for  a  moment  he  was  life  supreme 
Exultant  and  unchallenged ;  and  my  rhyme 
Would  set  him  safely  out  of  reach  of  time 
In  that  old  heaven  where  things  are  what  they  seem. 

OBLIVION 

Near  the  great  pyramid,  unshadowed,  white, 
With  apex  piercing  the  white  noon-day  blaze, 
Swathed  in  white  robes  beneath  the  blinding  rays, 
Lie  sleeping  Bedouins  drenched  in  white-hot  light. 
About  them,  searing  to  the  tingling  sight, 
Swims  the  white  dazzle  of  the  desert  ways, 
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Where  the  sense  shudders,  witless  and  adaze, 
In  a  white  void  with  neither  depth  nor  height. 

Within  the  black  core  of  the  pyramid, 
Beneath  the  weight  of  sunless  centuries, 
Lapt  in  dead  night  King  Cheops  lies  asleep : 
Yet  in  the  darkness  of  his  chamber  hid 
He  knows  no  black  oblivion  more  deep 
Than  that  blind  white  oblivion  of  noon  skies. 


TENANTS 

Suddenly,  out  of  dark  and  leafy  ways, 
We  came  upon  the  little  house  asleep 
In  cold  blind  stillness  shadowless  and  deep, 
In  the  white  magic  of  the  full-moon  blaze: 
Strangers  without  the  gate,  we  stood  agaze, 
Fearful  to  break  that  quiet,  and  to  creep 
Into  the  home  that  had  been  ours  to  keep 
Through  a  long  year  of  happy  nights  and  days. 

So  unfamiliar  in  the  white  moon-gleam, 
So  old  and  ghostly  like  a  house  of  dream, 
It  stood,  that  over  us  there  stole  the  dread 
That  even  as  we  watched  it,  side  by  side, 
The  ghosts  of  lovers,  who  had  lived  and  died 
Within  its  walls,  were  sleeping  in  our  bed. 
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GOLD 

All  day  the  mallet  thudded,  far  below 
My  garret,  in  an  old  ramshackle  shed 
Where  ceaselessly,  with  stiffly  nodding  head 
And  rigid  motions  ever  to  and  fro, 
A  figure  like  a  puppet  in  a  show 
Before  the  window  moved  till  day  was  dead, 
Beating  out  gold  to  earn  his  daily  bread, 
Beating  out  thin  fine  gold-leaf  blow  on  blow. 

And  I  within  my  garret  all  day  long 
Unto  that  ceaseless  thudding  tuned  my  song, 
Beating  out  golden  words  in  tune  and  time 
To  that  dull  thudding,  rhyme  on  golden  rhyme. 
But  in  my  dreams  all  night,  in  that  dark  shed, 
With  aching  arms  I  beat  fine  gold  for  bread. 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson 
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SPRING  SORROW 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  early  spring  of  the  year, 

Before  the  buds  have  broken, 
When  sorrow  lays  its  hush  upon  the  world 

In  syllables  unspoken : 

Sorrow  deep  as  the  spheres  of  darkened  moons, 

The  sorrow  that  blindly  knows 
The  futility  of  all  unfolding,  and  the  fading 

Of  every  flower  that  grows. 

Cool  is  the  earth  with  the  drooping  of  unspilled  rain, 

And  the  imminence  of  tears. 
The  buds  lie  under  the  stifling  bark  of  the  twigs, 

Suppressed  with  haunting  fears. 

The  flowers  are  too  deep  beneath  the  fettered  earth, 

Too  closely  bound  in  coil 
To  raise  the  petals  of  their  deluding  beauty 

Above  the  loosened  soil. 

The  mighty  winds  of  the  winter  have  gone  down — 

No  breath  of  motion  stirs. 
There  is  no  flame  of  impulse  anywhere; 

Not  even  a  bird's  wing  whirs. 
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Weary  is  earth  of  the  empty  tumult  of  winter, 

Weary  of  the  new  weight 
That  presses  against  her  heart  for  large  release, 

Weary  of  futile  freight. 

These  buds  will  blow  away  in  the  autumn  twilight, 

Borne  on  the  wind's  cold  breath. 
These  flowers  will  add  the  shining  of  their  petals 

To  the  mould  of  death. 

The  vast  gray  tragedy  of  life  lies  bare; 

No  spring  flowers  cover  it. 
No  network  of  blossoms  hides  it  from  the  eyes, 

No  light  lies  over  it. 

A  sadness,  a  spring  sadness,  touches  the  world — 

The  sorrow  that  blindly  knows 
The  futility  of  all  unfolding,  and  the  fading 

Of  every  flower  that  grows. 


IN  A  CORRIDOR  OF  STATUES 

(Chicago  Art  Institute) 

They  crowd  about  me,  close  and  white  and  still — 
These  statutes.    On  their  lips  is  vocal  silence. 
They  frighten  me  with  the  depth  of  their  unspoken  wisdom, 
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And  the  vast  presences  of  spectral  thoughts  floating 

In  the  white,  un-pupiled  spaces  of  their  eyes. 

They  look  down  upon  me  with  the  penetration  of  Sphinxes. 

In  the  deep,  unsentient  regions  of  their  soulless  clay 

They  hold  all  the  secrets  which  my  living  soul  knows  not. 

Yet  for  a  moment,  a  sunlit  while,  I  rise 

Above  their  white  everlastingness ! 

I  am  rosy  with  life,  dancing  in  the  current  of  motion. 

Their  stillness  intensifies  my  strength,  my  power! 

For  a  little  the  great  world  is  mine  completely ! 

The  Faun,  chained  whitely  in  his  marble  statue, 

Yearns  to  leap  out  into  the  world  with  me. 

He  would  rush,  singing  for  joy,  with  me  down  the  street. 

King  Arthur  strains  to  march  out  into  the  city 

With  his  sword  and  his  buckler,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  the 
Grail. 

But  they  are  fast  in  their  cases  of  clay,  and  I  am  free ! 

I  will  walk  forth  with  the  borrowed  strength  of  their  mas- 
tery. 

I  will  walk  on  and  on,  until  my  gladness,  my  motion,  my  life 

Are  sealed  like  theirs  in  the  silent  wisdom  of  clay. 

I  will  walk  forth  with  the  life-giving  power  of  their  beauty. 

Julia  Cooley 
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CONCERNING  A  NOBLEMAN 

My  friend  felt  pity 

On  the  red  battlefield 

Where  death  and  dying  souls  mingled. 

The  white  face 

Of  a  Japanese  man  on  the  ground 

Held  his  eyes,  like  the  resolute  moon. 

The  white  face, 

The  body  without  arms,  without  legs — 

They  moved  my  friend  to  speak : 


"You  suffer— 

I  am  sorry  for  you. 

May  I  help  you  ?" 


The  wilful  face 

Rose  from  the  ground, 

Blooming  into  a  flower  of  song: 

"No, 

I  do  not  suffer — 

I  am  Samurai." 

The  flower  fell ; 
The  petals  blew  away 
Into  the  spirit  of  Japan. 
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CHAOTIC  PEACE 

I  think  of  nothing — 

My  mind  leaps  from  mountain  to  mountain, 

The  drifts  upon  calm  water. 

I  hear  nothing — 

Only  the  waves  and  the  winds, 

Violent  and  caressing. 

I  feel  nothing — 

My  blood  runs  under  my  skin 

Like  a  forest-fire  underground. 

Caroline  Dudley 


THE  RECLUSE 

As  evening  creeps  within  the  sheltered  glade, 
Trees  turn  to  emerald,  water  to  jade; 
And  on  a  branch  a  milk-white  heron  sits, 
With  drooping  wings,  silent  and  unafraid : 
Like  a  great  truth,   within  the   gathering  night, 
Whose  faint  reflection  streaks  the  depths  with  light. 

Maria  Elmendorf  Lillie 
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PIERROT  SINGS 

The  earth  lies  stark  in  its  dreary  shroud — 

As  dead  as  the  buds  that  flowered  in  May. 
The  moon  is  wrapped  in  a  fleeting  cloud: 
Oh,  for  the  sound  of  your  voice ! 

You  had  love  in  your  voice 

So  thrillingly  true 
That  the  pipes  of  Pan 

Were  an  echo  of  you ! 

My  heart  grows  cold  in  fright  of  the  blast — 
Like  the  cry  of  a  loon  in  a  haunted  house 
Is  the  voice  of  the  wind  as  it  rushes  past : 
Oh,  for  the  clasp  of  your  hand ! 

You  had  June  in  your  heart, 

And  beauty  so  rare 
That  the  roses  of  God 

Bent  low  in  despair. 

My  soul  is  numbed  by  the  chill  of  the  night ; 

A  mourner  lone  on  a  lonely  hill 
I  stand  and  watch  a  phantom  light : 
Oh,  for  the  touch  of  your  lips! 

John  Pierre  Roche 
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TO  HIS  LADY,  PHILOSOPHY 
I 

The  beautiful  ladies  of  old  time, 
That  walked  like  angels  and  were  as  fair, 
Are  dead  and  vanished,  and  no  man's  rhyme 
Can  paint  them  truly  as  once  they  were. 
Like  pale  shadows  in  moonlight 
Vanished  they  are  upon  strange  ways, 
Sudden  as  snow — Villon  was  right — 
The  beautiful  ladies  of  old  days. 
But  you  stay  always,  you  most  dear ; 
Though  the  harlots  come  and  the  harlots  go 
Walking  in  pomp  and  in  great  show, 
Still  you  are  with  me,  still  are  here, 
More  faithful  far  in  a  thousand  ways 
Than  the  beautiful  ladies  of  old  days. 


II 


One  thing  I  know  most  certainly — 
You  will  not  pester  me  nor  chide ; 
You  will  not  quarrel  much,  nor  be 
Unkind,  or  hasty  to  deride 
When  I  am  stupid  with  my  dreams. 
You  will  not  cackle  much  nor  joke 
When  I  am  dazzled  by  the  gleams 
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Of  fen-fires  in  a  world  of  smoke, 
Or  somewhat  silly  and  insane 
About  the  making  of  a  song; 
Nor  mock  me  that  my  face  is  plain, 
Nor  chide  me  that  I  am  not  strong. 
Nay,  kinder  than  a  woman  is, 
You  will  not  mock  my  vagaries. 

Ill 

When  all  my  heart  is  laden  down 
With  worldly  worries,  worldly  fears, 
You  will  not  pucker-lip  nor  frown 
Nor  make  me  gloomier  with  tears. 
You  will  not  make  my  sorrow  sad 
With  weeping  and  with  wretchedness 
When  all  the  goods  I  ever  had 
Have  vanished  in  the  market's  press. 
You  will  not  sob  nor  make  a  scene 
When  I  come  sadly  home  at  night 
To  tell  you  that  my  hopes  have  been 
Blown  and  blasted  out  of  sight. 
We  two  will  light  our  pipe  o'  clay 
And  laugh  and  blow  the  world  away. 

John  McClure 
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TWO  POEMS 

ON  WAKING 

Sleep,  gray  brother  of  death, 

Has  touched  me, 

•*\ 

And  passed  on. 

I  arise,  facing  the  east — 
Pearl-doored  sanctuary 
From  which  light, 
Hand-linked  with  dew  and  fire, 
Dances. 

Hail,  essence,  hail! 
Fill  the  windows  of  my  soul 
With  beauty: 

Pierce  and  renew  my  bones : 
Pour  knowledge  into  my  heart 
As  wine. 

Cualann  is  bright  before  thee. 
Its  rocks  melt  and  swim  : 
The  secret  they  have  kept 
From  the  ancient  nights  of  darkness 
Flies  like  a  bird. 
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What  mourns? 
Cualann's  secret  flying, 
A  lost  voice 
In  endless  fields. 

What  rejoices? 
My  voice  lifted  praising  thee. 

Praise !    Praise !    Praise ! 
Praise  out  of  trumpets,  whose  brass 
Is  the  unyoked  strength  of  bulls ; 
Praise  upon  harps,  whose  strings 
Are  the  light  movements  of  birds ; 
Praise  of  leaf,  praise  of  blossom, 
Praise  of  the  red-fibred  clay ; 
Praise  of  grass, 

Fire-woven  veil  of  the  temple ; 
Praise  of  the  shapes  of  clouds ; 
Praise  of  the  shadows  of  wells  ; 
Praise  of  worms,  of  fetal  things, 
And  of  the  things  in  time's  thought 
Not  yet  begotten. 
To  thee,  queller  of  sleep, 
Looser  of  the  snare  of  death. 
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AT  HARVEST 

Earth  travails, 
Like  a  woman  come  to  her  time. 

The  swaying  corn-haulms 
In  the  heavy  places  of  the  field 
Cry  to  be  gathered. 

Apples  redden,  and  drop  from  their  rods. 
Out  of  their  sheath  of  prickly  leaves 
The  marrows  creep,  fat  and  white. 
The  blue  pallor  of  ripeness 
Comes  on  the  fruit  of  the  vine-branch. 

Fecund  and  still  fecund 
After  aeons  of  bearing: 
Not  old,  not  dry,  not  weaned  out; 
But  fresh  as  when  the  unseen  Right  Hand 
First  moved  on  Bri, 
And  the  candle  of  day  was  set, 
And  dew  fell  from  the  stars'  feet, 
And  cloths  of  greenness  covered  thee. 

Let  me  kiss  thy  breasts : 
I  am  thy  son  and  lover. 

Womb-fellow  am  I  of  the  sunburnt  oat 
Friendly  gossip  of  the  mearings; 
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Womb-fellow  of  the  dark  and  sweet-scented  apple; 
Womb-fellow  of  the  gourd  and  of  the  grape : 
Like  begotten,  like  born. 

And  yet  without  a  lover's  knowledge 
Of  thy  secrets 

I  would  walk  the  ridges  of  the  hills, 
Kindless  and  desolate. 

What  were  the  storm-driven  moon  to  me, 
Seed  of  another  father  ? 
What  the  overflowing 
Of  the  well  of  dawn? 
What  the  hollow, 
Red  with  rowan  fire? 
What  the  king- fern? 
What  the  belled  heath? 
What  the  drum  of  grouse's  wing, 
Or  glint  of  spar, 
Caught  from  the  pit 
Of  a  deserted  quarry? 

Let  me  kiss  thy  breasts: 
I  am  thy  son  and  lover. 

Joseph  Campbell 
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ALL  LIFE  IN  A  LIFE 

His  father  had  a  large  family 
Of  girls  and  boys,  and  he  was  born  and  bred 
In  a  barn  or  kind  of  cattle  shed. 
But  he  was  a  hardy  youngster,  and  grew  to  be 
A  boy  with  eyes  that  sparkled  like  a  rod 
Of  white-hot  iron  in  the  blacksmith  shop. 
His  face  was  ruddy  like  a  rising  moon, 
And  his  hair  was  black  as  sheep's  wool  that  is  black, 
And  he  had  rugged  arms  and  legs  and  a  strong  back, 
And  he  had  a  voice  half  flute  and  half  bassoon, 
And  from  his  toes  up  to  his  head's  top 
He  was  a  man,  simple  but  intricate; 
And  most  men  differ  who  try  to  delineate 
His  life  and  fate. 

He  never  seemed  ashamed 

Of  poverty  or  of  his  origin.    He  was  a  wayward  child 
Nevertheless,  though  wise  and  mild 
And  thoughtful;  but  when  angered  then  he  flamed 
As  fire  does  in  a  forge. 
When  he  was  ten  years  old  he  ran  away 
To  be  alone  and  watch  the  sea  and  the  stars 
At  midnight  from  a  mountain  gorge. 
When  he  returned  his  parents  scolded  him 
And  threatened  him  with  bolts  and  bars. 
Then  they  grew  soft  for  his  return,  and  gay, 
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And  with  their  love  would  have  enfolded  him; 

But  even  at  ten  years  old  he  had  a  way 

Of  gazing  at  you  with  a  look  austere 

Which  gave  his  kin-folk  fear. 

He  had  no  child-like  love  for  father  or  mother, 

Sister  or  brother; 

They  were  the  same  to  him  as  any  other. 

He  was  a  little  cold,  a  little  queer. 

His  father  was  a  laborer  and  now 
They  made  the  boy  work  for  his  daily  bread. 
They  say  he  read 

A  book  or  two  during  these  years  of  work. 
But  if  there  was  a  secret 

Between  the  pages  under  the  light  of  his  brow 
It  came  forth.     And  if  he  had  a  woman 
In  love  or  out  of  love,  or  a  companion  or  a  chum, 
History  is  dumb. 

So  far  as  we  know  he  dreamed  and  worked  with  hands, 
And  learned  to  know  his  genius's  commands — 
Or  what  is  called  one's  daemon. 

And  this  became  at  last  the  city's  call. 
He  had  now  reached  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
And  found  a  Dream  of  Life  and  a  solution 
For  slavery  of  soul  and  even  all 
Miseries  that  flow  from  things  material. 
To  free  the  world  was  his  soul's  resolution. 
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But  his  family  had  great  fears 

For  him,  knowing  the  evil 

Which  might  befall  him,  seeing  that  the  light 

Of  his  own  dream  had  blinded  his  mind's  eyes. 

They  could  not  tell  but  what  he  had  a  devil. 

But  still,  in  their  tears'  despite 

And  warnings',  he  departed  with  replies 

That  when  a  man's  genius  calls  him 

He  must  obey  no  matter  what  befalls  him. 

What  he  had  in  his  mind  was  growth 
Of  soul  by  watching, 
And  the  creation  of  eyes 
Over  your  mind's  eyes  to  supervise 
A  clear  activity  and  to  ward  off  sloth. 
What  he  had  in  his  mind  was  scotching 
And  killing  the  snake  of  Hatred,  and  stripping  the  glove 
From  the  hand  of  Hypocrisy,  and  quenching  the  fire 
Of  Falsehood  and  Unbrotherly  Desire. 
What  he  had  in  his  mind  was  simply  Love — 
And  it  was  strange  he  preached  the  sword  and  force 
To  establish  Love,  but  it  was  not  strange, 
Since  he  did  this,  his  life  took  on  a  change. 
And  what  he  taught  seems  muddled  at  its  source 
With  moralizing  and  with  moral  strife ; 
For  morals  are  merely  the  Truth  diluted, 
And  sweetened  up  and  suited 
To  the  business  and  bread  of  Life. 
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And  now  this  City  was  just  what  you'd  find 
A  city  anywhere — 
A  turmoil  and  a  Vanity  Fair, 
A  sort  of  heaven  and  a  sort  of  Tophet. 
There  were  so  many  leaders  of  his  kind 
The  city  didn't  care 
For  one  additional  prophet. 
He  said  some  extravagant  things 
And  planted  a  few  stings 
Under  the  rich  man's  hide. 
And  one  of  the  sensational  newspapers 
Gave  him  a  line  or  two  for  cutting  capers 
In  front  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  and  the  Church. 
But  all  the  first-grade  people  took  the  other  side 
Of  the  street  when  they  saw  him  coming, 
With  a  rag-tag  crowd  singing  and  humming, 
And  curious  boys  and  men  up  in  a  perch 
Of  a  tree  or  window  taking  the  spectacle  in, 
And  the  Corybantic  din 
Of  a  Salvation  Army,  as  it  were. 

And  whatever  he  dreamed  when  he  lived  in  a  little  town 
The  intelligent  people  ignored  him,  and  this  is  the  stir, 
And  the  only  stir,  he  made  in  the  city. 

But  there  was  a  certain  sinister 
Fellow  who  came  to  him  hearing  of  his  renown 
And  said,  "You  can  be  mayor  of  this  city — 
We  need  a  man  like  you  for  mayor." 
And  others  said,  "You'd  make  a  lawyer  or  a  politician — 
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Look  how  the  people  follow  you! 

Why  don't  you  hire  out  as  a  special  writer? 

You  could  become  a  business  man,  a  rhetorician — 

You  could  become  a  player — 

You  can  grow  rich.    There's  nothing  for  a  fighter 

Fighting  as  you  are  but  to  end  in  ruin." 

But  he  turned  from  them  on  his  way,  pursuing 

The  dream  he  had  in  view. 

He  had  a  rich  man  or  two 

Who  took  up  with  him  against  the  powerful  frown 
That  looked  him  down. 
For  you'll  always  find  a  rich  man  or  two 
To  take  up  with  anything — 

There  are  those  who  want  to  get  into  society,  or  bring 
Their  riches  to  a  social  recognition; 
Or  ill-formed  souls  who  lack  the  real  patrician 
Spirit  for  life. 

But  as  for  him  he  didn't  care,  he  passed 
Where  the  richness  of  living  was  rife ; 
And  like  wise  Goethe  talking  to  the  last 
With  cab-men  rather  than  with  lords, 
He  sat  about  the  markets  and  the  fountains, 
He  walked  about  the  country  and  the  mountains, 
Took  trips  upon  the  lakes  and  waded  fords, 
Barefooted ;  laughing  as  a  young  animal 
Disports  itself  amid  the  festival 
Of  warm  winds,  sunshine,  summer's  carnival — 
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With  laborers,  Carpenters,  seamen 

And  some  loose  women. 

And  certain  notable  sinners 

Gave  him  dinners. 

And  he  went  to  weddings,  and  to  places  where  youth 

slakes 

Its  thirst  for  happiness,  and  they  served  him  cakes 
And  wine  wherever  he  went. 
And  he  ate  and  drank,  and  spent 
His  time  in  feasting  and  in  telling  stories, 
And  singing  poems  of  lilies  and  of  trees — 
With  crowds  of  people  crowded  around  his  knees — 
That  searched  with  lightning  secrets  hidden 
Of  life  and  of  life's  glories, 
Of  death  and  of  the  soul's  way  after  death. 

Time  makes  amends  usually  for  scandal's  breath, 
Which  touched  him  to  his  earthly  ruination. 
But  this  city  had  a  Civic  Federation, 
And  a  certain  social  order  which  intrigues 
Through  churches,  courts,  with  an  endless  ramification 
Of  money  and  morals  to  save  itself. 
And  this  city  had  a  Bar  Association, 
Also  its  Public  Efficiency  Leagues 
For  laying  honest  men  upon  the  shelf 
While  making  private  pelf 
Secure  and  free  to  increase. 
And  this  city  had  illustrious  Pharisees, 
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And  this  city  had  a  legion 

Of  men  who  make  a  business  of  religion — 

With  eyes  one  inch  apart, 

Dark  and  narrow  of  heart — 

Who  give  themselves  and  give  the  city  no  peace, 

And  who  are  everywhere  the  best  police 

For  Life  as  business. 

And  when  they  saw  this  youth 

Was  telling  the  truth, 

And   that  his  followers  were  multiplying, 

And  were  going  about  rejoicing  and  defying 

The  social  order,  and  were  stirring  up 

The  dregs  of  discontent  in  the  cup 

With  the  hand  of  their  own  happiness, 

They  saw  dynamic  mysteries 

In  the  poems  of  lilies  and  trees: 

Therefore  they  held  him  for  a  felony. 

If  you  will  take  a  kernel  of  wheat 
And  first  make  free 

The  outer  flake,  and  then  pare  off  the  meat 
Of  edible  starch,  you'll  find  at  the  kernel's  core 
The  life  germ.   And  this  young  man's  words  were  dim 
With  blasphemy,  sedition  at  the  rim, 
Which  fired  the  heads  of  dreamers  like  new  wine. 
But  this  was  just  the  outward  force  of  him; 
For  this  young  man's  philosophy  was  more 
Than  such  external  ferment,  being  divine 
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With  secrets  so  profound  no  plummet  line 

Can  altogether  sound  it.    It  means  growth 

Of  soul  by  watching, 

And  the  creation  of  eyes 

Over  your  mind's  eyes  to  supervise 

A  clear  activity  and  to  ward  off  sloth. 

What  he  had  in  mind  was  scotching 

And  killing  the  snake  of  Hatred,  and  stripping  the  glove 

From  the  hand  of  Hypocrisy,  and  quenching  the  fire 

Of  falsehood  and  unbrotherly  Desire. 

What  he  had  in  mind  was  simply  Love. 

But  he  was  prosecuted 
As  a  rebel,  and  as  a  rebel  executed — 
Right  in  a  public  place  where  all  could  see. 
And  his  mother  watched  him  hang  for  the  felony. 
He  hated  to  die,  being  but  thirty-three, 
And  fearing  that  his  poems  might  be  lost. 
And  certain  members  of  the  Bar  Association, 
And  of  the  Civic  Federation, 
And  of  the  League  of  Public  Efficiency, 
And  a  legion 

Of  men  devoted  to  religion, 
With  policemen,  soldiers,  roughs, 
Loose  women,  thieves  and  toughs, 
Came  out  to  see  him  die; 
And  hooted  at  him,  giving  up  the  ghost 
In  great  despair  and  with  a  fearful  cry! 
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And  after  him  there  was  a  man  named  Paul 
Who  almost  spoiled  it  all. 

And  protozoan  things  like  hypocrites, 
And  parasitic  things  who  make  a  food 
Of  the  mysteries  of  God  for  earthly  power, 
Must  wonder  how  before  this  young  man's  hour 
They  lived  without  his  blood 
Shed  on  that  day,  and  which 
In  red  cells  is  so  rich. 

Edgar  Lee  Masters 
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MR.  MASEFIELD'S  LECTURE 

R.  JOHN  MASEFIELD'S  lecture  on  Eng- 
lish Poetry  was  to  me  both  stimulating  and 
suggestive.  The  phases  of  English  poetry  he 
touched  upon  revealed  the  personal  quality  of 
the  poet  himself,  that  union  of  strength  and 
gentleness,  of  harshness  and  beauty,  which  he  identified  with 
the  English  climate  and  temperament. 

In  speaking  of  the  beginnings  of  English  poetry,  Mr.  Mase- 
field  said  that  it  was  made  by  a  rude  war-faring  people  for 
the  entertainment  of  men-at-arms,  or  for  men  at  the  monks' 
tables;  that  at  the  time  of  "the  new  learning"  the  poet's 
audience  became  divided  into  two  classes,  the  lettered  and 
the  unlettered;  and  that  in  some  sort  the  two  classes  had 
persisted  until  today.  As  he  read  from  the  poetry  of  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  from  Chaucer,  from  John  Davies,  from  Gray, 
and  as  he  spoke  of  Wordsworth  and  Blake  as  modern  poets 
who  had  striven  to  speak  directly  to  the  soul  of  man,  I 
began  to  feel  how  conscientiously  Mr.  Masefield  had  him- 
self striven  to  bridge  the  gulf  that  has  separated  poetry  from 
the  people.  His  choice  was  significant  of  his  personal  vision ; 
he  did  not  mention  Burns,  who  was  surely  a  popular  poet; 
he  mentioned  Tennyson  as  appealing  to  that  middle  class 
which  has  perhaps  lost  feeling  through  education;  and  he 
spoke  of  Browning  and  Swinburne  as  men  who  rebelled 
against  the  complacent  acceptance  of  this  class,  but  who  drew 
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a  large  share  of  their  inspiration  not  from  life  but  from 
books,  or  from  a  passionate  brooding  upon  the  life  of  the 
past. 

The  subject  of  the  poet  and  his  audience  has  been  worn 
almost  threadbare  in  these  pages,  but  it  is  a  subject  which, 
because  of  the  gulf  between  them,  will  be  eternally  dis- 
cussed. And  the  gulf  is  bridged  in  some  sense  whenever  a 
poet  wins  his  own  particular  audience,  however  small  the 
little  clan  may  be.  But  in  a  larger  sense,  and  in  the  sense 
of  Mr.  Masefield's  remarks,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  poet 
will  have  his  audience  when  he  comes  to  his  audience.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  attitude  of  the  poet  that  changed  with  the 
"new  learning."  The  early  poet  won  his  audience,  if  need  be, 
with  a  sword,  or  like  Hanrahan,  with  his  back  to  the  wall. 
He  did  not  shun  life  or  any  phase  of  life,  and  he  did  not 
build  encrusted  sentences  in  an  archaic  language  which  only 
a  lettered  man  could  understand. 

As  I  listened  to  Mr.  Masefield  speaking  before  the  Lit- 
erary department  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  I  could 
not  help  wishing  that  he  were  speaking  to  men — to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commercial  Club  or  the  City  Club.  I  fear  that 
I  shall  be  accused  of  not  being  a  good  feminist,  but  I  simply 
mean  that  poetry  is  a  man's  art  as  well  as  a  woman's  art, 
and  that  the  poet  ought  to  speak  directly  to  men  now  as  he 
did  at  the  monks'  tables,  or  in  the  lull  between  battles  on 
the  trodden  field.  And  he  ought  to  speak  directly  to  men 
of  action  as  well  as  men  of  meditative  thought,  to  men  to 
whom  poetry  is  of  life  and  action  and  not  of  books. 
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Some  of  us  have  had  misgivings  lately  because  poetry  has 
seemed  to  be  passing  into  a  new  and  unfamiliar  realm — a 
realm  where  the  old  standards  of  beauty  are  apparently  neg- 
lected and  the  old  gradations  lost.  But  perhaps  poetry  is 
simply  regaining  its  lost  kingdom.  In  its  new  simplicity  of 
diction,  its  use  of  the  speech  of  today,  and  in  its  direct  ap- 
proach to  life,  poetry  is  once  more  addressed  to  a  living  au- 
dience. It  is  only  recently  that  I  have  pierced  the  archaic 
literary  disguise  of  Dan  Chaucer  which  he  wore  for  me  at 
school,  and  discovered  how  common  and  colloquial  he  was, 
how  he  described  what  people  wore:  a  wrist-watch  it  might 
have  been;  or  how  they  ate,  and  what  actual  contact  they 
had  with  actual  life.  And  ever  since  then  I  have  been  think- 
ing what  a  good  time  he  and  Edgar  Lee  Masters  would  have 
on  a  pilgrimage  through  the  United  States  !* 

In  becoming  readable  and  in  dealing  with  life,  poetry  has 
again  addressed  itself  to  its  audience,  in  the  wider  sense. 
And  if  the  poet  comes  to  his  audience,  the  audience  will 
come  to  the  poet.  This  is  not,  of  course,  meant  in  any  popu- 
lar sense.  There  will  always  be  the  refined  beauty,  the  spir- 
itual gauge  above  the  common  level.  Mr.  Masefield  has 
attained  it — not  in  The  Widow  in  Bye  Street,  Daffodil 
Fields,  The  Everlasting  Mercy,  so  much  as  in  The  Wan- 
derer, in  Biography,  and  in  those  shorter  poems  in  which  an 
ascetic  spirit — tasting  the  beauty  of  life  with  a  stoic  thrill — 
sings  of  the  pride  of  defeat  and  death.  A.  C.  H. 

*  Written  before  Mr.  John  Cowper  Powys  traced  the  tame  kin- 
ship.    A  coincidence,  not  a  plagiarism! 
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LITERARY    PRIZES 

America,  the  most  opulent  of  nations,  the  most  interested 
in  the  arts,  the  most  anxious  to  excel,  the  most  liberal,  the 
most  gracious! 

This  reflection  is  given  off  from  my  mind  by  two  an- 
nouncements which  reach  me  this  morning. 

One  of  the  DeGoncourt  prizes  has  been  awarded  to  M. 
Rene  Benjamin,  and  the  Prix  Lasserre  has  been  given  to 
Charles  le  Goffic. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  that  for  some  centuries 
Paris  and  London  have  been  the  centers  of  the  world's  lit- 
erature. I  believe  I  have  pointed  out  as  contributory  causes 
to  this  effect  the  treatment  accorded  to  writers  in  both 
cities.  In  England  almost  any  writer  of  unusual  talent 
who  has  not  systematized  and  commercialized  his  produc- 
tion, can  get  support  from  the  state:  first,  by  pension  for 
life ;  second,  by  temporary  relief  from  a  royal  fund  for  that 
purpose.  The  pensions  are  announced  publicly.  The  spe- 
cial donations  from  the  royal  fund  are  never  published ; 
they  are  known  only  to  the  recipient,  to  such  people  as  he 
chooses  to  tell,  and  to  the  two  literati  of  good  standing  who 
vouch  for  his  desserts.  Not  only  many  of  the  best  writers, 
but  many  of  the  writers  who  later  in  life  have  made  very 
great  commercial  successes,  have  enjoyed  this  bounty  in  bad 
seasons  and  times  of  stress  (late  and  early). 

For  this  reason  it  is  more  likely  that  a  man  will  turn  his 
thought  toward  permanent  writing  in  England  than  in 
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America.  Permanent  writing  does  not  bring  an  immediate 
cash  reward,  at  least  it  is  not  likely  to.  In  America  the 
whole  strain  is  on  the  aspirant.  In  England  the  strain  is 
shared  to  a  certain  degree  by  institutions. 

London  and  Paris  have  other  advantages,  advantages 
which  America  can  not  compete  with  until  her  civilization 
has  been  enriched  by  the  presence  of  generations  of  excel- 
lent writers;  but  in  this  matter  of  cash  there  is  no  excuse 
for  our  country  lagging  behind. 

France  is  so  poor  that  I  have  heard  French  officials  com- 
plaining that  they  can't  get  funds  to  catalogue  their  national 
library  efficiently.  The  Prix  Lasserre  is  eight  thousand 
francs  (sixteen  hundred  dollars). 

The  other  bit  of  news  to  which  I  referred  is  in  The  Times 
the  report  of  a  sale  of  manuscripts,  etc.,  in  New  York.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  John  Lewis  has  purchased  an  extra-illus- 
trated copy  of  the  Pickering  edition  of  the  Compleat  Angler 
(1836)  for  the  sum  of  $1,650.  It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Lewis 
is  not  competing  with  DeGoncourt  and  Lasserre,  and  that 
America  has  as  yet  no  serious  intention  of  competing  with 
London  and  Paris.  E.  P. 


WHEREFORE   THE   POET? 

From  "Democracy9 —  ( unpublished) 

Wherefore  the  poet?    What  good  does  he  do?    Is  he  not 
a  trifler,  and  something  of  a  nuisance? 
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Well,  are  not  you  and  I  triflers,  and  more  or  less  nui- 
sances? What  have  we  to  show  to  prove  the  contrary? 

Oh,  we  are  practical,  sensible  men?  You  are  quite  sure 
of  this?  You  will  stand  on  your  record? 

Well  then,  if  that  is  so,  what  is  the  poet  if  not  a  trifler 
and  a  nuisance? 

He  is  the  man  of  VISION! 
^He  sees! 

He  sees  Life  with  eyes  of  Life. 

And  that  is  something  you  never  have  done,  O  practical 
man. 

Oh!  You  thought  the  poet  made  verses!  Oh!  You  can't 
see  what  is  at  your  elbow! 

But  the  poet  can. 

True,  some  great  poets  have  made  verses.  It  just  hap- 
pened that  way.  That  was  all.  They  happened  to  make 
verses  instead  of  doing  something  else — just  as  you  happen 
to  be  sensible  and  practical  instead  of  being  efficient. 

This  is  new,  is  it? 

There  is  a  great  deal  new  for  you,  O  man  on  the  street. 

So  the  poet  is  the  man  who  makes  words  rhyme? 

No,  the  poet  is  the  man  who  sees  things  rhyme.  For 
rhyme  is  but  the  suggestion  of  harmony;  and  harmony  is 
but  the  suggestion  of  rhythm ;  and  rhythm  is  but  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  superb  moving  equilibrium  of  all  things. 

You  do  not  see  yourself  move,  O  man  on  the  street  ?  Tell 
me,  what  do  you  see  moving?  Do  you  see  anything  moving? 
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Do  you  see  anything  at  all?  Have  you  any  vision?  Do 
you  see  Life  with  eyes  of  Life? 

Social  reality  is  unknown  to  you.  You  have  not  caught 
a  glimpse  of  it,  O  practical,  sensible  one. 

And  what  is  poetry?  The  very  soul  of  adventure — the 
going  forth,  the  daring  to  do,  the  vision  of  doing  and  the 
how  to  do — the  vision  which  creates  a  situation.  Hence  is 
the  poet  ever  the  pioneer. 

The  spirit  of  poetry  is  the  very  spirit  of  mastery.  Hence 
the  poets  of  the  past  have  been  the  masters  of  the  multitudes 
of  the  past.  And  such  is  the  case  today.  Why  not  ? 

Why  should  not  those  who  see,  drive  those  who  do  not 
see — when  seeing  is  so  easy? 

Awake!  O  multitudes;  for  poetry  is  the  highest  of  prac- 
tical powers.  It  is  not  what  you  have  supposed. 

Awake!  Louis  H.  Sullivan 


REVIEWS 

THE  POETRY  OF  GEORGE  STERLING 

Beyond  the  Breakers  and  Other  Poems,  by  George  Sterling. 

A.  M.  Robertson,  San  Francisco. 

The  Pacific  states  are  loyal  to  their  own  artists  to  a  de- 
gree which  other  sections  of  this  vast  nation  might  well 
emulate.  Because,  in  spite  of  the  manifest  danger  of  pro- 
vincialism, art,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home;  indeed, 
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must  begin  at  home  if  it  is  not  to  be  a  wanderer  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  seeking  forlornly  an  alien  audience. 

So  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  discover,  everywhere  along  "The 
Coast,"  a  devotion  to  Mr.  George  Sterling  which  was  not 
alone  enthusiasm  for  his  poetry,  but  also  pride  in  him  as 
a  personality  and  a  possession.  As  California  loves  Keith 
and  certain  later  painters  because  they  were — and  are — 
faithful  interpreters  of  her  beauty,  so  she  rewards  this  poet 
for  his  love  of  her. 

One  can  forgive  her  if  she  seems  to  overrate  him.  I  own 
to  my  surprise  on  hearing  one  enthusiast  call  him  "the  great- 
est poet  since  Dante,"  and  on  finding  him  the  only  living 
poet  whose  words  were  inscribed — along  with  Confucius 
and  Firdausi,  with  Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  on  the  triumphal 
arches  of  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition.  I  rubbed  my  eyes 
—had  I  been  blind  and  deaf?  In  1909  and  1911  I  had 
read  A  Wine  of  Wizardry  and  The  House  of  Orchids  with- 
out discovering  a  poet  of  the  first  order.  Manifestly,  I  must 
re-read  these  books,  and  add  the  poet's  first  volume,  The 
Testimony  of  the  Suns,  and  his  latest,  Beyond  the  Breakers. 
All  of  which  I  have  done. 

Now,  if  I  can  not  quite  rise  to  the  Californian  estimate, 
at  least  I  find  in  Mr.  Sterling  a  gift,  a  poetic  impulse,  which 
might  have  carried  him  much  further  than  it  has  as  yet.  His 
first  long  poem,  The  Testimony  of  the  Suns,  does  indeed 
make  one  feel  the  sidereal  march,  make  one  shiver  before  the 
immensity  and  shining  glory  of  the  universe — this  in  spite 
of  shameless  rhetoric  which  often  threatens  to  engulf  the 
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theme  beyond  redemption,  and  in  spite  of  the  whole  second 
part,  an  unhappy  afterthought.  Already  the  young  poet's 
brilliant  but  too  facile  craftsmanship  was  tempted  by  the 
worst  excesses  of  the  Tennysonian  tradition :  he  never  thinks 
— he  deems;  he  does  not  ask,  but  crave;  he  is  fain  for  this 
and  that;  he  deals  in  emperies  and  auguries  and  antiphonsf 
in  causal  throes  and  lethal  voids — in  many  other  things  of 
tinsel  and  fustian,  the  frippery  of  a  by-gone  fashion.  He 
can  smother  his  idea  in  such  pompous  phrasing  as  this: 

Shall  yet  your  feet  essay,  unharmed, 
The  glare  of  cosmic  leaguers  met 
Round  stellar  strongholds  gulfward  set, 

With  night  and  fire  supremely  armed? 

And  yet  this  is  the  poet,  and  this  the  poem,  capable  at 
times  of  lyric  rapture : 

O  Deep  whose  very  silence  stuns! 

Where  Light  is  powerless  to  illume, 

Lost  in  immensities  of  gloom 
That  dwarf  to  motes  the  flaring  suns. 

O  Night  where  Time  and  Sorrow  cease! 
Eternal  magnitude  of  dark 
Wherein  Aldebaran  drifts  a  spark, 

And  Sirius  is  hushed  to  peace! 

O  Tides  that  foam  on  strands  untrod, 
From  seas  in  everlasting  prime, 
To  light  where  Life  looks  forth  on  Time 

And  Pain,  unanswered,  questions  God! 

What  Power,  with  inclusive  sweep 

And  rigor  of  compelling  bars, 

Shall  curb  the  furies  of  the  stars, 
And  still  the  troubling  of  that  Deep? 
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Shall  Godhead  dream  a  transient  thing? 

Strives  He  for  that  which  now  He  lacks? 

Shall  Law's  dominion  melt  as  wax 
At  touch  of  Hope's  irradiant  wing? 

Are  these  the  towers  His  hands  have  wrought? 

Dreams  He  the  dream  of  end  and  plan 

Dear  to  the  finity  of  man? 
And  shall  mutation  rule  His  thought? 

If  I  dwell  upon  this  early  poem,  it  is  because  the  best  and 
worst  qualities  of  the  poet  are  in  it.  His  later  work  never 
gives  us  such  a  hint  of  grandeur,  or  falls  into  deeper  abysses 
of  rhetoric.  A  Wine  of  Wizardry  leaves  me  cold.  I  don't 
care  whether 


So  Fancy's  carvel  seeks  an  isle  afar 
Led  by  the  Scorpion's  rubescent  star, 


or  whether 

She  wanders  to  an  iceberg  oriflammed 
With  rayed  auroral  guidons  of  the  North. 

In  fact,  I  cannot  follow  the  poor  lady's  meanderings 
through  a  maze  of  words.  And  although  the  next  book, 
The  House  of  Orchids,  contains  a  good  poem  in  simpler  dic- 
tion, The  Faun,  and  two  or  three  fine  sonnets,  especially 
Aldebaran  at  Dusk,  it  does  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  the 
first  volume.  Nor  does  the  latest  book. 

Beyond  the  Breakers  begins  thus: 

The  world  was  full  of  the  sound  of  a  great  wind 

out  of  the  West, 
And  the  tracks  of  its  feet  were  white  on  the  trampled 

ocean's  breast. 
And  I  said,  "With  the  sea  and  wind  I  will  mix  my 

body  and  soul, 
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Where  the  breath  of  the  planet  drives  and  the 
herded  billows  roll." 

And  so  the  poet  went  swimming: 

The  great  embrace  of  ocean  was  closer  than  love's 

can  be; 
Its  clasp  was  sharp  on  my  limbs,  yet  went  I  supple 

and  free. 
The  breast  of  the  deep  upheaved  as  a  mother's  under 

a  child— 
Terrible,  tender,  strong,  imperial,  undefiled. 

Why  doesn't  this  "get  across?" — why  is  it  just  a  little 
absurd?  For  surely  there  is  a  poem  in  a  swim — for  a  poet 
who  doesn't  try  to  be  sublime! 

The  truth  is,  this  sort  of  pomposity  has  died  the  death. 
If  the  imagists  have  done  nothing  else,  they  have  punctured 
the  gas  bag — English  poetry  will  be  henceforth  more  com- 
pact and  stern — "as  simple  as  prose,"  perhaps.  Against  the 
Victorian  excesses  we  might  quote  the  rhetorical  advice  of 
Tennyson's  Ancient  Sage  in  favor  of  another  kind  of  tern- 

P6™"'  Nor  care 

To  vex  the  noon  with  fiery  gems,  or  fold 
Thy  presence  in  the  silk  of  sumptuous  looms ; 
Nor  roll  thy  viands  on  a  luscious  tongue, 
Nor  drown  thyself,  like  flies,  in  honeyed  wine. 

When  Mr.  Sterling  learns  to  avoid  the  "luscious  tongue" 
and  the  "honeyed  wine,"  he  may  become  the  poet  he  was 
meant  to  be. 

Indeed,  there  are  a  number  of  poems  in  the  book  which 
give  us  hope.  The  compactness  of  the  sonnet  form  is  evi- 
dently good  discipline  for  this  poet's  muse,  for  I  find  six 
beautiful  sonnets.  It  is  perhaps  distinction  enough  to  have 
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written  Respite,  Kindred,  To  One  Self -slain,  At  the  Grand 
Canon,  The  Night  on  the  Mountain,  The  Muse  of  the  In- 
communicable, and  this,  the  first  of  the  Omnia  Extent  in 
Mysterium  series: 

The  stranger  in  my  gates —  lo!  that  am  I, 

And  what  my  land  of  birth  I  do  not  know, 
Nor  yet  the  hidden  land  to  which  I  go. 

One  may  be  lord  of  many  ere  he  die, 

And  tell  of  many  sorrows  in  one  sigh, 

But  know  himself  he  shall  not,  nor  his  woe, 
Nor  to  what  sea  the  tears  of  wisdom  flow, 

Nor  why  one  star  is  taken  from  the  sky. 

An  urging  is  upon  him  evermore, 

And  though  he  bide,  his  soul  is  wanderer, 
Scanning  the  shadows  with  a  sense  of  haste — 

Where  fade  the  tracks  of  all  who  went  before: 
A  dim  and  solitary  traveler 
On  ways  that  end  in  evening  and  the  waste. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  are  lovely  lines,  couplets, 
or  quatrains  on  almost  every  page.  But  besides  the  above 
sonnets,  the  poems  which  seem  to  me  most  simple,  sincere, 
and  beautiful  are  A  Possibility,  In  Babylon,  Winter  Sunset, 
and  this,  The  Last  Days: 

The  russet  leaves  of  the  sycamore 

Lie  at  last  on  the  valley  floor — 

By  the  autumn  wind  swept  to  and  fro 

Like  ghosts  in  a  tale  of  long  ago. 

Shallow  and  clear  the  Carmel  glides 

Where  the  willows  droop  on  its  vine-walled  sides. 

The  bracken-rust  is  red  on  the  hill; 
The  pines  stand  brooding,  somber  and  still ; 
Gray  are  the  cliffs,  and  the  waters  gray, 
Where  the  seagulls  dip  to  the  sea-born  spray. 
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Sad  November,  lady  of  rain, 
Sends  the  goose-wedge  over  again. 

Wilder  now,  for  the  verdure's  birth, 
Falls  the  sunlight  over  the  earth; 
Kildees  call  from  the  fields  where  now 
The  banding  blackbirds  follow  the  plow; 
Rustling  poplar  and  brittle  weed 
Whisper  low  to  the  river-reed. 

Days  departing  linger  and  sigh; 
Stars  come  soon  to  the  quiet  sky; 
Buried  voices,  intimate,  strange, 
Cry  to  body  and  soul  of  change; 
Beauty,  eternal  fugitive, 
Seeks  the  home  that  we  cannot  give. 

H.  M. 


A  POET  OF  THE  ^NINETIES 

Poetical  Works  of  Lionel  Johnson.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Poetical  Works  of  Lionel  Johnson,  with  a  Preface  by  Ezra 

Pound.     Elkin  Mathews,  London. 

For  some  undivulged  reason  the  American  edition  of  this 
book  is  published  without  the  preface  written  by  the  editor 
of  the  volume,  Ezra  Pound. 

The  following  passages  taken  from  this  introduction  fur- 
nish an  excellent  criticism  of  the  poems  of  Lionel  Johnson; 
and  we  quote  them  here  in  place  of  a  review: 

A  traditionalist  of  traditionalists,  his  poems  are  criticism 
for  the  most  part.  One  might  almost  say  they  are  literary 
criticism  in  verse,  for  that  is  the  impression  which  they 
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leave,  if  one  have  laid  them  by  for  long  enough  to  have  an 
impression  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  and  not  a  confusion,  not 
the  many  little  contradictory  impressions  of  individual  poems. 
.  .  .  His  friends,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Mr.  Yeats, 
seem  to  regard  him  as  a  prose  writer  who  inadvertently 
strayed  into  verse.  His  language  is  formal.  It  has  an  old- 
fashioned  kind  of  precision  that  is  very  difficult  from  the 
sort  of  precision  now  sought,  yet,  in  the  dozen  places  where 
this  stately  and  meticulous  speech  is  moved  by  unwonted 
passion,  Lionel  Johnson  has  left  poems  as  beautiful  as  any 
in  English;  as  in  the  poem: 

Fair  face  gone  from  sight, 

Fair  lips  hushed  in  death, 
Now  their  glad  breath 
Breathes  not  upon  our  air 
Music,  that  saith 
Love  only,  and  things  fair. 

Or  in  the  poem  to  O'Leary: 

From  Howth  to  Achil,  the  glad  noise 
Rings:  and  the  heirs  of  glory  fall. 

Or  in  the  poem  to  Oliver  Georges  Destree : 

In  Merioneth,  over  the  sad  moor 
Drives  the  rain,  the  cold  wind  blows; 
Past  the  ruinous  church  door, 
The  poor  procession  without  music  goes. 

The  curlew  cries 
Over  her  laid  down  beside 
Death's  lonely  people: 

Johnson's  verse  is  full  of  inversions.     Having  held  out  for 
a  uniform  standard  of  appreciation,  having  insisted  that  one 
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should  weigh  Theocritus  and  one's  neighbor  in  one  balance, 
I  cannot,  for  the  sake  even  of  courtesy,  cast  that  standard 
aside.  I  do  not,  however,  contradict  it  when  I  say  that  the 
natural  speech  of  one  decade  is  not  the  natural  speech  of 
another.  In  1590  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  court  to  parley 
Euphues.  Shakespeare's  characters  use  a  florid  speech  to 
show  their  good  breeding,  and  "Multitudinous  seas  incarna- 
dine" probably  got  as  much  applause  quia  magniloquent  as 
a  witticism  of  Wilde's  quia  witty.  In  1600,  people  were 
interested  in  painted  speech.  It  was  vital.  It  was  part  of 
the  time.  For  a  later  age  it  is  rank  affectation.  Some  say 
the  "nineties"  spoke  as  they  wrote.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
"A  generation  of  men  came  down  from  Oxford  resolved  to 
talk  as  prose  had  been  written."  They  had,  presumably,  the 
conviction  that  the  speech  of  life  and  of  poetry  should  be 
the  same.  They  were  quixotic.  They  loved  the  speech  of 
books  and  proposed  to  make  daily  speech  copy  it. 

Men  of  the  renaissance  had  done  something  like  this. 
They  wrote  excellent  Latin,  but  daily  speech  did  not  follow 
it.  Lorenzo  Valla  wrote  invectively  as  Johnson  might  have 
written  elegiacly,  "linguam  latinam  magnum  sacramentum 
est."  And,  indeed,  Johnson  wrote  Latin,  as  beautifully  as 
Flaminius,  so  far  did  his  reverence  lead  him.  He  would 
have  been  content  always  writing  Latin,  I  think,  but  failing 
that  he  set  himself  the  task  of  bringing  into  English  all  that 
he  could  of  the  fineness  of  Latinity.  He  wrote  an  English 
that  had  grown  out  of  Latin.  He,  at  his  worst,  approached 
the  Miltonian  quagmire — the  old  error  of  supposing  that 
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an  uninflected  language  can  be  written  according  to  rules 
of  order  fit  for  an  inflected  speech  and  for  that  only. 

Yet,  because  he  is  never  florid,  one  remembers  his  work, 
or  one  thinks  of  his  work  in  one's  memory,  as  if  it  were 
speech  in  unruffled  order.  One  does  this  in  spite  of  his  in- 
version, in  spite  of  the  few  treasured  archaisms,  in  spite  of 
his  "spelling  it  chaunted." 

One  thinks  that  he  had  read  and  admired  Gautier,  or 
that  at  least  he  had  derived  similar  ambitions  from  some 
traditional  source.  One  thinks  that  his  poems  are  in  short 
hard  sentences.  The  reality  is  that  they  are  full  of  definite 
statement.  For  better  or  worse  they  are  doctrinal  and  nearly 
always  dogmatic.  He  had  the  blessed  habit  of  knowing  his 
own  mind,  and  this  was  rare  among  writers  of  his  decade. 
In  fact,  the  "nineties"  have  chiefly  gone  out  because  of  their 
muzziness,  because  of  a  softness  derived,  I  think,  not  from 
books  but  from  impressionist  painting.  They  riot  with  half 
decayed  fruit. 

The  impression  of  Lionel  Johnson's  verse  is  that  of  small 
slabs  of  ivory,  firmly  combined  and  contrived.  There  is  a 
constant  feeling  of  neatness,  a  sense  of  inherited  order. 
Above  all,  he  respected  his  art. 

From  the  Elizabethans  to  Swinburne,  through  all  that 
vast  hiatus,  English  poetry  had  been  the  bear-garden  of 
doctrinaires.  It  had  been  the  "vehicle"  of  opinion.  For 
Swinburne  it  was  at  least  the  art  of  musical  wording.  For 
Johnson  it  was  the  art  of  good  writing.  The  last  is  a  rare 
thing  in  England. 
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In  the  midst  of  enthusiasms  one  thinks  perhaps  that,  if 
Gautier  had  not  written,  Johnson's  work  might  even  take  its 
place  in  W eltliteratur ,  that  it  might  stand  for  clearness  and 
neatness.  In  English  literature  it  has  some  such  place,  with 
the  writings  of  Arnold  and  of  Christina  Rossetti.  His  at- 
titude toward  the  past  was  pragmatical.  He  seemed  to  re- 
gard what  had  been  as  good,  or  as,  at  least,  bearable.  His 
taste  was  catholic.  There  is  no  use  regretting  this  fault — 
he  had  its  virtues.  The  Post  Liminium  is  a  complete  world 
of  culture;  his  own,  wrought  out  of  worthy  things.  His 
mind  was  openly  receptive.  This  gentleness  sets  him  apart 
from  our  decade.  But  if  he  was  traditionalist,  he  was  so 
in  the  finest  sense  of  that  term.  He  really  knew  the  tra- 
dition, the  narrow  tradition  that  is,  of  English,  Latin,  and 
Greek.  This  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  past  differ- 
entiates him  from  the  traditionalists  of  his  time,  and  of  ours. 

He  would,  for  instance,  have  welcomed  good  vers  libre; 
he  would  have  known  how  the  Greeks  had  used  it.  You 
could  have  discussed  with  him  any  and  every  serious  problem 
of  technique,  and  this  is  certainly  a  distinction  among  "the 
poets  of  England."  He  might  have  differed  from  your  viewrs 
of  good  writing,  but  he  would  have  believed  in  good  writing. 
His  hatred  of  slovenliness  would  have  equalled  your  own. 
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NEW   ANTHOLOGIES 

The  Quiet  Hour,  selected  and  arranged  by  Fitz-Roy  Car- 

rington.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
The  Little  Book  of  American  Poets,  edited  by  Jessie  B.  Rit- 

tenhouse.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for  1915,  by  William  Stan- 
ley Braithwaite.    Gomme  &  Marshall,  New  York. 
Mr.  Carrington  brings  to  his  task  as  anthologist  the  same 
rare  sense  of  selection  and  discrimination  that  distinguish  him 
as  a  collector  and  connoisseur  of  fine  prints.     This,  in  a 
time  when  taste,  as  an  artistic  canon,  is  more  or  less  in  abey- 
ance, is  worth  recording. 

In  The  Quiet  Hour  Mr.  Carrington  has  selected  from  old 
and  modern  poets  poems  largely  of  a  reflective  mood  and 
suitable  for  reading  by  both  young  and  grown-up  people  at 
the  twilight  hour.  The  poems  are  arranged  under  the  separ- 
ate headings,  Cradle  Songs,  Infancy,  Childhood,  Night,  Sleep, 
Charms  and  Dirges,  and  the  book  is  illustrated  by  reproduc- 
tions of  rare  prints  and  engravings  of  the  authors  included. 
Those  who  have  enjoyed,  as  I  have  long  enjoyed,  Mr.  Car- 
rington's  other  anthologies,  The  King's  Garland,  The 
Queen  s  Garland,  The  Shepherd's  Pipe,  and  The  Pilgrim's 
Staff,  will  welcome  this  new  volume. 

The  new  anthology  edited  by  Miss  Rittenhouse  is  a  com- 
panion volume  to  her  Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse,  issued 
last  year.  The  arrangement  is  chronological,  beginning  with 
Philip  Freneau  and  ending  with  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  who 
died  recently.  The  modern  selection  of  course  was  more 
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fully  covered  by  the  preceding  volume.  Anyone  who  sets 
out  to  make  an  anthology  is  sure  to  face  a  certain  amount  of 
objection;  the  choice  is  always  personal,  not  only  on  the  side 
of  the  editor  but  of  the  reader  as  well,  who  would  like  to 
include  poems  not  included  or  leave  out  poems  included ;  but 
the  first  requisite  of  retrospective  anthology  is  that  it  should 
be  fairly  representative,  and  as  this  book  seems  to  fulfil  this 
condition,  there  is  little  room  for  carping.  If  I  miss  one 
or  two  favorites,  I  am  also  reminded  of  several  poems 
which  I  had  forgotten.  Of  course  there  is  much  that  one 
would  like  to  leave  out.  But  an  anthology  is  a  good  deal 
like  a  museum,  whose  directors  are  often  more  afraid  of  a 
blank  wall  than  of  poor  painting.  As  historical  links,  certain 
poets  no  doubt  deserve  to  be  remembered.  Nevertheless,  I 
should  like  to  see  a  director  or  an  anthologist  courageous 
enough  to  make  a  collection  on  a  purely  aesthetic  basis. 

The  general  plan  of  Mr.  Braithwaite's  anthology  im- 
proves from  year  to  year.  This  year  it  is  more  inclusive  in 
scope  than  formerly,  having  covered  a  larger  number  of 
magazines,  and  the  result  is  a  certain  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  poems  published.  The  arrangement  of  the 
book  would  be  much  better  if  it  presented  the  poets  in  al- 
phabetical order,  rather  than  according  to  a  fancied  group- 
ing by  subject. 

The  editor  gives  what  he  believes  to  be  the  best  poems  of 
the  year  1915,  and  out  of  the  eighty-eight  poems  repub- 
lished,  I  find  twelve  that  reach  a  high-water  mark,  as  many 
more  that  give  me  pleasure,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
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serious  omissions.  As  I  said  last  year,  Mr.  Braithwaite's 
yearly  summary  of  poetry  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  which  should  be  adopted  by  one  paper 
at  least  in  every  city.  Perhaps  instead  of  a  yearly  summary, 
a  column  or  two  each  month  reprinting  the  best  poems  of 
that  month,  would  be  better.  Newspapers  please  copy. 

Two  anthologies  which  will  be  reviewed  later  are  the 
Catholic  Anthology,  published  by  Elkin  Mathews,  and  in- 
cluding poems  by  W.  B.  Yeats,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Douglas  Gold- 
ing,  T.  E.  H.,  Orrick  Johns,  Alfred  Kreymborg,  Edgar 
Lee  Masters,  Harriet  Monroe,  M.  B.,  Harold  Monro, 
Carl  Sandburg,  Allen  Upward,  William  Carlos  Williams, 
Ezra  Pound  and  John  Rodker;  and  Georgian  Poetry  1913- 
1915,  published  by  the  Poetry  Bookshop,  which  groups  to- 
gether Gordon  Bottomley,  Rupert  Brooke,  William  H. 
Davies,  Walter  De  La  Mare,  John  Drinkwater,  James 
Elroy  Flecker,  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson,  Ralph  Hodgson, 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  Francis  Ledwidge,  John  Masefield,  Har- 
old Monro,  James  Stephens  and  Lascelles  Abercrombie. 

A.  C.  H. 
Les  Poetes  de  la  Guerre.     Librairie  Militaire  Berger-Lev- 

rault,  Paris. 

In  Les  Pobtes  de  la  Guerre,  forty-odd  men  and  one 
woman,  some  of  whom  are  youthful  soldiers  as  well  as 
poets,  and  others  are  poets  too  old  for  military  service,  are 
represented  each  by  one,  two  or  three  war  poems.  These 
poems  may  have  appeared  already  in  French  magazines,  but 
not  before  August,  1914.  Theodore  Botrel,  laureate  of  the 
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bivouac,  Edmond  Rostand  of  elegant  idiom  a  double  entente, 
Paul  Fort,  the  optimistic  Prince  of  Poets,  and  the  Comtesse 
de  Noailles,  each  of  divergent  mental  habits  from  his  brother 
poets,  are  for  once  bound  together  in  the  accustomed  yellow 
covers  of  French  literature.  Schools  are  forgotten,  nation- 
alism has  for  the  moment  succeeded  symbolism,  and  the 
patriot  supplanted  the  paroxyste. 

Although  Les  Poetes  de  la  Guerre  is  not  of  uniform  lit- 
erary excellence,  it  waves  its  prosodic  flag  with  such  ardor 
for  France  that  it  is  a  vivid  illustration  of  an  English  poet's 
definition  of  poetry  as  "the  blossom  of  human  passions,  emo- 
tions, language."  The  book  is  important  not  as  an  anthology 
of  great  poetry,  but  as  an  anthology  of  great  emotions. 

K.  M.  B. 

CORRESPONDENCE 
I 

Extract  from  a  letter'. 

Poetry  must  be  as  well  written  as  prose.  Its  Tanguage 
must  be  a  fine  language,  departing  in  no  way  from  speech 
save  by  a  heightened  intensity  (i.  e.,  simplicity).  There 
must  be  no  book  words,  no  periphrases,  no  inversions.  It 
must  be  as  simple  as  De  Maupassant's  best  prose,  and  as  hard 
as  Stendhal's. 

There  must  be  no  interjections.  No  words  flying  off  to 
nothing.  Granted  one  can't  get  perfection  every  shot,  this 
must  be  one's  INTENTION. 
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Rhythm  MUST  have  a  meaning.  It  can't  be  merely  a 
careless  dash  off,  with  no  grip  and  no  real  hold  to  the  words 
and  sense,  a  tumty  turn  tumty  turn  turn  ta. 

There  must  be  no  cliches,  set  phrases,  stereotyped,  jour- 
nalese. The  only  escape  from  such  is  by  precision,  a  result 
of  concentrated  attention  to  what  one  is  writing.  The  test 
of  a  writer  is  his  ability  for  such  concentration  AND  for 
his  power  to  stay  concentrated  till  he  gets  to  the  end  of  his 
poem,  whether  it  is  two  lines  or  two  hundred. 

Objectivity  and  again  objectivity,  and  expression:  no  hind- 
side-beforeness,  no  straddled  adjectives  (as,  "addled  mosses 
dank"),  no  Tennysonianness  of  speech;  nothing — nothing 
that  you  couldn't  in  some  circumstance,  in  the  stress  of  some 
emotion,  actually  say.  Every  literaryism,  every  book  word, 
fritters  away  a  scrap  of  the  reader's  patience,  a  scrap  of  his 
sense  of  your  sincerity.  When  one  really  feels  and  thinks, 
one  stammers  with  simple  speech ;  it  is  only  in  the  flurry, 
the  shallow  frothy  excitement  of  writing,  or  the  inebriety  of 
a  metre,  that  one  falls  into  the  easy,  easy — oh,  how  easy! — 
speech  of  books  and  poems  that  one  has  read. 

Language  is  made  out  of  concrete  things.  General  ex- 
pressions in  non-concrete  terms  are  a  laziness;  they  are  talk, 
not  art,  not  creation.  They  are  the  reaction  of  things  on 
the  writer,  not  a  creative  act  by  the  writer. 

"Epithets"  are  usually  abstractions — I  mean  what  they 
call  "epithets"  in  the  books  about  poetry.  The  only  adjec- 
tive that  is  worth  using  is  the  adjective  that  is  essential  to  the 
sense  of  the  passage,  not  the  decorative  frill  adjective. 
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I  wish  I  could  see  a  bit  more  Sophoclean  severity  in  the 
ambitions  of  mes  amis  et  confreres.  The  general  weakness 
of  the  new  school  is  looseness,  lack  of  rhythmical  construc- 
tion and  intensity.  Ezra  Pound 

II 

Dear  Editor:  In  the  July  number  of  POETRY  Mr.  F.  S. 
Flint  made  a  statement  that  shows  insufficient  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  poet  and  dramatist  reviewed.  The 
statement  is:  "For  the  form  of  ClaudeFs  verse  he  is  ap- 
parently indebted  to  Whitman." 

In  each  young  writer  who  expresses  himself  in  free  verse 
it  seems  the  fashion  to  hold  Walt  Whitman  responsible  for 
the  irregularity  of  form,  a  fashion  that,  however  correct 
collectively — for  the  crowd  is  never  original — may  be  en- 
tirely at  fault  when  applied  to  an  individual.  While  Whit- 
man's influence  is  marked  in  certain  poets,  there  is  equal 
evidence  in  others  that  both  expression  and  measure  have 
been  derived  with  Whitman  himself,  from  the  poetic  ar- 
rangement in  use  centuries  ago.  The  prosody  of  Paul 
Claudel,  if  it  must  be  classified  to  satisfy  our  tiresome  de- 
mand for  orderliness  in  creative  procedure,  might  well  have 
been  inspired  by  the  literature  of  the  Chaldeans,  which  dates 
back  to  the  third  century  before  Christ,  or  by  that  of  the 
early  Jewish  psalmists,  and  be  as  far  removed  from  the  over- 
crowded pigeon-hole  of  "Whitman  tenets"  as  it  is  possible 
for  like  minds  and  similar  impressionists  to  separate  them- 
selves. Individualities  may  converge  in  utterance  and  at  the 
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same  time  be  self-visioned.  Paul  Claudel  is  epochless  and 
he  is  not  for  the  multitude.  In  these  two  attributes  he  is 
again  like  Whitman,  But  again  not  a  disciple. 

Kate  Meldram  Buss 
III 

Dear  Editor:  It  is  said  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  The 
Twentieth  Century  Club  in  Chicago,  Mr.  John  Masefield 
told  his  audience  the  stories  of  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Macbeth, 
and  other  plays  by  Mr.  Shakespeare.  Presumably  Mr.  Mase- 
field  fancied — quite  rightly — that  his  audience  did  not  fre- 
quent the  cinemas. 

English  authors,  who  write  about  us  or  lecture  in  this 
country,  relate  delightful  stones  of  our  intellectual  naivete, 
and  offer  the  same  haphazard  generalizations  about  us  which 
were  formed  at  home  and  which  remain  unmodified  by  ex- 
periences in  lecture  halls,  Pullman  sleepers,  and  hotel  corri- 
dors. 

Mr.  James  Stephens,  and  Mr.  Edward  Garnett,  who 
have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  visited  the  country,  measure  the 
"shibboleths"  of  our  criticism  by  some  standard  of  the  year 
of  the  Centennial.  They  take  the  police-censorship  of  jour- 
nalism to  be  a  real  indication  of  the  critical  temper  of  the 
people. 

Conditions  here  change  more  rapidly  than  the  English 
critics  realize.  Mr.  Stanton  Coit's  apologetic  attitude  toward 
certain  phases  of  the  genius  of  Walt  Whitman  and  Swinburne 
is  accepted  perhaps  too  tolerantly  by  an  amused  American 
audience.  S.  D. 
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Of  the  poets  represented  in  this  number,  four  are  familiar  to 
our  readers : 

Mr.  John  Gould  Fletcher,  now  living  in  Boston,  will  soon  print 
his  latest  poems  in  the  second  volume  of  the  anthology,  Some 
Imagists  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.). 

Mr.  Edgar  Lee  Masters  of  Chicago,  author  of  the  Spoon 
River  Anthology,  will  soon  publish  another  volume  of  poems 
(Macmillan). 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson,  of  Ledbury,  England,  has  pub- 
lished poems  and  plays,  his  latest  volume  being  Borderlands  and 
Thoroughfares  (Macmillan).  And  Mr.  Joseph  Campbell,  of 
Dublin,  Ireland,  is  still  too  elusive  in  rare  little  volumes  pub- 
lished by  Maunsel  &  Co. 

Of  the  five  poets  new  to  our  readers: 

Mr.  John  McClure,  of  Norman,  Oklahoma,  who  was  born 
in  that  state  in  1893,  has  appeared  in  two  or  three  other  maga- 
zines. 

Miss  Caroline  Dudley,  of  Chicago,  is  a  sister  of  Miss  Helen 
Dudley  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dudley  Harvey,  whose  poems  have 
appeared  in  POETRY. 

Miss  Julia  Cooley  and  Mr.  John  Pierre  Roche  are  also  young 
poets  of  Chicago.  And  Mrs.  Maria  Elmendorf  Lillie  lives  in 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
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